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A  Greater  Appreciation  of  Maps 


V.  C.  FINCH,  Ph.D. 


A  FINE  map  is  in  some  respects  like 
a  fine  Persian  rug.  It  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  vast  amount  of  painstak¬ 
ing  labor  and  is  both  a  useful  piece  of 
equipment  and  an  object  of 
art.  Just  as  the  beauty  of  the 
rug  depends  upon  ancient 
skills  in  dyeing,  weaving,  and 
the  blending  of  colors,  so  the 
production  of  a  fine  map  is 
the  outgrowth  of  the  even 
more  specialized  technical 
skills  included  in  map  draw¬ 
ing,  engraving,  and  printing. 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  the 
rug  and  the  map  differ  mark¬ 
edly.  The  rug,  however  per¬ 
fect  its  design,  records  only 
ideals  of  artistic  beauty  or  ideas  of  an  his¬ 
torical  or  mythological  nature  that  have 
been  evolved  by  the  human  mind  and 
copied  from  time  immemorial.  The  map, 
by  its  patterns  of  line  and  color,  records 
facts,  and  these  facts  are  the  result  of  the 
most  painful  labors  of  scientists  and  ex¬ 
plorers  who  for  centuries  have  added  their 
bits  of  information  to  the  correction  of  the 
map  of  the  world  or  to  the  enrichment  of 
its  variety  of  forms. 

Mariners,  land  surveyors,  mathema¬ 
ticians,  topographers,  geographers,  geolo¬ 
gists,  statisticians,  and  many  others  have 
contributed  either 
basic  facts  of  map 
construction  or 
new  information 
with  which  to  cor¬ 
rect  or  amplify  the 
ever-growing  vol¬ 


ume  of  facts  capable  of  representation  in 
map  form. 

For  one  who  knows  how  to  use  them 
fully,  maps  hold  treasures  that  may  yield 
business  profit,  scientific  in¬ 
terest,  or  literary  adventure, 
according  to  his  desires.  There 
are  so  many  different  kinds  of 
things  that  may  be  obtained 
from  maps  that  a  full  appre¬ 
ciation  of  them  comes  only 
from  a  study  of  them  and  an 
understanding  of  some  of  their 
essential  characteristics  and 
structural  differences.  They 
constitute,  in  fact,  a  form  of 
graphic  art. 

An  appreciation  of  painting 
is  arrived  at  through  a  study  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  schools  of  painting,  their 
ideals  and  techniques,  and  one  need  not 
himself  be  a  painter  to  understand  and 
value  paintings. 

The  same  is  true  with  maps.  Some  are 
rough  and  crude,  as  are  some  forms  of 
painting.  They  are  made  to  serve  a  tem¬ 
porary  purpose.  They  may  be,  as  they  are 
intended  to  be,  mere  caricatures  of  the 
areas  they  represent.  It  is  unfortunate, 
however,  when  one  who  needs  a  good 
map  accepts  such  a  caricature  because  he 
does  not  know  that  it  is  not  a  good  map 
for  his  purpose. 

How,  then,  can 
one  know  good 
maps  from  bad, 
maps  that  are 
suited  to  one’s  re¬ 
quirements  from 


^  Map  appreciation  is 
of  great  interest  to  us 
all,  for  whose  thoughts 
are  not  lured  to  far- 
off  places  by  the  sight 
of  maps?  But  what 
do  we  really  know 
about  them?  Professor 
Finch  tells  us  how  to 
appreciate  their  mean¬ 
ing.  This  is  the 
fourth  article  in  our 
economic  geography 
series  edited  by  Dr. 
Douglas  C.  Ridgley. 


^  About  Dr.  Finch:  Professor  of  geography. 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Co-author  of  two 
college  textbooks  on  geography;  co-author  of 
"Geography  of  the  World’s  Agriculture,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  United  States  Government,  which 
makes  use  of  dot  maps.  His  course  in  map 
appreciation  is  nationally  known. 


those  that  are  unsuited?  How  may  a  teacher 
select  wisely  from  the  many  maps  offered 
by  a  publisher  and  thus  expend  his  or  her 
limited  funds  effectively  in  the  equipment  of 
the  schoolroom? 

To  have  this  ability,  the  teacher  must  know 
something  of  the  major  classes  or  groups 
into  which  maps  may  be  divided  according 
to  the  purpores  for  which  they  are  intended. 
He  should  know  something  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  form,  line,  and  symbolism  that  are 
available  for  selection  by  the  cartographer 
who  planned  the  map  and  made  the  original 
drawings  for  it.  He  should  be  able  to  Judge 
also  of  the  quality  of  the  printing  by  which 
the  reproduction  of  the  drawings  is  made. 

Classes  of  Maps 

No  simple  classification  of  maps  can  be 
made  that  will  cover  all  the  essential  groups 
based  on  difference  in  form  and  utility.  It 
will  perhaps  be  better  to  note  several  con¬ 
trasting  groups. 

One  possible  subdivision  is  into  groups  that 
may  be  called,  respectively,  desk^  maps  and 
wall  maps.  The  latter,  properly,  are  bold  of 
feature  an*l  lacking  in  minute  detail.  They 
are  intended  to  be  read  at  a  distance,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  length  of  an  ordinary  classroom. 
The  desk  map,  on  the  other  hand,  lacks 
boldness  of  feature,  and  its  surface  may  liter¬ 
ally  be  filled  with  the  site  marks  and  names 
of  natural  and  cultural  features,  such  as 
mountains,  rivers,  and  towns. 

Viewed  at  close  range,  this  kind  of  map 
yields  much  detailed  information,  but,  since 
it  was  not  constructed  to  be  read  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  it  is  a  mistake  to  mount  such  a  map 
on  sticks  ancl  hang  it  on  the  wall  of  a  large 
room  with  the  assumption  that  it  will  do  as 
well  as  any  other  for  instructional  purposes. 
The  schoolrooms  of  the  United  States,  un¬ 
fortunately,  contain  too  many  such  mistakes. 

Control  of  Necessary  Distortions 

It  is  perhaps  not  known  to  the  average 
user  of  maps  that  no  map  can  be  made  of  a 
large  area,  such  as  a  country,  a  continent, 
or  the  entire  earth,  which  is  an  entirely  cor¬ 
rect  representation  in  every  respect.  This  is 
true  because  it  is  impossible  to  transfer  any 
large  part  of  the  curved  surface  of  a  globe 


to  a  flat  sheet  of  paper  without  distortion  of 
some  kind.  It  is  no  more  possible  than  it 
would  be  to  flatten  part  or  all  of  a  slit  ten¬ 
nis  ball  without  some  stretching  of  the  rub¬ 
ier. 

In  order  to  control  the  kind  and  the  place 
of  this  necessary  distortion,  scientists  have 
from  time  to  time  invented  mathematical 
schemes  for  arranging  the  parallels  and 
meridians  of  the  globe  in  ways  to  suit  differ¬ 
ent  ends.  These  devices  are  called  map  pro¬ 
jections,  and  they  fall  into  two  main  classes. 

In  one  of  these,  which  may  be  called 
equivalent  or  equal-area,  the  grid  of  the  map 
is  so  arranged  that  the  area  of  any  quadri¬ 
lateral  formed  by  two  parallels  and  two 
meridians  is  to  any  other  quadrilateral  on 
the  map  as  are  the  areas  of  the  two  earth 
quadrilaterals  they  represent.  Such  map  pro¬ 
jections  clearly  will  be  proper  to  use  for  pur¬ 
poses  that  require  features  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  their  proper  areal  relationships,  such 
as  data  showing  the  distribution  and  relative 
densities  of  population,  the  production  of 
agricultural  crops,  etc.  Unfortunately,  some 
parts  of  every  equivalent  projection  show  the 
features  of  the  earth  very  distorted. 

The  class  of  projections  called  conformal 
corrects  this  defect  to  the  extent  that  the 
shape  of  every  small  area  of  the  map  has 
nearly  its  true  earth  shape,  although  a  large 
area,  such  as  a  continent,  may  not  have  its 
true  shape  at  all. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  the  user 
of  maps,  and  especially  the  teacher,  be 
aware  of  the  kind  and  extent  of  the  distortion 
present  in  a  map.  The  name  of  the  map 
projection  employed  usually  is  printed  in  the 
legend  of  commercial  maps,  and  some  study 
of  the  matter  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  gen¬ 
eral  nature  of  the  distortion  inherent  in  each 
of  the  commonly  used  forms. 

In  this  respect,  one  of  the  most  common 
offenses  is  the  use  of  the  Mercator’s  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  world  as  a  means  of  introducing 
young  children  to  the  sizes  and  shapes  of  the 
continents.  Mercator’s  is  a  conformal  pro¬ 
jection,  and  on  it  small  features,  such  as 
peninsulas  or  small  countries,  have  nearly 
their  true  shapes.  However,  the  continents 
are  shown  in  shapes  considerably  distorted, 
especially  in  high  latitudes,  and  their  areas 
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are  so  far  from  comparable  that  the  errors 
of  comparative  size  inflicted  upon  the  mind 
of  the  child  are  little  short  of  tragic. 

Physical  Maps,  Political  Maps, 
Cartograms 

Still  another  classification  of  maps  groups 
them  in  accordance  w-ith  the  kinds  of  features 
shown  upon  them  and  the  nature  of  the 
cartographic  devices  employed  in  representing 
them.  From  this  point  of  view,  one  may 
recognize  such  groups  as  physical  maps, 
political  maps,  and  cartograms. 

Physical  maps  attempt  to  create  an  im¬ 
pression  of  the  surface  relief  of  the  land. 
The  means  employed  are  hachure  work,  or 
crayon  shading,  to  simulate  the  effect  of  light 
and  shadow  upon  a  modeled  surface;  or  the 
use  of  the  contour  line,  with  shades  or  tints 
of  color  to  distinguish  the  contour  intervals. 
In  some  famous  wall  maps,  two  or  more  of 
these  devices  are  employed  together  with 
great  skill.  The  maps  that  result  are  worthy 
of  rating  among  the  artistic  masterpieces  of 
their  kind. 

Political  maps  are  too  well  known  to  re¬ 
quire  comment.  It  may  be  noted,  however, 

I  that  such  m.nps  differ  greatly  in  effectiveness. 
By  choice  of  color,  means  of  its  application, 
clarity  of  outline,  and  degree  of  detail,  the 
cartographer  and  the  map  printer  may  work 
together  in  the  production  of  a  clear,  well- 
modulated,  and  pleasing  representation  of  the 
political  subdivisions  of  a  country  or  conti¬ 
nent.  Lack  of  attention  on  the  part  of  either 
the  cartographer  or  the  printer,  or  both,  may, 
on  the  other  hand,  result  in  the  production 
of  a  map  with  boundaries  that  are  indistinct 
and  colors  that  overlap  due  to  poor  registry 
in  the  printing  process. 

The  colors  themselves  may  be  muddy  and 
indecisive  or,  by  contrast,  overbold  and  gar¬ 
ish,  resulting  from  an  improper  selection  of 
inks  or  from  crude  patterns  of  line  and 
stipple,  the  means  by  which  color  combina¬ 
tions  are  made  to  yield  additional  colors 
without  additional  impressions.  In  other 
words,  some  political  maps  are  clear  and 
pleasing  in  their  effects  while  others  obviously 
are  indefinite  as  to  their  effects  and  shoddy 
m  their  construction. 

Since  the  political  type  of  map  is,  more 
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than  any  other,  used  by  teachers  of  history 
and  civics  and  by  other  non-geographers 
who  are  not  likely  to  have  had  training  in 
the  qualities  of  maps,  it  is  especially  desirable 
that  such  teachers  give  thought  to  these 
matters  in  selecting  maps  for  classroom  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  term  “cartogram”  usually  refers  to 
maps  that  show  the  areal  distribution  of  a 
great  variety  of  statistical  values  by  means 
of  an  equally  great  variety  of  cartographic 
devices  or  symbols.  There  is  such  great 
diversity  in  the  types  and  forms  of  carto¬ 
grams  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe 
them  briefly.  Some  of  their  forms,  however, 
are  well  known. 

Maps  showing  the  distribution  of  the 
world’s  population  are  included  in  many 
atlases  and  textbooks.  Commonly,  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  degree  of  density  are  indicated  by 
intensity  gradations  in  patterns  of  shading 
or  color.  In  the  same  class  are  those  climatic 
maps  that,  by  isotherms,  isobars,  isohyets, 
or  other  iso-lines,  picture  the  distribution  of 
temperatures,  atmospheric  pressure,  or  pre¬ 
cipitation. 

Contour  maps  belong  to  this  group  also, 
the  contour  line  being  by  definition  a  line 
on  the  land  surface  passing  through  all  points 
in  the  area  having  the  same  elevation  above 
sea  level.  Because  of  this  mode  of  construc¬ 
tion,  by  lines  passing  through  points  of  equal 
value  in  any  chosen  terms,  maps  of  this 
kind  are  often  spoken  of  as  “isarithmic” 
maps. 

Another  familiar  form  of  the  cartogram 
is  that  in  which  statistical  values  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  means  of  dots,  circles,  squares,  or 
other  devices  whose  numbers  and  total  areas 
are  direccly  proportional  to  the  number  or 


About  Dr.  Ridgley,  Series 
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raphy  in  education,  Clark  Uni¬ 
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geography  of  the  A.E.F.  Uni¬ 
versity  in  France,  head  of  the 
geography  department  of  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Normal  University. 
Fellow  of  the  American  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society.  Holds  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the  National 
Council  of  Geography  Teachers  for  "outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  to  the  field  of  educational 
geography." 
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extent  of  the  thing  represented.  By  this 
means  the  number  of  people,  number  of 
live  stock,  or  acres  of  crops  are  appropriately 
shown  in  a  form  whose  meaning  is  almost 
self-evident,  even  to  children. 

Unfortunately,  maps  of  this  type,  as  well 
as  isarithmic  maps,  are  subject  to  both  carto¬ 
graphic  and  statistical  errors.  The  selection 
of  an  unfortunate  dot  scale,  an  inappropriate 
isarithmic  interval,  or  the  use  of  data  only 
for  large  statistical  enumeration  districts  may 
render  such  maps  of  little  value.  Their 
accuracy  and  value  generally  increase  as  the 
size  of  the  enumeration  district  and  the 
statistical  unit  of  value  are  decreased.  For 
example,  a  dot  map  showing  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  corn  acreage  in  Wisconsin  will  be 
more  accurate  in  detail  if  the  statistics  used 
apply  to  townships  rather  than  to  counties, 
and  if  the  scale  of  the  map  permits  each 
10,000  acres  of  corn  to  be  represented  by  ten 
dots  rather  than  by  one. 

Cartograms  of  this  type  should,  of  course, 
be  constructed  only  on  base  maps  that  are 
equal-area  in  projection.  Also  their  value 
will  be  increased  if  they  are  made  by  one 
familiar  with  the  conditions  affecting  the 
distribution  of  the  things  shown,  not  by  one 
who  places  the  dots  in  a  purely  mechanical 


manner  within  their  respective  areal  sub¬ 
divisions. 


A  Practical  Scheme  for  Map  Evaluation 


The  many  kinds  of  maps  just  noted  do 
not  lend  themselves  readily  to  the  application 
of  any  simple  test  of  value.  It  may  seem, 
therefore,  that  only  a  student  of  cartography 
may  hope  to  pass  with  more  than  casual 
success  upon  their  merits.  It  is  so  essential, 
however,  that  all  who  must  use  maps, 
especially  teachers,  should  have  some  practi¬ 
cal  basis  for  separating  the  valuable  from 
the  worthless  that  the  following  scheme  is 
suggested.  It  is  presented  with  a  full  reali¬ 
zation  that  its  application  may  not  prove 
easy  or  uniform  and  that  its  proper  use  may 
call  for  more  knowledge  about  maps  than 
the  average  teacher  is  likely  to  possess.  Any 
scheme  may  be  better  than  no  scheme,  how¬ 
ever,  particularly  if  it  calls  attention  to  some 
of  the  specific  attributes  of  maps  and  thus  in 
a  measure  creates  a  greater  appreciation  of 
their  qualities  and  the  details  and  purposes  of 
their  construction. 

The  scheme  is  in  the  nature  of  a  score 
card,  resembling  those  now  commonly  in  use 
for  judging  corn,  cattle,  children,  and  many 
other  things.  The  score  card  presumes  ac- 
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A  SCORE  CARD  FOR  lUEKJING  MAPS  PRINTED  IN  COLOR 


A.  The  Map  Drawing . 

1.  Choice  of  map  projection:  Is  it  suitable  to  tlie  area  shown  and  to  the  purpose  of  the  map?  15 

2.  Legend:  Is  the  map  provided  with  legend,  scale,  and  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude 

by  means  of  which  it  may  be  located  and  oriented  ? .  5 

3.  Execution  of  the  shoreline  or  outline: 

a.  Is  the  line  clearly  visible  at  the  distance  at  which  the  map  is  intended  to  be  read?  6 

b.  Does  the  map  contain  a  reasonable  amount  of  realistic  shoreline  detail? .  4 

4.  Execution  of  the  representations  on  the  map: 

a.  Clearness:  Are  the  drawing  and  lettering  neat  and  clear? .  5 

b.  Appropriateness:  Is  the  symbolism  used  on  the  map  appropriate  to  the  subject  of 

the  map  and  the  use  for  which  it  was  intended? .  10 

c.  Simplicity:  Is  the  symbolism  direct  and  simple,  or  does  the  number  of  things 

shown  confuse  the  eye? .  10 

d.  Effectiveness:  Does  the  design  of  the  map  symbols  make  them  effective  at  the 

distance  at  which  they  were  intended  to  be  distinguished? .  15 

B.  The  Map  Printing . 

1.  Registry:  Do  the  several  impressions  register  perfectly  without  gaps  or  overlaps? .  5 

2.  Color:  Are  the  colors  in  good  taste — that  b,  are  they  attractive  and  do  they  harmonize 

with  each  other? .  10 

3.  Ben  Days:  Are  the  devices  of  line  (Ben  Days)  and  stipple  used  in  producing  the  color 

effects  crude  or  refined?  .  5 

4.  Carrying  quality:  Do  the  colors  carry  effectively  to  the  distance  at  which  the  map  was 

intended  to  be  read?  .  10 


Total  per  cent 


70 


30 


100 
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curacy  of  the  facts  shown  in  the  map,  for 
naturally  the  critic  employing  this  scheme 
would,  at  best,  have  little  opportunity  or 
ability  to  verify  the  facts.  It  is  analytical  in 
nature  and  assigns  arbitrary  values  to  each 
of  several  recognizable  features  or  qualities 
of  maps  in  general. 

The  author  attributes  no  great  exactness 
to  the  values  assigned  and  would  agree  that 
another  interested  person  might  assign  values 
considerably  different  without  at  all  destroy¬ 
ing  the  purpose  of  the  scheme. 

Learning,  Artistry,  Romance  Represented 
in  Maps 

It  must,  of  course,  be  recognized  that  there 
are  bad  maps  as  well  as  good  ones,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  the  critical  study  necessary  in 
selecting  maps  will  not  dull  the  teacher’s 
appreciation  of  good  maps.  They  are,  indeed, 
the  repositories  of  the  geographical  learning 
of  the  centuries.  Pictured  in  the  lines  and 
symbols  of  any  one  of  them  is  an  amount  of 


descriptive  and  locative  information  so  great 
that  many  pages  of  carefully  composed  text 
would  be  required  to  express  it,  even  if  it 
could  be  stated  in  words. 

In  the  patterns  of  line  and  blended  color 
in  a  fine  map,  the  experienced  eye  detects 
the  artistry  of  the  engraver’s  craft,  skillfully 
executed  and  more  complicated  than  an  etch¬ 
ing.  Such  a  map  is  composed  upon  a  grid 
of  parallels  and  meridians  that  is  itself  a 
product  of  mathematical  genius.  Upon  it  are 
located  the  positions  of  streams,  boundaries, 
towns,  and  a  multitude  of  other  features. 

The  discovery  and  the  correct  determina¬ 
tion  of  their  positions  represent  the  work  of 
generations  of  navigators,  explorers,  and 
surveyors,  and  the  names  of  many  of  these 
men  of  gallant  exploits  are  commemorated 
among  the  place  names  on  the  map.  What 
adventures,  what  historic  achievements,  and 
what  painstaking  labors  have  gone  into  their 
making!  There  is  both  learning  and  romance 
in  maps  for  those  who  are  able  to  read  them. 


NEW  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  FRATERNITY  AT  N.Y.U. 


ELTA  PI  EPSILON  is  the  name  of 
the  new  honorary  business  education 
graduate  fraternity,  organized  at  New  York 
University.  Alpha  Chapter  (New  York  Uni¬ 
versity)  was  founded  in  1936.  The  objectives 
of  this  organization  are  to  develop  leadership 
in  business  education,  to  improve  standards 
of  teaching,  to  render  service  to  the  members 
for  professional  advancement,  to  create  fel¬ 
lowship  among  the  members,  and  to  foster 
an  improved  relationship  between  schools 
and  business  organizations. 

Twenty  new  members  were  admitted  last 
summer,  bringing  the  membership  to  144. 

Delta  Pi  Epsilon  was  itself  honored  in 
admitting  as  an  honorary  member  Dr.  Ralph 
E.  Pickett,  assistant  dean  of  the  School  of 
Education  of  New  York  University  and  an 
outstanding  authority  in  vocational  education. 

Among  the  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  members  at¬ 
tending  the  July  meeting  were  Dr.  Paul  S. 
Lomax,  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Tonne,  Dr.  John 
V.  Walsh,  Mr.  Peter  Agnew,  Mr.  P.  Myers 
Heiges,  and  Miss  Helen  Reynolds,  all  of 


whom  are  members  of  the  faculty  of  New 
York  University.  One  of  the  new  initiates, 
Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Ely,  is  also  a  member  of 
the  summer  school  faculty  of  New  York 
University  and  of  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pittsburgh. 

The  other  new  members  are: 

Frances  B.  Bowers,  Temple  University,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Elizabeth  A.  Boyajian,  Central  Commercial 
High  School,  New  York  City;  Helen  T.  Broderick, 
Meriden  (Conn.)  High  School;  Mary  L.  Brower, 
Bedford  (Ind.)  High  School;  Helen  A.  Chesko, 
Mahanoy  City  (Pa.)  High  School;  J.  D.  Copeland, 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville;  Mary  A.  Cosgrove. 
Hillside  (N.  J.)  High  School;  Josephine  E.  Cribbins, 
Ansonia  (Conn.)  High  School;  Grace  Griffith,  Cen¬ 
tral  Commercial  High  School,  New  York  City; 
Winifred  H.  Harris,  Salem  (W.  Va.)  College;  Bea¬ 
trice  Hertwig,  Proctor  High  School,  Utica,  N.  Y.; 
Aili  A.  Lindbom,  Girls  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  Sara  R.  Malone,  Jefferson  High  School,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.;  Donald  C.  Morrell,  Lorain  (Ohio) 
Senior  High  School;  Mary  E.  Purcell,  Mahanoy  City 
(Pa.)  High  School;  Loretta  B.  Roux,  Northside 
High  School,  Corning,  N.  Y.;  Patty  Sproul,  Woman’s 
College,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro, 
Dorothy  D.  Wein,  Andrew  Jackson  High  School, 
New  York  City. 
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Plans  for  Spring  Convention 
Of  the  E.C.T.A.  Announced 

The  foriy-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
ECTA  will  be  held  in  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  April  14-16. 

“Modernizing  Business  Education”  is  to 
be  the  title  of  the  1938  Yearbook  and  the 
theme  of  the  convention  program. 

Part  I  will  deal  with  “Vital  Current  Prob¬ 
lems  in  the  Organization  and  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Business  Education”;  Part  II  is  to  be 
devoted  to  “Vital  Current  Problems  of  the 
Teacher  of  Business  Subjects.”  In  the  con¬ 
vention  program  proper.  Parts  I  and  II  will 
be  presented  by  speakers  at  the  general  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Association.  At  one  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  meetings,  an  address  on  “Practical  Ap¬ 
plication  of  the  George-Deen  Act  to  Business 
Education”  will  be  given,  but  will  not  appear 
in  the  Yearbook. 

Part  III,  “Solution  of  Current  Problems 
Through  Modified  Instruction  Materials  and 
Teaching  Procedure,”  and  Part  IV,  “Sug¬ 
gestions  for  Improving  Teaching  Procedures 
and  Devices,”  will  be  treated  in  sectional 
meetings. 

Group  meetings  for  private  school  execu¬ 
tives  and  classroom  teachers  are  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged  and  the  popular  Question  Box  ses¬ 
sions  will  be  continued. 


The  officers  of  the  Association  are:  | 

President:  William  E.  Douglas,  Goldey  College,  j 
Wilmington,  Del.  Vice-President:  Mrs.  Susette  B.  1 
Tyler,  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School,  Richmond, 

V'a.  Secretary:  Harry  I.  Good,  Associate  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Treasurer:  Ar¬ 
nold  M.  Lloyd,  Principal,  Banks  College,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  director  of  com¬ 
mercial  education,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  1938  Yearbook.  Paul 
Boynton,  Central  High  School,  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  is  general  membership  chair¬ 
man.  George  E.  Mumford,  special  assistant, 
Board  of  Public  Education,  Philadelphia,  is 
general  chairman  of  the  1938  convention. — 
lay  W.  Miller,  Chairman  of  Publicity,  Goldey 
College,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Pi  Omega  Pi  to  Meet 
In  Chicago  December  27 

PI  OMEGA  PI,  national  honorary  commercial 
teachers’  fraternity,  affiliated  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Business  Education,  will  hold 
its  fifth  bienniel  national  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  on  December  27,  preceding 
the  convention  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers  Federation. 

A  business  meeting  of  the  fraternity  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  2:30  p.m.;  pledge  service,  6:15;  and 
dinner,  6:45,  followed  by  the  initiation  of  twe 
honorary  members. 

Miss  Katherine  Munkhoff,  of  Roosevelt  Senior 
High  School,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  is  national 
president  of  Pi  Dmega  Pi. 


T 


A  GROUP  of  Texas’ 
^  ^  “finest,”  meeting 
in  conference  at  Sam 
Houston  State  Teach¬ 
er’s  College,  Hunts¬ 
ville,  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  J.  Roy 
Wells,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Busi¬ 
ness  ,  Administration. 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


SANTA  CLAUS 

—Big 

Business 

MARGARET  LOUISE  WALLACE  / 

Staff  Writer  "V 


They  say  that  Martin  Luther,  coming 
home  in  the  forest  one  night,  saw 
stars  gleaming  through  fir  boughs 
and  so  cut  a  little  tree  and  set  candles  about 
it.  However  it  happened,  somewhere  near  the 
fiist  Christmas  tree  must  have  been  Santa 
Clause,  hugging  his  fat  knees  and  exulting, 
“This  is  going  to  be  BIG!” 

Even  Santa  could  never  have  foreseen  the 
reality.  In  America,  in  1936,  $5,000,000 
worth  of  Christmas  trees  were  cut  and  sold. 
Minnesota  alone  produced  1,756,000  trees. 
They  sold  for  an  average  of  a  dollar  apiece 
in  the  cities.  Some  were  exported.  Many 
artificial  trees  were  used,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  cut  in  private  wood  lots.  In  1937  an 
even  larger  market  is  expected.  Big  indeed! 

Beginning  of  Santa 

Like  other  giants  of  trade,  Santa  began  in 
a  small  way.  We  hear  of  him  as  a  bishop 
of  the  Fifth  Century,  secretly  giving  presents 
to  good  children.  When  he  became  Kriss 
Kringle,  or  Santa  Claus,  the  northern  coun¬ 
tries  and  Germany  were  for  long  his  most 
successful  field  of  operations.  Like  other 
international  businesses,  he  incorporates  un¬ 
der  a  different  name  in  each  country.  He 
introduced  Christmas  trees  to  France  about 
1840. 

Slowly,  through  the  centuries,  the  custom 
of  gift-giving  at  Christmas  has  grown.  Early 
in  the  nineteenth  century  Santa  made  a  valu¬ 
able  contact  in  Queen  Victoria,  who,  for 
love  of  her  German  Albert,  introduced  the 
Christmas  tree  to  good  society.  Even  after 
that  the  gift  business  was  not  too  good.  The 


Christmas  trees  were  all  glitter  and  tinsel, 
candles,  colored  paper,  candy,  eggs,  and  fish. 
Santa  saw  that  he  must  expand.  He  had 
been  advertising,  as  early  as  the  eighteenth 
century.  You  saw  his  little  ads  in  American 
papers:  ‘‘Jonathan  Jones,  toy  sellers,  an¬ 
nounce  the  arrival  of  a  shipload  of  German 
(or  French  or  Swiss)  toys,  suitable  for  chil¬ 
dren.”  But  later  Santa  started  advertising 
in  earnest,  and  things  began  to  hum. 

Now,  in  1937,  the  volume  of  fall  and 
winter  retail  purchases,  which  includes 
Christmas  goods,  is  estimated  by  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Merchandising  Division  of  the 
National  Dry  Goods  Association  at  ap¬ 
proximately  $3,950,000,000.  That  is  $300,- 
000,000  more  than  last  year,  which  was  a 
good  year  too.  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
we  shall  see  “a  tidal  wave”  of  Christmas 
buying.  Add  that  to  the  business  in  the 
rest  of  the  world,  France,  Germany,  Eng¬ 
land — colossal! 

There  will  be  gifts  of  men’s  furnishings, 
toilet  goods,  bags,  silk  underwear,  leather 
goods,  handkerchiefs,  gloves,  stationery,  jew¬ 
elry,  household  linens,  and  a  thousand  other 
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things,  purchased  from  department  stores, 
specialty  shops,  country  stores,  and  mail¬ 
order  houses.  To  take  care  of  the  rush, 
retailers  will  hire  500,000  extra  employees, 
and  pay  them  something  like  $32,000,000 
in  wages. 

Toys,  of  course,  constitute  a  large  part  of 
the  Christmas  purchases.  There  were  sales 
of  toys  amounting  to  over  $200,000,000  last 
year,  and  it  is  estimated  that  they  will  run 
15  per  cent  higher  this  year.  The  American 
Toy  Industry  directory  lists  1,500  American 
toy  manufacturers,  making  toys  in  612  dif¬ 
ferent  classifications,  answering  to  3,200  dif¬ 
ferent  trade  names.  Salesrooms  of  nearly 
a  hundred  firms  are  in  one  building  alone  in 
New  York  City.  Besides  the  ordinary  toys, 
there  are  many  expensive  ones,  such  as  a 
toy  automobile  with  a  radio  that  actually 
plays,  an  electric  stove  that  can  actually 
roast  a  chicken,  fairy  princess  dolls,  cement 
mixers,  and  an  electric  set  for  casting  other 
toys  from  metal.  As  popular  games  have 
names  like  “Finance,”  or  “Monopoly,”  it 
seems  probable  the  children  expect  to  grow 
up  wealthy  enough  to  keep  right  on  sup¬ 
porting  Santa  Claus  in  the  manner  to  which 
he  has  become  accustomed. 

The  power  of  the  press  as  well  as  the 
movies  are  behind  Santa  nowadays.  Walt 
Disney’s  Mickey  Mouse  and  his  friends  come 
to  life  in  stores  all  over  the  country  to  pep 
up  Santa’s  wares.  They  even  appear  on  elec¬ 
tric  lights  for  the  tree.  Buck  Rogers,  of  the 
cartoons,  is  another  ally.  One  manufacturer 
reported  that  sales  of  Buck  Rogers  equip¬ 
ment  for  interstellar  trips,  helmets,  “disin¬ 
tegrating”  pistols,  etc.,  were  running  into 
millions  of  units  a  year,  and  outselling  cow¬ 
boy  and  Indian  suits  3  to  1. 

Elaborate  Holiday  Advertising 

Christmas  advertising  contracts  now  in¬ 
volve  unbelievable  sums.  Besides  the  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  all 
over  the  country  advertising  experts  are 
arranging  holiday  promotional  schemes  to 
turn  people’s  minds  to  buying.  Santa  him¬ 
self,  however,  is  still  the  greatest  attraction. 
Everywhere  his  understudies  walk  about, 
shiver  on  street  corners,  or  carry  out  astound- 
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ing  dramas  in  shops  to  entertain  children — 
and  their  parents.  Everywhere  ingenious  cir¬ 
cus  stunts  take  place.  Macy’s  Thanksgiving 
Day  Parade  in  New  York  City,  opening  its 
Christmas  sales  campaign,  is  now  an  annual 
event.  A  recent  one  had  in  line  eighteen 
floats;  eleven  bands,  with  Paul  Whiteman 
to  lead  them;  twenty  or  more  rubber  mon¬ 
sters,  helium-filled,  to  float  aloft;  and  Harpo 
Marx  himself  to  liven  things  up.  Although 
this  is  probably  the  largest  show,  it  is  only 
one  of  many.  Costly?  Yes,  indeed.  But 
Santa  is  always  a  businessman.  A  prom¬ 
inent  store  executive  is  quoted  as  saying  of 
one  such  stunt,  “This  is  the  most  productive 
advertising  this  store  will  ever  have.” 

Toys — Yesterday  and  Today 

In  the  magnificent  seventeenth  century 
there  were  expensive  toys  presented  to  roy¬ 
alty.  Louis  XIV  had  a  tiny  automatic  coach 
with  eight  horses.  As  this  equipage  whirled 
to  a  stop  before  the  monarch,  a  lackey 
descended  from  the  box  and  opened  the 
coach  door.  A  scrap  of  a  Court  Lady  de¬ 
scended,  curtsied  to  the  King,  handed  him 
a  wee  petition,  and  reentered  the  coach. 
The  lackey  sprang  to  his  place  and  the  toy 
whirled  away — to  have  its  clockwork  re¬ 
wound.  Charming — but  just  one  little 
coach ! 

Nowadays  miles  of  electric  railway  with 
trains  are  sold.  Macy’s  alone  last  year  claimed 
to  have  316,000  feet  of  track,  with  150,000 
cars  and  locomotives.  A  sales  manager,  in¬ 
structing  his  force,  said,  “If  the  customer 
wants  a  set  of  electric  trains  for  his  two-year- 
old  boy,  don’t  tell  him  the  child’s  too  young. 
Sell  it.  He’ll  get  the  fun  out  of  it  himself.” 
So  he  does.  An  American  King  of  Finance, 
flat  on  his  tummy  on  the  living-room  rug, 
running  electric  trains,  is  no  rare  sight  at 
Christmas  time. 

Like  all  big  business,  Santa  has  his  tra- 
ducers.  A  serious-minded  gentleman  from 
the  West  in  1928  was  chilled  with  horror 
to  hear  that  $300,000  was  annually  spent  in 
the  manufacture  of  Santa  Claus  whiskers. 
He  was  moved  to  call  Santa  a  hoax,  and  “a 
modernized  recrudescence  of  a  heathen  de¬ 
moniac  deity.”  He  bitterly  traced  back  the 
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Saint’s  lineage  thus;  Santa  Claus,  St.  Nich¬ 
olas,  Poseidon,  Anu,  Bel,  Baal,  to  Nimrod, 
Sun  God  of  ancient  Babylonia,  and  called 
on  all  good  people  not  to  join  in  Santa’s 
Saturnalia! 

Santa  is  no  hoax.  We  buy  till  it  hurts — 
to  pay  up  the  rest  of  the  year.  We  try,  all 
of  us,  not  to  let  a  single  child,  however 
underpriviliged,  go  without  a  toy  on  Christ¬ 
mas. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  most  perfect 
and  costly  toy  of  all  was  not  made  for  sale, 
hut  was  born  of  love  and  pity.  This  is  the 


famous  “Fairy  Princess  Doll  House,’’  that 
cost  Colleen  Moore  $434,000  of  her  own 
funds,  took  more  than  nine  years  of  ex¬ 
quisite  artistry  to  make,  and  is  expected, 
through  its  exhibition  in  American  and 
European  cities,  to  bring  back  more  than  a 
million  dollars  to  help  crippled  children. 

In  spite  of  all  his  big  business,  high- 
pressure  selling,  extravagant  buying,  non¬ 
sense,  and  ballyhoo,  Santa  is  still  the  good 
saint  who  gives  presents  at  Christmas — and 
it  surely  looks  as  if  there  would  be  enough 
to  go  round  this  year. 


TRUE-FALSE  TEST  ON  SALES 

Prepared  by  H.  A.  Andruss 

Dean  of  Instruction,  State  Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania 

Directions:  Circle  the  T  or  F  before  each  statement  to  indicate  whether  it  is  true  or 
false.  After  all  responses  are  circled,  proceed  as  follows:  In  each  statement  in  which 
the  F  is  circled,  underline  the  one  word  that  makes  the  statement  false.  Write  one  word 
in  the  space  at  the  right  to  take  the  place  of  the  word  underlined  so  as  to  make  the 
statement  true.  Do  not  consider  the  statements  circled  (T). 

Scoring:  Give  1  point  for  circling  correctly  the  true  statements. 

Give  3  points  for  the  false-correction  statements,  as  follows:  1  point  for  circling  the  F; 
1  point  for  underlining  the  correct  word;  1  point  for  writing  the  correct  word  in  the  space. 

!  Therefore,  true  statements  are  scored  0  or  1  point  and  false  statements  are  scored  0,  1, 
2,  or  3  points. 


Sample: 

Score 

T 

(F) 

Sales  deal  with  real  property . 

(  personal 

) 

( 

3  ) 

T 

(F) 

The  term  “chattels”  generally  refers  to  real  property . 

(  personal 

) 

( 

) 

(T) 

F 

Goods  are  a  form  of  personal  property . 

( 

) 

( 

) 

T 

(F) 

The  evidence  of  ownership  in  personal  property  is  a  bill  of  equity . .  .  i 

(  sale 

) 

( 

) 

(T) 

F 

The  possession  of  personal  property  does  not  always  change  when 

it  is  sold  . 

( 

) 

( 

) 

T 

(F) 

The  assurance  upon  which  the  buyer  relies  when  he  buys  goods  is 

known  at  law  as  a  surety . 

(  warranty 

) 

( 

) 

T 

(F) 

The  sale  of  personal  property  is  an  executory  contract . 

(  executed 

) 

( 

) 

(T) 

F 

At  an  auction  sale,  an  offer  is  known  as  a  bid . 

( 

) 

( 

) 

T 

(F) 

The  seller  of  personal  property  is  the  vendee . 

(  vendor 

) 

( 

) 

(T) 

F 

At  an  auction  sale,  the  auctioneer  represents  the  offeree . 

( 

) 

( 

) 

T 

(F) 

The  bidder  at  an  auction  sale  is  the  offeree.  .  . 

(  offeror 

) 

( 

) 

(T) 

F 

Fungible  goods  are  sold  by  sample . 

( 

) 

( 

) 

T 

(F) 

Part  payment  of  the  sales  price  avoids  the  need  for  a  written  deed  .  . 

(memorandum) 

( 

) 

(T) 

F 

A  chattel  mortgage  is  a  claim  or  Icin  against  personal  property. .  . . 

( 

) 

( 

) 

T 

(F) 

The  Statute  of  Limitations  requires  that  contracts  to  sell  goods  in 

excess  of  a  specified  amount  be  written . 

(  Frauds 

) 

( 

) 

(T) 

F 

The  consideration  in  a  sales  contract  is  the  price . 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(T) 

F 

Barter  is  the  exchange  of  property  for  property . 

( 

) 

( 

) 
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Functional  Method  of  Teaching 


Its 


LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 

WHAT  is  the  correct  method  of  be¬ 
ginning  to  read  in  the  functional 
method  class?  This  is  described  at 
some  length  in  the  Teacher  s  Hahdboo}^  to 
the  Functional  Method  Manual,  but  we  might 
repeat  briefly  here  that  the  pupils  are  taught 
the  alphabet  from  the  blackboard  and  read 
from  the  blackboard  with  the  assistance  of 
the  teacher  for  two  class  periods  before  they 
are  given  a  connected-matter  reading  assign¬ 
ment  for  home  work.  They  are  given  a 
printed  key  for  all  shorthand  practice  ma¬ 
terial  until  they  are  so  skillful  that  the  key 
is  clearly  unnecessary  for  the  majority  of  the 
pupils.  They  are  not  urged  to  read  rapidly; 
the  writer  is  satisfied  with  reading  speeds  of 
40  to  50  words  a  minute  in  the  early  weeks 
of  the  work. 

Even  this  brief  description  introduces  sev¬ 
eral  points  that  trouble  different  groups  of 
teachers.  Many  feel  that  the  older  type  of 
shorthand  exercise,  in  which  the  student  has 
only  a  page  or  two  of  shorthand  to  prepare 
and,  therefore,  can  read  it  off  glibly  in  class 
the  next  day,  is  easier  than  this  newer  plan. 
It  is  much  more  important,  however,  that 
the  pupil  read  the  w'ords  in  many  new,  even 
though  only  slightly  differing,  contexts  be¬ 
cause: 

The  very  essence  of  learning  is  not  repeating  a 
performance,  but  making  a  new  one.  (Wheeler  and 
Perkins,  Principles  of  Mental  Development,  page  351, 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  1936.) 

Each  time  the  pupil  rereads  the  same  ma¬ 
terial,  he  is  repeating  a  performance;  each 
time  he  reads  a  page  of  new  material  contain¬ 
ing  the  same  shorthand  outlines,  he  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  new  performance.  On  pages  457-459 


of  their  Principles  of  Mental  Development, 
the  same  authors,  in  an  excellent  discussion, 
give  reasons  why  this  is  true.  We  quote: 

Reading  must  follow  the  laws  of  expanding  and 
differentiating  wholes.  The  ability  to  recognize  a 
word,  no  matter  where,  dejKnds  on  a  meaning 
derived  from  some  larger  whole.  Then,  seeing  the 
word  in  any  situation,  and  recognizing  it,  is  a  trans- 
ixisition  from  one  situation  to  another  within  this 
larger  whole.  This  means,  in  reading,  where  the 
number  of  words  to  be  learned  is  large,  that  the 
chilli  must  confront  reading-situations  rejieatedly. 
Hut  this  is  not  rejxtition  of  single  words  as  such. 
There  is  a  corollary  to  the  principle  of  transposi¬ 
tion  called  the  Law  of  Segregation,  that  before  an 
object  can  be  jxrceived  as  a  relatively  segregated 
whole  it  must  have  emerged  from  a  larger  number 
of  relatively  unlike  wholes.  This  makes  transposi¬ 
tion  possible.  The  field  of  experience  which  is  to 
give  an  “isolated”  word  its  recognition-value  must 
become  an  expanded  unit.  Recall  what  was  said  a 
short  time  ago  about  the  inability  of  the  child  to 
transpose  at  first.  He  will  not  be  able  to  recognize 
an  “isolated”  word  until  the  recognition  emerges 
from  a  whole  that  takes  in  many  sentence-situations. 

.  .  .  Each  time  a  single  word  is  used  in  a  new 
context  it  becomes  more  familiar.  This  is  exactly 
the  opfxisite  from  the  situation  demanded  by  the 
association  theory.  The  reason  why  “repetition”  in 
different  wholes  produces  results  is  the  fact  that, 
while  this  process  is  going  on,  the  reader  is  dis¬ 
covering  how  certain  configurational  sequences  of 
words  demand  completion.  The  particular  configura¬ 
tion  is  not  repeated;  it  is  different  each  time,  but  the 
type  of  demand  is  the  same.  This  demand  is  based 
on  the  dynamics  of  verbal  thought  construction. 
(Wheeler  and  Perkins.  Principles  of  Mental  Devel¬ 
opment,  page  457,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 
1936.) 

Mursell  tells  us  almost  the  same  thing: 

A  fourth  factor  to  consider  is  that  of  amount. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  reading  abilities  which 
are  basic  in  school  learning,  one  serious  criticism  of 
the  organization  of  many  subjects  is  that  they  set 
up  far  too  small  an  amount  for  the  pupils  to  read. 
The  theory  seems  to  be  that  school  study  ought  to 
call  for  a  very  laborious  analytic  type  of  reading, 
in  which  the  search  for  detail  is  a  prominent  element, 
and  where  much  repetition  is  supposed  to  take  place. 
It  has  been  shown  that  extensive  reading  possesses 
many  outstanding  educational  values  in  which  inten¬ 
sive  reading  is  conspicuously  lacking.  For  an  equal 
investment  of  time  and  effort,  it  allows  definitelv 
better  returns  in  the  way  of  amount  remembered, 
ability  to  solve  problems  in  the  field  in  question,  and 
desirable  mental  attitudes.  Moreover,  it  is  a  vers' 
important  factor  in  developing  reading  ability  as 
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such,  as  IS  shown  at  once  when  we  compare,  by 
means  of  a  reading  test,  pupils  who  read  extensively 
with  those  who  read  only  a  little.  (Page  137.) 

We  should  not  make  the  drill  independent  of  the 
functioning  skill,  but  carry  it  on  imbedded  in  the 
context  of  its  application.  Remember  that  applica¬ 
tion  is  part  of  drill.  It  is  just  as  im^^tortant  to  see 
that  the  ability  is  applied  in  many  different  settings 
1$  it  is  to  repeat  it  frequently.  (James  L.  Murscll, 
The  Psychology  of  Secondary  School  Teaching,  page 
111,  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  1932.) 

Morrison  agrees  with  the  authors  already 
quoted: 
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Throughout, the  stage  of  silent  reading,  in  class, 
from  books,  the  emphasis  is  u(X)n  much  reading 
rather  than  upon  intensive  reading.  'The  teaching 
problem  is  to  furnish  the  basis  for  so  much  practice 
writh  content  which  has  a  meaning  and  appeal  of 
Its  own  that  the  principle  of  initial  diffuse  move¬ 
ments  may  have  full  swing,  under  motivation  which 
originates  in  interest  in  the  content  read.  The  fore¬ 
going  statement  of  principle  would  of  course  not  be 
taken  as  advice  to  encourage  or  accept  negligent,  or 
halfhearted,  or  effortless  reading.  An  essential  part 
of  the  teacher's  task  is  always  to  be  on  the  hunt 
for  suitable  reading  material.  (Henry  C.  Morrison, 
The  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School, 
page  496,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1931.) 

Another  point  that  seems  to  cause  many 
teachers  doubt  is  the  question  of  teaching  the 
shorthand  alphabet.  Because  some  teachers 
of  elementary  reading  have  advocated  teach¬ 
ing  children  to  read  without  learning  the 
alphabet,  it  has  been  assumed  that  this  would 
be  good  practice  in  the  teaching  of  shorthand. 

I  feel  strongly,  however,  that  we  should  teach 
the  shorthand  alphabet  immediately,  thereby 
taking  advantage  of  the  law  of  associative 
shifting.  Mursell  says: 

When  wc  consider  the  relation  of  a  new  language 
to  the  vernacular  already  acquired,  we  come  upon 
the  chief  difference  between  teaching  reading  in 
English  and  in  a  foreign  language,  (a)  When  a 
child  n  the  first  grade  begins  to  learn  to  read  Eng¬ 
lish,  he  must  organize  his  conceptions  along  the 
lines  determined  by  the  language.  It  is  on  this 
primary  mental  organization  that  the  reading  skill 
ultimately  depends.  But  when  in  the  secondary 
•rhool  he  begins  French,  Spanish,  or  German,  this 
preliminary  organizing  is  already  done,  (b)  Fur- 
ihermore,  the  child  has  already  learned  to  associate 
»ords  with  conceptual  meanings.  So  the  real  prob- 
Irni  in  foreign  languages  is  to  learn  to  substitute 
carriers  of  meanings.  Common  sense  clearly  indi- 
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cates  two  steps  here.  (1)  Wc  must  begin  with  a 
clear  functioning  connection  between  the  new  and 
the  old.  To  pretend  that  a  pupil  beginning  a  for¬ 
eign  language  has  no  organized  language  mastery 
at  all  is  absurd.  In  this  respect,  he  is  in  quite  a 
different  position  from  the  first  grade  child  who 
begins  to  learn  to  read  English.  (2)  We  must  work 
consistently  towards  an  independent  mastery  of  the 
new  system  of  meaning-carriers.  It  seems  the  reverse 
of  wisdom  to  try  to  obtain  an  absolute  independence 
from  the  very  first.  (James  L.  Mursell,  The  Psy¬ 
chology  of  Secondary  School  Teaching,  page  140, 
W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  1932.) 

This  also  agrees  with  the  earlier  quotation 
from  Elementary  Principles  of  Education, 
by  Thorndike  and  Gates,  in  which  they  said 
of  the  teacher’s  function  that  “she  should 
utilize  related  acquired  habits  and  informa¬ 
tion  in  order  to  start  action  as  though  on 
familiar  grounds.”  Surely  the  relationship 
of  the  longhand  letter  to  the  shorthand  letter 
should  be  taught  on  the  grounds  stated  by 
Thorndike  and  Gates,  if  for  no  other  reason. 
In  fact.  Gates  himself  says: 

.411  the  methmls  mentioned  should  by  all  means 
lead  up  to  the  teaching  of  word  recognition,  which 
means:  (1)  teaching  the  habit  of  looking  for  dif¬ 
ferences  between  words,  (2)  systematically  compar¬ 
ing  words  to  bring  out  the  differences,  and  (3) 
naming  these  differences  by  the  letter  sounds  so  as 
to  prepare  the  way  for  future  attack  on  strange 
words.  These  methods  do  not,  as  Sometimes  claimed, 
slow  up  the  reading  process  because,  in  reading,  word 
analysis  will  only  be  used  when  it  is  needed  and 
then  it  must  be  used.  (A.  1.  Gates,  New  Methods 
in  Primary  Reading,  page  67,  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1928.) 

Dolch  recognizes  the  same  thing  when  he 
says: 

After  all,  it  is  ability  in  sounding  single  letters  that 
is  of  greatest  usefulness  for  reading.  It  is  only  in 
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this  way  that  one  acquires  recognition  of  the  vast 
number  of  syllables  which  will  be  met  with  in  later 
reading  and  which  are  not  the  same  as  the  phono* 
grams  taught  as  parts  of  monosyllables.  The  in¬ 
dividual  letters  are,  of  course,  not  to  be  thought  of 
as  detached,  but  as  sounded  according  to  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  letters  which  precede  or  follow.  (Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Dolch,  The  Psychology  and  Teaching  of 
Reading,  page  98,  Ginn  and  Company,  1931.) 

The  objection  to  focusing  on  the  alphabetic 
character  or  on  the  word  is  that,  supposedly, 
the  pupil  will  never  learn  to  grasp  the  larger 
units  effectively.  The  correct  methods  of 
teaching  shorthand  reading  are  rather  clearly 
indicated  in  the  following  two  quotations 
from  Gates,  in  which  he  speaks  of  causes  of 
reading  difl&culty  in  children: 

Without  ability  to  read  single  words  effectively, 
pupils  rarely  attain  skill  in  phrase  and  -  sentence 
reading.  (Page  175.) 

Overemphasis  on  reading  large  (sentence  or  para¬ 
graph)  units  in  the  beginning.  Although  it  may 
seem  paradoxical,  difficulty  in  comprehending  phrases 
and  larger  units — and  other  difficulties,  too — may 
result  from  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  secure  comprehension  of  large  and  com¬ 
plex  units  from  the  start.  (Arthur  1.  Gates,  The 
Improvement  of  Reading — A  Program  of  Diagnostic 
and  Remedial  Methods,  pages  176-177,  Tlie  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1936.) 

Surely,  some  of  the  “other  difficulties”  of 
which  Gates  speaks  must  be  the  discourage¬ 
ment  resulting  from  having  to  attempt  to 
read  too  large  a  unit  before  the  pupil  is  really 
prepared  for  it.  But  although  I  believe  in 
teaching  the  pupils  the  alphabet  and  in  begin¬ 
ning  with  short,  simple  units  of  thought,  I 
agree,  of  course,  with  O’Shea’s  statement: 

It  has  been  shown  beyond  question,  in  respect  to 
the  native  tongue,  that  explicit  awareness  of  tech¬ 
nical  details  is  a  barrier  to  a  reading  mastery  of 
the  language,  since,  as  already  pointed  out,  reading 
is  a  synthetic  process  in  which  words  must  function 
marginally  and  merely  as  symbols  to  revive  content; 
and  the  gaining  of  content  is  not  dependent  upon 
a  knowledge  of  technical  minutz  in  linguistic  con¬ 
struction.  (M.  V.  O’Shea,  The  Reading  of  Modem 
Foreign  Languages,  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Bulletin  No.  16,  1927,  pages  72-78.) 

Translated  into  terms  of  our  specific  sub¬ 
ject,  the  practices  of  the  functional  method 
would  seem  to  conform  entirely  to  these 
quotations.  As  advocated  by  Mursell,  Gates, 
and  Dolch,  we  give  the  pupil  the  alphabet 
because,  as  Mursell  says,  “It  seems  the  reverse 
of  wisdom  to  try  to  obtain  an  absolute  inde¬ 
pendence  from  the  very  first.”  We  do  not. 


however,  give  the  rules  and  principles  of 
shorthand,  because  these  would  only  set  up 
the  inhibitions  described  by  Morrison  and 
erect  the  barriers  just  mentioned  by  O’Shea. 

Mursell  describes  even  more  clearly  the 
dangers  involved  in  the  analytic-study  attack: 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  are  many  types  of 
response  to  the  printed  page  which  are  entirely 
different  from  reading.  Proof  reading  would  be 
an  extreme  type  of  such  reactions,  for  the  expert 
proof  reader  docs  not  attend  in  the  least  to  the 
sense  of  the  material  he  is  correcting.  Another 
instance  would  be  the  deciphering  of  a  code  mes¬ 
sage.  The  distinction  here  is  of  such  crucial  prac¬ 
tical  importance  that  every  teacher  should  have  it 
very  dearly  in  mind.  The  difference  lies  essentially 
in  the  shifting  of  attention  away  from  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  involved.  Now  many  skill  pro¬ 
cedures  actually  set  up  an  analytic  rather  than  a 
reading  approach  to  language  material.  This  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  pupil  concentrates  on  vocabulary, 
grammar,  or  rhetorical  form.  To  do  so  may  be  per¬ 
fectly  all  right,  if  this  is  what  we  really  want. 
The  danger  lies  in  the  teacher  supposing  that  the 
pupils  are  learning  to  read,  whereas  in  reality  they 
are  working  on  something  entirely  different.  Such 
an  error  is  all  too  common  in  foreign  language  work, 
where  an  analytic  study  attack  is  substituted  for  a 
reading  approach,  with  disastrous  results,  if  it  is  the 
latter  skill  that  we  hope  to  develop.  (James  L.  Mur¬ 
sell,  The  Psychology  of  Secondary  School  Teaching, 
page  181,  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  1932.) 


DR.  SHAFFER 
COMMENTS 

III 

The  Psychology 

of 

Practice 


/^ANE  psychological  principle  widely  ac-  ^ 
cepted  by  teachers  is  that  a  large  amount  ^ 
of  practice  is  desirable  in  the  formation  of  a 
skilled  act.  “Practice  makes  perfect”  is  an  , 
old  adage,  and  the  principle  of  repetition  in 
learning  has  been  recognized  since  the  time  j 
of  Aristotle.  It  seems  suitable,  therefore,  | 
that  the  functional  method  provides  a  larger  , 
amount  of  practice  than  do  other  systems  of  j 
teaching  shorthand.  Mr.  Leslie  has  pointed  | 
out  this  fact  in  his  present  series  of  articles,  j 
In  recent  years,  psychologists  have  grown 
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increasingly  critical  of  the  principle  of  repeti¬ 
tion,  however.  Instances  can  easily  be  cited 
in  which  repetition  causes  the  weakening  of 
a  performance  instead  of  its  strengthening, 
as  when  one’s  fear  of  driving  in  traffic  is  de¬ 
creased  by  becoming  accustomed  to  it.  It 
is  also  true  that  some  things  are  learned  well 
in  one  experience  without  repetition.  Prac¬ 
tice,  therefore,  is  an  unreliable  aid  to  learn¬ 
ing.  Sometimes  it  helps,  and  sometimes  it 
hinders. 

With  the  rejection  of  faith  in  mere  prac¬ 
tice,  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
}(tnd  of  practice  that  will  produce  a  desired 
result  and  to  the  conditions  under  which 
practice  is  effective.  The  functional  method 
has  recognized  this  tendency,  for  it  does  not 
use  repetitive  practice  in  which  a  word  sym¬ 
bol  is  written  twenty  or  thirty  times  in  suc¬ 
cession.  Instead,  it  emphasizes  the  value  of 
practice  in  varied  contexts.  Let  us  examine 
the  psychological  basis  of  this  procedure. 

Many  psychologists  today  believe  that  ex¬ 
ercise  does  not  cause  learning  in  itself,  but  is 
useful  only  because  it  gives  the  real  causes 
of  learning  an  opportunity  to  operate.  One 
school  of  psychology,  the  Gestalt  approach, 
has  especially  supported  this  view.  Mr. 
Leslie’s  quotations  from  Wheeler  and  Perkins 
in  his  current  article  amply  illustrate  the 
Gestalt  standpoint. 

Associationist  psychology,  under  whose 
wing  the  “law  of  exercise’’  long  was  guarded, 
has  come  to  a  similar  conclusion.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  association  or  conditioning  indicates 
that  one  occurrence  of  an  act  along  with  a 
cue  or  “conditioner”  leads  to  learning.  The 
important  thing  is  that  the  act  shall  occur 
it  the  same  time  as  the  situation  to  which 
it  is  to  be  attached.  If  this  situation  is  ex¬ 
actly  repeated  in  every  detail,  the  act  will  be 
called  forth,  even  after  just  one  experience 
of  training. 

The  trouble  is  that  under  real-life  condi¬ 
tions  “exactly  the  same  situation”  is  rarely 
repeated,  if  ever.  In  order  to  be  evoked 
reliably,  the  act  has  to  be  tied  to  a  whole 
pattern  of  slighdy  varying  situations  or  “con¬ 
ditioners,”  so  that  any  one  of  them  will  call 
It  forth.  In  this  vein,  Guthrie  says  in  one  of 
the  most  important  contributions  to  the 
theory  of  learning  made  in  recent  years: 
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The  law  of  frequency  is  not  a  fundamental  char¬ 
acteristic  of  conditioning.  The  observed  effects  of 
frequent  repetition  are  not  to  be  explained  in  terms 
of  increased  associative  strength  with  added  repeti¬ 
tions,  but  in  terms  of  the  enlistment  of  added  con¬ 
ditioners  which  is  normally  the  result  of  repetition. 
(E.  R.  Guthrie,  The  Psychology  of  Learning,  page 
101,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1935.) 

John  A.  McGeoch  says,  similarly: 

The  empirical  correlation  between  practice  and  the 
increments  of  performance  which  are  learning  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  be  referred  to  the  repetition  itself. 
The  correlation  lesults  from  the  effect  which  repeti¬ 
tion  leads  to  and  from  the  associative  spread  which 
it  permits  to  operate.  (I.  A.  McGeoch,  in  Chapter  13 
of  Psychology,  by  Boring,  Langfeld,  and  Weld. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc., 
publishers.) 

With  respect  to  practice,  therefore,  modern 
psychology  thoroughly  validates  the  procedure 
advocated  by  the  functional  method.  Each 
word  symbol  is  learned,  not  by  repeating  the 
same  performance  many  times,  but  by  at¬ 
taching  the  symbol  to  an  ever  widening  series 
of  meanings  and  contexts.  To  achieve  this 
end  repetitious  practice  is  useless,  but  a  large 
amount  of  varied  practice  is  essential. 

Missouri  Pushes  Speech  Education 

A  PLAN  to  stimulate  speech  education  in 
^  ^  Missouri  has  been  intiugurated  by  Lloyd  W. 
King,  state  superintendent  of  schools.  The  plan 
has  been  designed  to  assist  teachers  who  have 
not  specialized  in  speech  training. 

Demonstrations,  conferences,  and  examina¬ 
tions  will  be  held  in  thirty  school  communities. 
State  speech  awards  for  competitive  and  non¬ 
competitive  speech  will  be  offered  to  pupils,  who 
will  be  encouraged  to  accumulate  enough  points 
to  earn  a  State  Speech  Certificate. 

- • - 
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FORTIETH  N.  C  T.  F.  CONVENTION 
To  Be  Held  in  Chicago,  December  17-50 


AS  this  issue  of  the  BEW  goes  to  press, 
the  program  of  the  fortieth  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Commer¬ 
cial  Teachers  Federation  is  released  by  the 
president  of  the  Federation,  R.  G.  Walters, 
of  Grove  City  College.  President  Walters 
and  his  oihcial  staff  have  prepared  a  program 
of  national  scope  in  the  field  of  business  edu¬ 
cation.  We  wish  space  would  permit  our 
publishing  it  in  full.  A  schedule  of  events 
follows. 

Monday,  December  27 

Morning:  All-day  meeting  of-  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Accredited  Commercial 
Schools. 

Afternoon:  Official  registration.  Organi¬ 
zation  committee  meetings.  Inspection  of 
exhibits. 

Meeting  of  the  Chicago  Area  Business 
Directors  Association,  F.  V.  Unzicker, 
president. 

Meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  Federation 
with  the  officers  of  Departments  and  Round 
Tables  and  local  chairmen. 

Meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lx)max, 
president. 

Evening:  Informal  dance  and  reception. 

Tuesday,  December  28 

Morning:  Official  opening  of  first  general 
session  by  President  Walters.  Addresses;  J.  L. 
Harman,  president.  Bowling  Green  College 
of  Commerce;  Phil  S.  Hanna,  editor,  Chi¬ 
cago  Journal  of  Commerce;  L.  E.  Frailey, 
editorial  director,  Dartnell  Corporation;  pre¬ 
ceded  by  address  of  welcome,  Dr.  William 
H.  Johnson,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Chicago. 

Afternoon:  Private  School  Department 
Meeting,  George  A.  Meadows,  president. 
Theme:  “The  Forward-Looking  Private 
School.” 

Public  School  Department  Meeting,  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Moore,  president.  Theme:  “How 
Much  Specific  Technical  Skill  Must  the 


Commercial  Graduate  Possess  to  Insure  Suc¬ 
cess  on  the  Job?” 

Classrcx)m  Teachers’  Clinic.  Chairman: 
Agnes  Meehan. 

Public  School  Administrators’  Clinic. 
Chairman:  Dr.  E.  G.  Miller. 

Evening:  Banquet  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools. 
Meetings  of  other  organizations  affiliated 
with  the  Federation. 

Wednesday,  December  29 

Morning  and  Afternoon:  Round-table  dis¬ 
cussions.  Note  new  round  table  for  Private 
School  Instructors.  Chairman:  Eben  W. 
PenncKk. 

Evening:  Annual  dinner  dance. 

Thursday,  December  30 

Morning:  General  assembly  and  business 
meeting.  Closing  address;  James  O.  McKin- 
sey,  chairman,  Marshall  Field  and  Company, 
Chicago. 

Paul  Moser,  president  of  Moser  Business 
College,  Chicago,  heads  the  IcKal  hospitality 
committee,  and  every  moment  not  devoted  to 
the  more  serious  part  of  the  program  has 
lieen  filled  by  this  committee  with  a  four-star 
program  of  entertainment  befitting  the 
occasion. 

The  editorial  committee  of  the  Federation, 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Eleanor  Skimin, 
is  performing  an  exceptionally  effective  ser¬ 
vice  for  all  the  members.  During  the  present 
year,  four  numbers  of  Business  Education 
Digest  and  Federation  Notes,  prepared  by 
this  committee,  have  l^en  published  and  are 
meeting  with  a  most  enthusiastic  reception 
in  the  profession. 

In  addition  to  the  publication  of  this  quar¬ 
terly,  Miss  Skimin  and  her  associates  arc 
already  planning  the  1938  Yearbook  of  the 
Federation.  This  yearbook  will  discuss  teach¬ 
ing  procedures  that  square  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  business  office.  Both  the  quarterly 
and  the  yearbook  are  supplied  free  ot 
charge  to  all  members  of  the  Federation. 
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B.E.W.’s  Department  for  Administrators! 

The  General  or  Consumer 
Business  Education  Course 

BENJAMIN  R.  HAYNES,  Ph.D. 


Editor’s  Note — ^Professor  Haynes  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leaders  in  thought  about  business  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  country.  In  September  he  began  his 
work  as  professor  of  business  education  and  secre¬ 
tarial  science  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Previ¬ 
ously  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
School  of  Education,  University  of  California,  which 
position  he  held  since  receiving  the  degVee  of  Doctoi 
of  Philosophy  several  years  ago. 

Dr.  Haynes  has  contributed  frequently  to  journals 
of  business  education  and  is  the  author  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  books: 

Elementary  Business  Training  (Seth  B.  Carkin, 
co-author) 

Secretarial  Problems 
Research  in  Business  Education 
Problems  of  Teaching  Elementary  Business  (Paul 
S.  Lomax,  co-author) 

Problems  in  Business  Education  (Jessie  Graham, 
co-author) 

History  of  Business  Education  in  the  United  States. 
Study  Guide  in  the  Foundation  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  (Jessie  Graham,  co-author) 

Collegiate  Secretarial  Training  (Jessie  Graham  and 
Virginia  Moses,  co-authors) 

His  contribution  to  the  BEW’s  department  for 
administrators  concerns  a  topic  that  is  engaging  the 
attention  of  administrators  and  teachers  of  business 
education  everywhere — the  unified  or  fused  general 
business  course  for  non-vocational  as  well  as  for  vo¬ 
cational  high  school  students.  Several  aspects  of 
this  problem  were  among  those  thought  to  be  of 
immediate  importance  as  indicated  by  the  analysis 
of  the  replies  of  the  check  list  published  in  the 
September  issue  of  the  BEW. 

Professor  Haynes  prepared  his  article  at  our  re¬ 
quest  and  we  are  pleased  to  present  it  to  our 
readers. — Harl  R.  Douglass,  Department  Editor. 


A  LITTLE  more  than  twenty  years 
ago  the  first  attempt  was  made,  in 
the  business  curricula  of  our  public 
secondary  schools,  to  teach  certain  skills  and 
give  certain  information  considered  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  the  equipment  of  all  boys  and 
girls.  Since  then,  nrobably  more  research 


and  publicity,  both  oral  and  written,  have 
been  devoted  to  this  general  phase  of  busi 
ness  education  than  to  any  other. 

Other  branches  of  secondary  education 
have  likewise  made  tremendous  strides  in 
this  field  of  education,  now  known  as  “con 
sumer  education.”  As  teachers  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  subject-matter  areas  have  read  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  books,  articles,  pamph¬ 
lets,  etc.,  the  necessity  for  expanding  their 
offerings  and  protecting  their  particular 
fields  has  become  a  problem  of  paramount 
imjxirtance.  Consequently,  some  zealous 
converts  have  become  so  enthusiastic  that 
we  find  claims  made  that  the  “curriculum" 
should  revolve  around  a  certain  segment  of 
education. 

Such  exaggerated  claims  seem  to  be  pre¬ 
posterous  with  our  teacher-training  institu 
tions,  which,  in  large  measure,  adhere  to 
more  or  less  narrow  subject-matter  courses 
that  must  be  “pursued”  by  the  candidate  in 
order  to  qualify  to  teach  according  to  the 
requirements  set  by  the  institution,  as  well  as 
by  the  state,  county,  and  city.  These  same 
converts  would  throw  out  of  the  program 
anything  that  smacks  of  vocational  education 
and  prepare  only  for  the  “Good  Life.”  It 
would  appear  that  such  a  program  neglects 
considering  the  inescapable  fact  that  a  large 
majority  of  our  boys  and  girls  leave  school 
at  or  before  high  school  graduation  and  that 
such  a  lop-sided  program  will  lead  to  a 
more  or  less  starved  economic  existence. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  principal  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  vocational  and  non-vocational 
subject  lies  in  the  use  the  learner  intends  to 
make  of  it.  A  vocation  is  the  chief  interest 
of  an  individual  and  the  means  by  which  he  i 
earns  his  living.  Latin  and  mathematics,  as  I 
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well  as  the  other  so-called  “academic”  sub¬ 
jects  may  readily  become  vocational  if  the 
learner  intends  using  the  knowledge  and 
skills  derived  from  the  study  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  to  secure  economic  independence. 

It  is  necesary  to  break  down  the  many 
subject-matter  barriers  that  now  persist,  and 
grosser  units  of  instruction  must  be  set  up. 
However,  this  should  not  extend  to  a  single¬ 
teacher  curriculum.  Various  proposals,  sev¬ 
eral  of  which  appear  to  have  merit,  have  ad¬ 
vocated  four,  five,  or  even  six  large  areas  of 
instruction. 

It  w'ill  be  admitted  by  many  that  this  type 
of  “consumer  education”  is  in  a  more  or 
less  chaotic  condition  at  present,  with  much 
overlapping  and  duplication.  Naturally,  cer¬ 
tain  identical  elements  can  well  be  taught, 
but  when  the  same  information  is  imparted 
by  teachers  in  a  number  of  different  fields — 
each  teacher  being  equipped  with  a  different 
concept  in  terms  of  his  subject-matter  major 
and  his  previous  training  and  experience — 
one  can  well  expect  rather  “thin  slices,”  with 
more  or  less  inaccurate  teaching.  There  are 
courses  labeled  “business  arithmetic”  that  are 
nothing  more  than  courses  in  everyday  busi¬ 
ness;  yet  these  courses  are  taught  in  another 
department  and  become  part  of  the  core 
that  the  neglected  student  must  take  to 
qualify  for  high  school  graduation. 

Home  economics  teachers  have  made  com¬ 
mendable  strides  in  making  their  courses 
more  vital  to  larger  numbers  of  students. 
Science  teachers  have  likewise  progressed  re¬ 
markably,  and  a  recent  book,  “Senior 
Science,”  by  Bush,  Ptacek,  and  Kovats 
(American  Book  Company),  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing  example  of  a  fused,  socialized  book  that 


^  About  Dr.  Haynes:  Professor  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  and  secretarial  science.  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville.  PhJ).  from  New  York 
University.  Formerly  professor  of  commerce 
and  education.  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Author,  co-author,  editor  of  twelve 
books  and  booklets  on  commercial  education; 
has  had  many  articles  published  in  the  BEW 
and  in  other  professional  journals.  Belongs 
to  and  is  active  in  several  professional  organ¬ 
izations.  A  former  president  and  director  of 
the  NEA  Department  of  Business  Education. 
Member  of  executive  committee  of  NACTTI. 
Formerly  associate  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Business  Education. 


^  About  Dr.  Douglass:  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  secondary  education, 
University  of  Minnesota. 
Ph.D.  from  Leland  Stanford 
University.  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Col¬ 
lege  Teachers  of  Education. 
Author  of  several  texts  on 
secondary  school  administra¬ 
tion.  Consultant  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Youth  Commission  and  to  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission. 


may  be  read  with  profit  by  business  teachers. 
This  book  is  the  result  of  an  outgrowth  of 
an  eight-year  experiment  with  an  integrated 
science  course  in  the  senior  high  school. 

It  has  been  my  opinion  for  several  years 
that  we,  in  business  education,  must  do 
something  in  the  near  future  to  make  more 
meaningful  and  less  factual  some  of  the 
subjects  that  now  constitute  our  curricula 
and  which,  in  some  instances,  have  become 
so  numerous  and  so  “thin”  as  to  threaten 
much  of  the  progress  made  during  this 
century. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  discover  through 
social  and  activity  surveys  and  analyses  what 
“learnings”  are  of  sufficient  frequency  to  be 
included  in  a  considerably  reduced  number 
of  “courses.”  The  first  general  business 
course,  known  under  a  variety  of  titles,  such 
as  “everyday  business,”  “first  lessons  in  busi¬ 
ness,”  “introduction  to  business,”  “general 
business,”  and  the  like,  has  disappeared  in 
some  cities,  partly  because  of  the  criticisms 
already  listed  and  also  because  of  a  feeling 
that  seems  to  be  increasing  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  generally  included  in  such  a  course  can 
be  incorporated  in  “grosser  units.” 

With  the  proper  facilities  established  for 
control,  is  it  not  possible  to  fuse  the  content 
into  larger  and  more  significant  learning 
situations.^  In  one  large  city  there  has  been 
under  way  for  about  four  years  an  experi¬ 
ment  wherein  the  specific  content  elements 
as  such  have  disappeared  and  definite  units, 
such  as  the  automobile,  the  home,  the  store¬ 
keeper,  etc.,  have  been  established  and  specific 
skills  are  taught  not  as  skills  by  themselves 
but  rather  in  conjunction  with  their  use  in 
solving  some  problem  concerned  with  the 
unit  under  consideration.  For  instance,  a 
check  is  necessary  in  partial  payment  for  the 
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car  in  the  automobile  unit.  When  this  situa¬ 
tion  arises,  actual  learning  takes  place  in 
making  out  the  check  to  meet  this  practical 
obligation. 

During  the  past  few  months  several  books 
on  general  business  have  been  published  that 
indicate  the  thinking  now  being  done,  and 
these  books  should  have  a  favorable  effect 
upon  persons  now  concerned  with  evaluating 
their  course  offerings. 

To  be  specific,  is  it  necessary  or  even  de¬ 
sirable  to  offer  all  high  school  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  business  curricula  a  full  year’s 
course  in  law  and  courses  in  economic  geog¬ 
raphy,  business  arithmetic,  business  English 
(not  correspondence),  everyday  business,  ad¬ 
vanced  everyday  business,  economics,  etc.? 

Is  it  not  possible  and  at  the  same  time  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  content  of  these  courses  be  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  the  boys 
and  girls  as  consumers  and  that  as  a  result 
one  or  more  fused  courses  be  set  up  with  a 
central  theme  predominating  so  that  the 
learner  sees  each  specific  content  element  in 
terms  of  a  large  experience  rather  than  as 
a  scattered  bit  of  information  to  be  learned 
in  isolated  fashion? 

•  Studies  already  completed  tend  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  elementary  school  pupils 
carry  on  many  of  the  business  experiences  of 
junior  and  senior  high  school  students,  and 
that  possibly  the  greatest  difference  lies  in  the 
frequency  of  use  of  these  experiences.  Con¬ 
sequently,  some  elementary  school  teachers 
have  found  it  advantageous  to  include  in 
their  subject  content  much  of  the  material 
sometimes  found  in  everyday  business  courses. 

As  soon  as  wc,  as  business  teachers,  can 
determine  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the 
extent  and  kind  of  business  experiences  that 
our  boys  and  girls  should  possess,  and  then 
set  up  a  reduced  number  of  courses,  suffi¬ 
ciently  enriched  and  endowed  to  warrant 
their  existence,  then  business  education  will 
not  only  be  strengthened  but  it  will  receive 
the  support  of  administrators,  supervisors, 
teachers,  and  the  public  that  this  type  of 
education  deserves. 

Two  general  objectives  that  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  teachers  of  such  fused  business 
courses  are: 

1.  To  study,  through  student  participation  and 


student  doings,  the  stKial -economic  services  rendered 
by  business  as  one  is  confronted  with  those  services 
in  actual  life  as  a  consumer. 

2.  To  emphasize  and  to  secure  an  appreciation  of 
the  unity  of  life  activities  and  the  need  for  a  well- 
balanced  education  with  respect  to  the  development 
and  growth  of  each  student  in  the  following  six 
major  groups  of  life  experiences:  physical,  family, 
civic,  character,  recreation,  and  economic  (including 
vocational). 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  social¬ 
ized  institutions,  such  as  the  state,  church, 
home,  school,  and  organized  recreation,  have 
their  business  side,  and  that  all  persons,  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  field  of  specialization,  engage 
in  numerous  business  activities.  Therefore, 
business  education  can  well  be  included  in 
the  program  of  all  students,  provided  we  do 
not  become  superspecialized  or  endeavor  to 
be  overambitious  as  to  the  extent  of  this 
work  that  we  feel  should  be  included  in  the 
core.  Likewise,  there  should  be  no  quarrel 
as  to  what  kind  of  teacher  should  teach  it 
but  rather  a  serious  attempt  should  be  made 
to  obtain  the  teacher  best  qualified  because 
of  his  training  and  experience. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  article 
to  include  the  courses  that  are  called  “ter¬ 
minal”  or  “vocational,”  but  rather  a  plea  has 
been  made  to  clarify  our  thinking  as  to  what 
business  information  we  feel  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  program  of  studies  to  be  re¬ 
quired  of  all  high  school  students. 
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LEM  W.  COL 
LINS,  dean  of  the 
school  of  commerce 
and  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  account¬ 
ing  of  the  University 
of  Denver,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Ac¬ 
countants  at  the  annual 
meeting,  held  in  Octo¬ 
ber  in  New  York  City. 

Dean  Collins  is  a 
practicing  certified 
public  accountant,  a  past  president  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Society  of  C.P.A.’s,  and  chairman  of  the 
State  Board  of  Accountancy.  For  eight  years  he 
was  manager  of  revenue  for  the  city  and  county 


of  Denver. 

He  has  published  four  books  and  several 
articles  dealing  with  accounting. 

His  hobby,  he  tells  us,  is  “the  mountains. 
He  is  happily  situated  to  indulge  such  a  hobby! 
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The  Counting  House 


Teaching  the  Characteristics 
Of  S(>ecial  Journals 

P.  W.  Cutshall 
Hughes  High  School 
Cimimiati,  Ohio 

The  current  generally  accepted  method 
of  teaching  special  journals  requires 
that  they  be  introduced  after  the  gen¬ 
eral  journal  has  been  used  as  the  only  book 
of  original  entry.  This  is  not  necessarily 
the  logical  teaching  sequence.  In  fact,  in 
classes  where  the  special  journals  are  taught 
before  the  general  journal,  and  the  latter  is 
used  only  for  sundry  entries,  the  results  are 
)ust  as  satisfactory  and  considerable  time  is 
saved  over  the  orthodox  method. 

Of  course,  this  method  of  teaching  the 
special  journals  first  demands  a  departure 
from  the  usual  textbook  presentation  and  re¬ 
quires  a  little  more  w’ork  by  the  teacher,  but 
this  work  may  be  justified  when  one  con¬ 
siders  the  efficient  results  obtained  and  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  elimination  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  teaching  the  same  thing  two  different 
ways. 

Regardless  of  the  sequence,  however,  the 
teaching  of  special  journals  can  be  made 
more  interesting  to  the  pupils,  and  they  will 
have  a  better  understanding  of  all  the  essen¬ 
tials  involved,  if  the  important  characteristics 
of  each  special  journal  are  finally  presented 
to  them  in  summarized  form.  The  chart  on 
the  next  page  is  the  result  of  refloated  expe¬ 
riences  in  the  making  of  such  a  summary. 
If  the  chart  is  to  be  useful,  it  is  obvious 

Mr.  McFadzcn  is  head  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  at  Lindsay  High  School,  Lindsay,  California. 


that  it  must  be  accompanied  by  suitable  and 
sufficient  explanation  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
students. 

First  of  all,  the  use  of  the  special  journals 
should  be  justified.  Bookkeeping  is  usually 
defined  as  an  efficient  or  systematic  method 
of  recording.  This  characteristic  should  be 
applied  to  special  journals  at  the  time  of 
their  presentation.  The  students  will  quick¬ 
ly  recognize  that  (1)  buying  and  (2)  selling 
merchandise,  (3)  receiving  and  (4)  paying 
money  are  the  four  kinds  of  financial  activi¬ 
ties  that  are  typical  of  any  merchandising 
business. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  four 
typical  activities  occur  frequently  and  regu¬ 
larly  in  any  merchandising  business.  The 
attention  of  the  students  should  be  directed 
to  the  fact  that,  since  each  kind  of  activity 
is  different  from  any  other,  it  is  necessary  to 
record  certain  typical  information  about  each 
of  the  four  kinds  of  activity  that  is  not  need¬ 
ed  for  any  one  of  the  others.  This  requires 
a  different  ruling  in  each  different  journal  to 
record  the  spyecial  information  about  each 
one. 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  in  a 
large  business  the  numerical  quantity  of 
transactions  is  too  great  for  one  person  to 
record  them  all.  To  solve  this  situation, 
more  bookkeepers  have  to  be  employed,  and 
this  necessitates  making  a  division  of  the 
records. 

At  this  point  the  kind  of  information  that 
it  is  desirable  to  record  for  each  type  of 
transaction  should  be  discussed.  Simultane¬ 
ously,  the  proper  ruling  for  the  journals 
should  be  taught  so  that  the  special  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  recorded  efficiently. 

The  above  two  statements  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  within  the  scope  of  this  article.  It  is 
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emphasized  that  the  chart  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  after  the  students  have  mastered  the 
mechanics  of  recording  and  are  familiar 
with  the  ruling  and  the  use  of  the  journals, 
Hy  all  means  the  chart  must  be  developed  in 
class  so  that  the  students  may  benefit  by  the 
discussion  of  the  various  points  and  that  it 
may  be  completed  w'ith  some  uniformity  of 
expression. 

When  the  purchases  journal  is  being  dis¬ 
cussed,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  any 
transaction  recorded  in  this  journal  must 
satisfy  three  requirements;  namely,  it  must 
be  (1)  a  purchase,  (2)  of  merchandise,  and 
(3)  on  account.  The  pupils’  attention  should 
immediately  be  called  to  some  transactions 
that  meet  one  or  more  of  the  requirements 
but  that  do  not  meet  all  of  them,  <md  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  be  recorded  in  this  journal; 
for  example,  (1)  a  purchase  of  office  equip¬ 
ment  on  account,  (2)  a  purchase  of  mer¬ 
chandise  for  cash,  and  (3)  the  return  of  mer¬ 
chandise  previously  purchased  on  account. 

The  source  of  information  is  included  in 
the  chart  to  keep  the  pupils  from  thinking 
that  information  about  transactions  always 
comes  from  a  printed  page  or  an  instruction 
sheet.  This  column  should  give  the  pupils 
more  nearly  a  true  conception  of  the  task  of 
the  bookkeeper  and  how  important  it  is  for 
them  to  have  a  thorough  understanding  of 
business  forms  and  of  the  information  they 
contain.  The  use  of  the  original  invoice  for 
recording  in  the  purchases  journal  may  be 


fixed  in  the  pupils’  minds  by  calling  their! 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  firm  always  re- 1 
ceives  the  original  copy  of  a  letter,  and  that  kd 
the  invoice  is  a  special  form  of  business  letter.  I 
When  discussing  the  posting  from  the  f  dc' 
journals,  it  is  well  to  mention  the  fact  that  I  us< 
the  posting  of  separate  amounts  and  the  post- 1 
ing  of  column  totals  must  always  be  decided  I 
when  posting  from  every  special  column  in  I  ly 
every  special  journal.  If  this  is  emphasized  I  mi 
at  the  beginning,  the  pupils  are  not  quite  so  |  po 
likely  to  overlook  one  or  the  other  later  on.  I  sai 
Furthermore,  both  postings  should  be  dis- 1  tic 
cussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  knowl- 1  an 
edge  the  pupil  has  assimilated  about  the  I  an 
characteristics  of  accounts}  I  ch 

Thus,  since  here  is  a  record  of  purchases  |  eri 
of  merchandise,  the  value  of  purchases  is  in- 1 
creased  and  the  Purchases  account  must  be  1  vc 
debited.  Likewise,  since  the  purchases  were  I  m 
on  account,  the  amount  of  debts  for  which  I  na 
the  debtor  is  liable  is  now  greater,  and  since  |  of 
no  promise  in  writing  was  given,  the  credit- 1  ih 
ors  accounts  must  be  credited.  The  presence  /  {X 
of  a  necessity  for  maintaining  equality  of  i  di 
debits  and  credits  in  each  journal  should  also  1  st 
be  pointed  out  at  this  time.  j  er 

There  is  usually  no  difficulty  encountered  |  m 
in  teaching  the  use  of  the  initial  letter  of  the  j  ic 
name  of  the  special  journal  to  indicate  in  I  bi 
the  ledger  where  the  posting  came  from.  I 
Pupils  realize  that  there  are  five  possible  o 
^P.  W.  Cutshall,  “The  Characteristics  of  Accounts,”  j 
The  Business  Education  World,  pp.  268-271,  !  ^ 

!  St 


Characteristics  of  Special  Journals  1  c 


Special 

Journals 

Nature  of 
Transactions 

Source  of 
Information 

Posting  of 
Separate  Amts. 

1 

Posting  of 
Totals 

Postings 
Indicated  By: 

Most 
Postings 
Dr.  or  Cr, 

Purchases 

Purchases  of 
mdse,  on  acet. 

Original 

invoices 

Cr.  side  of 
creditors  acets. 

Dr.  side  of 
Purchases  acet. 

P  and 
page  ro. 

Cr. 

Sales 

Sales  of 
mdse,  on  acet. 

Duplicate 

invoices 

Dr.  side  of 
customers 

acets. 

Cr.  side  of 
Sales  acet. 

S  and 
invoice  no. 

Dr. 

Cash  Receipts 

All  cash 
received 

Cash  items 
and  duplicate 
receipts 

Cr.  side  of 
acets.  named 

Dr.  side  of 
Cash  acet. 

C  and  even 
page  no. 

Cr. 

Cash 

Payments 

All  cash 
paid  out 

Check  stubs 
and  receipts 

Dr.  side  of 
acets.  named 

Cr.  side  of 
Cash  acet. 

C  and  odd 
page  no. 

Dr. 

Ii 
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journals  from  which  the  amounts  in  the 
ledger  come.  The  use  of  the  initial  letter  of 
fhe  name  of  each  journal  is  also  readily  un¬ 
derstood  because  it  is  the  logical  symbol  to 
use. 

The  pupils  will  find  the  information  in 
the  last  column  of  the  chart  helpful,  especial¬ 
ly  when  trying  to  locate  errors.  This  infor¬ 
mation  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
postings  from  any  one  journal  are  on  the 
same  side  of  the  ledger  with  but  one  excep¬ 
tion,  the  total.  Thus,  if  the  pupil  discovers 
any  posting  marked  “P”  on  the  debit  side  of 
any  account  in  the  ledger  except  the  Pur¬ 
chases  account,  he  should  realize  there  is  an 


error. 

The  teacher  should  aid  the  students  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  sales  journal  by  much  the  same 
method  as  was  used  for  the  purchases  jour¬ 
nal.  Because  many  firms  follow  the  practice 
of  filing  the  duplicate  invoices  and  using 
them  as  their  sales  journal  from  which  they 
post  to  the  accounts,  the  posting  is  better  in¬ 
dicated  by  “S”  and  the  invoice  number  in¬ 
stead  of  a  page  number.  This  can  be  further 
emphasized  by  showing  the  class  an  actual 
multiple-copy  invoice  with  one  or  more  cop¬ 


ies  punched  so  that  they  may  be  filed  on  the 
binder  posts  of  a  loose-leaf  book. 

Cash  Book  Two  Separate  Journals 

When  the  cash  receipts  journal  is  being 
taught,  it  should  be  made  very  clear  to  the 
students  that  the  records  of  cash  receipts  and 
cash  payments  are,  in  fact,  two  separate  jour¬ 
nals.  In  other  words,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  cash  book  is  not  a  journal.  Rath¬ 
er,  it  is  a  combination  of  two  separate  jour¬ 
nals  that  are  often  kept  by  different  individ¬ 
uals,  in  different  offices,  and  in  different 
books.  These  journals  are  sometimes  put  on 
opposite  pages  merely  as  a  matter  of  conven¬ 
ience  when  one  person  keeps  the  record  of 
both  cash  receipts  and  cash  payments. 

Anoiher  point  that  should  be  made  clear 
is  the  matter  of  what  things  are  properly 
considered  cash.  For  example,  some  pupils 
will  want  to  include  promissory  notes  as  cash 
because  they  recall  having  made  entries  in 
the  cash  receipts  journal  in  which  they  wrote 
“Notes  Receivable”  as  the  account  credited. 
It  should  be  explained  that  the  record  in  the 
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cash  receipts  journal  was  for  the  cash  or 
check  received  and  not  for  the  note  received. 

Cash  can  very  properly  be  divided  into 
two  items:  cash  and  cash  items.  The  first 
would  include  all  currency  and  coins;  the 
latter  would  include  checks,  post  office  money 
orders,  bank  drafts,  cashier’s  checks,  travel¬ 
er’s  checks,  etc. 

Record  All  Cash  Receipts 

Still  another  point  to  be  stressed  is  that  the 
record  of  cash  received  should  include  all 
cash  received  even  though  there  may  be  an¬ 
other  entry  for  the  same  amount  in  another 
journal,  such  as  the  general  journal. 

While  it  is  true  that  cash  items  usually 
supply  the  information  for  recording  in  the 
cash  receipts  journal,  yet  in  many  businesses, 
such  as  retail  stores,  public  utilities,  etc., 
much  of  the  cash  received  is  currency  so  that 
some  business  form  must  supply  the  neces¬ 
sary  information.  The  term  “duplicate  re¬ 
ceipt”  or  “receipt  stub”  may  be  used  to 
describe  such  other  forms  as  sales  tickets, 
stubs  of  electric  light  and  telephone  bills,  de¬ 
tachable  headings  of  monthly  statements,  and 
carbon  copies  and  stubs  of  receipts. 

When  the  cash  receipts  and  cash  payments 
are  recorded  on  opposite  pages,  the  letter 
“C”  and  an  even  page  number  should  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  postings  from  the  cash 
receipts  journal.  To  emphasize  this  point, 
the  pupils’  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  in  any  textbook  the  left-hand  page 
alw'ays  has  an  even  number. 

A  useful  point  to  stress  is  the  fact  that  all 
postings  in  the  ledger  marked  “S”  or  “C” 
and  an  odd  number  should  be  found  on  the 
debit  side.  The  only  exceptions  are  the 
totals  posted  to  the  Sales  and  Cash  accounts. 
Likewise,  all  postings  marked  with  “P”  or 
“C”  and  an  even  number  must  be  on  the 
credit  side  except  when  in  the  Purchases  or 
Cash  accounts.  This  knowledge  should  help 
eliminate  some  of  the  careless  errors  made 
when  posting  and  also  help  detect  errors  if 
it  is  necessary  to  audit  the  ledger  for  mis¬ 
takes. 

The  fact  that  cash  payments  information 
is  obtained  for  the  most  part  from  check 
stubs  needs  to  be  emphasized.  In  the  first 
place,  the  person  who  writes  the  checks  may 
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not  be  the  jjcrson  who  records  the  payments. 
Under  such  conditions  the  bookkeeper  must 
depend  upon  the  information  supplied  by 
the  stub,  because  the  check  was  probably 
written  and  mailed  hours  l^fore  he  is  ready 
to  make  the  entry. 

The  pupils  do  their  recording  of  such 
transactions  under  artificial  conditions,  and 
there  is  danger  of  their  forming  wrong  hab¬ 
its.  For  example,  since  they  have  the  check 
in  their  possession  for  some  time  after  writ¬ 
ing  it,  they  will  probably  use  that  as  their 
source  of  information,  or  they  may  even  use 
the  instruction  sheet.  Knowing  that  in  act¬ 
ual  practice  they  must  rely  upon  the  stub 
should  also  help  the  pupils  to  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  making  the  stub  record  clear  and 
complete  when  they  write  checks.  • 

The  other  points  covered  by  the  chart  can 
be  easily  developed  by  using  as  examples  the 
items  already  discussed. 

This  chart  gives  the  teacher  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  teach  the  relations  between 
the  recording  of  transactions  and  the  charac¬ 


teristics  of  accounts.  Furthermore,  the  teach¬ 
er  can  emphasize  the  importance  of  being 
familiar  with  business  forms,  since  they  pro¬ 
vide  most  of  the  information  for  recording 
transactions  in  actual  business. 

One  of  the  greatest  values  derived  from 
the  chart  is  the  summary  of  information  and 
review’  that  it  provides.  It  gives  the  pupil 
not  only  a  brief  set  of  facts  in  convenient 
form  for  quick  reference,  but  also  valuable 
training  in  seeing  many  scattered  facts  con¬ 
cisely  summarized. 

An  Introduction 
To  the  Work  Sheet 

Hazel  Creal 

Rochester  Junior  College 
Rochester,  Minnesota 

IT  has  been  my  experience  that  students 
have  little  difficulty  w’ith  the  Ixjokkeeping 
cycle  until  the  work  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
period  is  encountered.  The  work  sheet,  which 
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Working  Papers,  for  the  Month  of  October,  1937 


Name  of  Account 


Trial  Balance 


G>st  and  Income 


Balance  Sheet 


Notes  Receivable 


Accounts  Receivable 


1200.00 


1700.00 


Merchandise  Inventory  (Oct.  1)  4000  00 

Accounts  Payable 


Gipital  Stock 
Purchases 


Expense 


1500  00 


Merchandise  Inventory  (Oct.  31), 
Surplus,  Oct.  31 


1200.00 


1700.00 


5000.00 


3400  00 


5000.00 


2000.00  —k  (cost  of  sal  es) 


3400.00 


10,000.00  I  10,000.00  ! 


3500.00 


3400.00  I  3400.00  |  7100.00  I  7100.00 


500.00  'i 
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I  introduce  before  adjustments  are  necessary, 
usually  is  the  first  stumbling  block. 

Preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  the 
work  sheet,  it  is  pointed  out  that,  in  order 
to  find  the  net  gain  for  the  period,  three  items 
must  be  known:  sales  income,  cost  of  sales, 
and  expenses.  (See  chart  on  opposite  page.) 

Of  course,  the  selling  price  and  expenses 
arc  obtained  directly  from  the  account  bal¬ 
ances.  This  leaves  only  cost  of  goods  sold  to 
be  ascertained,  the  calculation  of  which  pre¬ 
sents  no  difficulty  when  thought  of  as  an 
arithmetic  problem.  Students  readily  under¬ 
stand  that  goods  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  a  period,  plus  goods  purchased,  minus 
goods  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
equals  the  cost  of  what  is  sold. 

But,  when  these  data  are  presented  in 
work-sheet  form,  confusion  with  inventories 
invariably  results.  So,  I  have  tried  the  plan 
of  bringing  the  cost  of  goods  sold  into  the 
profit  and  loss  column  on  the  line  with  pur¬ 
chases  (instead  of  showing  inventories  and 
purchases  separately),  and  indicating  by  ar¬ 
rows  what  amounts  were  used  in  its  determi¬ 
nation.  After  one  or  two  work  sheets  have 
been  prepared  in  this  fashion,  the  students 
realize  that  beginning  inventory  placed  in 
the  same  column  with  purchases  and  ending 
inventory  placed  in  the  opposite  column  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  effect. 

Making  Bookkeeping 
Abstractions  Concrete 

Olivier  Lefebvre 
Montreal,  Canada 

OOKKEEPING  students,  as  a  rule,  fail 
to  grasp  the  abstractions  behind  terms 
such  as  deferred  charges,  deferred  credits, 
accrued  liabilities,  reserves,  etc.,  especially 
when  the  theory  of  these  terms  is  presented 
for  the  first  time. 

In  high  schools  where  only  scientific  and 
commercial  subjects  are  offered,  there  are 
sure  to  be  a  number  of  pupils  who  choose 
the  latter  as  a  lesser  evil  and  therefore  show 
little  disposition  to  benefit  to  the  utmost 
from  the  flexibility  and  accuracy  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  such  as  bookkeeping.  Naturally,  a  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  who  has  to  confront  a  class 


of  thirty  pupils,  among  whom  there  may  be 
ten  or  more  “mechanical”  bookkeepers,  must, 
at  times,  have  recourse  to  mechanization  de¬ 
vices  in  order  to  progress  with  the  average 
pupils,  and  hope  that  a  familiarity  with  the 
entry  procedures  will  finally  develop  into  a 
reasonable  concretion  of  such  abstractions  in 
the  slowest  group  of  students. 

The  chart  on  the  next  page  presents  a 
device  that  I  offer  to  my  pupils  after  a 
thorough  explanation  has  been  given  of  the 
terms  mentioned  in  the  opening  paragraph 
of  this  article.  The  definitions  are  carefully 
analyzed  and  discussed,  examples  are  worked 
out  orally  and  on  the  blackboard,  and  the 
relation  of  these  inventory  items  to  the  jour¬ 
nal,  the  ledger,  and  the  statements  are  copi¬ 
ously  illustrated. 

When  everything  possible  has  been  done 
to  explain  clearly  the  theoretical  and  practical 
aspects  of  these  terms,  then  I  offer  this  dia¬ 
gram  as  a  means  of  added  assurance  to  those 
pupils  who  have  reasoned  out  every  case  but 
who  may  still  have  doubts,  and  to  help  me¬ 
chanically  those  who  still  fail  to  grasp  the 
“why’s”  and  “wherefore’s.” 

Here  is  a  brief  explanation  of  the  chart. 
Definitions  are  written  in  terms  of  “we” 
(the  enterprise)  and  “they”  (customers  and 
dealers).  The  division  into  two  parts  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  balance  sheet  (account  form) 
and  shows  that  deferred  charges  and  accrued 
assets  appear  on  the  assets  side  and  that  de¬ 
ferred  credits  and  accrued  liabilities  appear 
on  the  liabilities  side.  The  word  “alone,” 
printed  after  deferred  charges  and  deferred 
credits,  tells  the  students  that  these  two 
groups  of  items  are  treated  as  a  sub-group 
on  either  side  of  the  balance  sheet  just  as  we 
have  a  sub-group  for  current  assets,  fixed  as¬ 
sets,  current  liabilities,  and  fixed  liabilities. 
The  explanations  “with  current  assets,”  ac¬ 
companying  the  title  “accrued  assets,”  and 
“with  current  liabilities,”  accompanying  the 
title  “accrued  liabilities,”  warn  the  pupils 
that  these  amounts  are  entered  as  individual 
amounts  in  the  sub-groups — current  assets 
and  current  liabilities,  respectively. 

Finally,  three  T-accounts,  which  bear  no 
relation  to  the  balance  sheet,  appear  at  the 
bottom  of  the  diagram.  The  first  one  is  for 
deferred  charges  and  accrued  assets,  and 
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Dtferrtd  Charges  (alone) 

0«r  expenses  paid  in  advance. 


Acertud  Assets  (with  Current  Assets) 

The  amounts  they  owe  */  at  closing  time. 


Deferred  Credits  (alone) 

Their  expenses  paid  in  advance. 

Acertud  Liabilities  (with  Current  Liabilities) 
The  amounts  we  owe  them  at  closing  time. 


Dr. 

Opened 


Cr. 

Closed 


Dr. 

Closed 


Cr. 

Opened 


N.  B.  Curtis  R.  F.  Webb 
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TRI-STATE  HOLDS  FALL  MEETING 


The  Tri-State  Commercial  Education  As¬ 
sociation  held  its  fall  conference  at  the 
William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  October  8 
and  9. 

Commercial  teachers  from  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  eastern  Ohio,  and  northern  West 
Virginia  comprise  the  greater  portion  of  the 
membership  of  this  association,  although  each 
year  an  increasing  number  come  from  other 
states  to  attend  these  meetings. 

The  Tri-State  programs  stand  out  clearly 
because  of  the  practical  and  specific  manner 


in  which  they  give  direct  help  both  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  administrators  in  solving  problems. 
The  officers  of  the  Association  are: 

President:  R.  F.  Webb,  State  Teachers  College, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 

First  Vice  President:  Roy  T.  Mattern,  Allegheny 
High  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Second  Vice  President:  Russell  H.  Bobbett,  Mc¬ 
Keesport  High  School,  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary:  Anna  H.  Brier,  High  School,  Butler, 
Pennsylvania.  (No  picture  available.) 

Treasurer:  N.  B.  Curtis,  Peabody  High  School, 
Pittsburgh. 
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shows  that  these  two  accounts  of  the  general 
ledger  are  opened  on  the  debit  side  and 
closed  on  the  credit  side.  The  second  ac¬ 
count  is  for  deferred  credits  and  .accrued 
liabilities,  and  tells  us  at  a  glance  that  in¬ 
itial  entries  are  credited  and  closing  entries 
are  debited.  Finally,  the  third  account  shows 
the  reserves  account;  it  is  purposely  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  diagram  because  it  be 
longs  to  the  assets  group  with  all  the  charac¬ 


teristics  of  a  liability  and,  for  this  reason, 
is  termed  in  many  texts  a  “negative  asset.” 
This  account  is  also  opened  on  the  credit 
side  and,  when  it  must  be  closed,  is  closed 
on  the  debit  side. 

Pupils  who  have  difficulty  in  understand¬ 
ing  these  terms  may  be  permitted  to  refer 
to  the  accompanying  chart  before  making  au¬ 
tomatic  entries.  Little  by  little,  ledger  entries 
become  familiar  and  the  chart  is  discarded. 


Testing  and  Scoring 
In  Typewriting  II 

period  two  official  10-minute  accuracy  tests 
MARY  LAPIN  are  given  which  are  counted  as  part  of  the 
grade  for  the  rating  period.  Only  the  better 
one  of  these  two  tests  is  considered. 


AT  the  Trenton  Central  High  School,  the 
/A  teachers  have  endeavored  to  provide 
^  for  the  pupils  a  definite  measuring 
scale  that  they  can  hold  before  them  as  a  goal 
of  achievement  and  that  also  will  release  the 
teachers  as  much  as  possible  from  the  con¬ 
stant  checking  of  papers. 

The  topics  to  be  covered  are  divided  into 
live  groups  of  about  equal  length  to  fit  into 
the  first  five  rating  periods  of  the  school  year, 
attention  being  paid  to  the  sequence  with 
which  the  topics  are  studied.  For  example, 
included  in  the  work  on  letter  writing  are 
training  in  the  use  of  carbon  paper,  address¬ 
ing  envelopes,  and  folding  and  inserting  let¬ 
ters.  The  sixth  rating  period  is  devoted  to  a 
review  of  the  year’s  work  by  means  of 
projects. 

An  outline  of  the  work  to  be  covered  in  a 
prticular  rating  period  is  placed  on  the  bul¬ 
letin  board  for  the  guidance  of  the  pupils. 
Page  references,  directions  for  correcting  the 
work,  and  the  requirements  for  each  unit 
are  listed.  A  unit  test  is  constructed  for  each 
topic  studied.  As  each  unit  is  completed  by 
the  class  as  a  whole,  a  test  is  given  to  check 
on  the  degree  of  mastery  attained. 

Each  teacher  must  decide  on  the  amount 
of  checking  necessary.  If  a  rather  rigid  sys¬ 
tem  of  marking  errors  is  maintained  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course,  pupils  will  become 
critical  in  checking  their  own  work.  As  the 
term  progresses,  a  casual  check  by  the  teach¬ 
er  is  all  that  is  needed  to  evaluate  the  quality 
of  the  w'ork. 

During  each  rating  period  as  many  10- 
minute  accuracy  tests  (the  term  “speed”  test 
is  not  used)*  may  be  given  as  the  teacher 
desires,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  marking 


In  checking  the  timed  tests,  each  inaccurate 
stroke  in  a  word  is  counted  as  an  error.  The 
penalty  is  the  number  of  errors  squared  times 
2.  This  system  of  checking  places  a  lower 
charge  against  errors  for  the  first  five  errors 
than  does  the  regulation  “ten  words  off  for 
each  error.”  But  beyond  five  errors,  the  pen¬ 
alty  for  inaccuracy  is  exceedingly  severe.  The 
aim  is  to  place  a  premium  on  accuracy  first. 

To  clarify  the  above  explanations,  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  work  of  the  fifth  rating  period 
is  presented  here,  followed  by  the  unit  tests 
and  scoring  tables. 

The  fifth  rating  period  includes  five  units — 
Units  24  through  28.  Unit  24  consists  of  the 
work  on  Financial  Statements  and  Reports. 
The  assignments  for  this  unit  call  for  the 
copying  of  models  of  Profit  and  Loss  State¬ 
ments  and  Balance  Sheets.  Unit  25  takes  up 
Customers’  Statements  of  Account  and  re¬ 
quires  the  copying  of  models  and  filling  in 
of  blank  statement  forms.  Unit  26  covers 
work  in  Making  Graphs  and  includes  the 
exact  copying  of  models.  Unit  27  is  on  Speci¬ 
fications  for  Buildings  and  necessitates  the 
arrangement  of  material  as  given  in  the 
model.  The  final  unit  of  this  period.  Unit 
28,  takes  up  various  Legal  Documents. 

To  check  how  well  the  pupils  have  accom¬ 
plished  the  work,  a  unit  test  is  given  on  each 
unit.  The  tests,  their  scoring  tables,  and  re¬ 
sultant  grades  follow. 

^  About  Mary  Lapin:  B.S.  in  Education, 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia.  Teacher  in 
Trenton  (New  Jersey)  Central  High  School. 
Member  of  New  Jersey  State  Syllabus  Commit¬ 
tee  in  Junior  Business  Training.  Teachers’ 
silver  medal  awarded  her  for  excellence  of 
shorthand  writing.  Hobbies:  traveling  and 
reading. 
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Test  on  Unit  24 

Financial  Statements  and  Reports 
Arrange  the  following  Profit  and  Loss  Statement: 
John  R.  Wood,  December  31,  1931.  Total  Sales  of 
Merchandise,  $8,000;  Purchases,  $7,000;  Freight  on 
Purchases,  $200;  Cost  of  Purchases,  $7,200;  Inven¬ 
tory  of  Merchandise  on  Hand,  December  31,  1934, 
$2,000;  Net  Cost  of  Goods  Sold,  $5,200;  Gross  Trad¬ 
ing  Profit,  $2,800.  Deduct  Additional  Costs;  General 
Expense,  $400;  Salaries,  $1,500;  Office  Supplies,  $35; 
Advertising,  $40;  Total  Costs,  $1,975;  Net  Profit, 
$825. 

Each  teacher  of  the  subject  is  provided  with 
a  guide  to  be  used  in  scoring  this  unit: 

Scoring  Test  on  Unit  24 

Possible:  50  points.  Deduct  1  point  for  each  error, 
as  follows: 

1.  Omission  of  dollar  sign  preceding  .the  first 
amount  of  each  column. 

2.  Omission  of  dollar  sign  precedihg  the  total 
of  any  column. 

3.  Inclusion  of  a  dollar  sign  where  unnecessary. 

4.  Dollar  sign  in  the  wrong  letter  space. 

5.  Omission  of  a  comma  or  space  between  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  of  dollars. 

6.  Addition  line  not  of  proper  length  and 
spacing. 

7.  Failure  to  indent  (2  or  3  spaces)  individual 
expense  under  the  title  of  expense. 

8.  Use  of  underscore  under  punctuation  and 
spaces. 

9.  Any  typing  error. 

10.  Use  of  a  specific  date  for  profit  and  loss 
statement  instead  of  some  indication  that 
statement  covers  a  period  of  time. 

Since  all  papers  are  scored  alike,  all  results 
for  the  test  on  Unit  24  are  sent  to  the  head 
of  the  department,  who  distributes  the  grades 
according  to  the  number  of  cases  and  the  nor¬ 
mal  curve  of  distribution  into  which  they 
fall  naturally,  and  notifies  the  typewriting 
teachers  of  the  grades.  These  are  as  follows: 
A,  49-50;  B,  47-48;  C,  42-46;  D,  35-41;  E, 
below  35. 

Test  on  Unit  25 

Customers’  Statements  of  Account 
Arrange  the  following:  Monthly  statement  from 
Updykt  and  Norton,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  December 
1,  1936;  in  account  with  A.  B.  Whitney,  Beloit,  Wis¬ 
consin.  Balance  from  last  month,  $151.25;  Novem¬ 
ber  3,  invoice  $1236,  $368.10;  November  10,  invoice 
$1300,  $193.15;  November  17,  Invoice  $1541, 
$281.75;  November  24,  invoice  $1612,  $311.20;  total, 
$1,305.45.  Credit:  November  15,  by  cash,  $500; 
November  25,  by  cash,  $300;-  total,  $800.  Balance 
due,  $505.45. 


The  teacher  uses  the  same  instructions  for 
scoring  as  in  the  test  on  Unit  24,  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  scores  is  also  the  same. 

Test  on  Unit  26 
Making  Graphs 

From  the  following  data  construct  a  graph  show¬ 
ing  the  number  of  gainfully  employed  workers  per 
10,000  total  male  workers  in  New  York  City: 


Year  . 

....  1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

Draymen,  teamsters. 

and 

carriage  drivers  .  .  . 

....  461 

252 

158 

19 

Chauffeurs,  truck  and 

trac- 

tor  drivers  . 

.  .  .  .  11 

59 

262 

458 

Scoiing  Test  on  Unit  26  | 

Possible:  50  points,  to  be  counted  as  follows:  | 

10  points  if  scale  is  planned  correctly,  with  | 
regular  intervals  shown  on  the  graph. 

10  {X)ints  for  the  title — describing  exactly  what 
the  graph  shows. 

10  points  for  showing  the  key — either  outside  I 
the  graph  or  along  the  lines  or  bars.  | 

20  points  for  accuracy  in  scale  and  in  lines  drawn.  I 
Distribution  of  scores:  A,  48-50;  B,  41-47;  C,  35- 
40;  D,  30-34;  E,  below  30. 

Test  on  Unit  27 
Specifications  for  Buildings 
.\rrange  the  following  heading:  Specifications.  Mr. 
John  Cross,  Architect.  Private  dwelling  on  Lot  No. 

24  Lee  Avenue,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  j 

Excavating:  Do  all  the  excavating  required  to  com-  I 
plete  the  work  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and 
directions — all  surplus  earth,  scraps,  lime,  or  other 
rubbish  that  may  collect  during  the  construction  to  j 
be  removed  from  the  premises  as  directed.  Brick  | 
work:  All  brick  walls  must  be  constructed  through-  | 
out  in  accordance  with  the  measurements  given  in  I 
the  plans.  Only  new,  unbroken  brick  shall  be  used  | 
for  outer  walls,  these  to  be  set  in  mortar  of  the  first  | 
grade,  and  to  be  cleaned  on  completion  of  the  work.  I 
Copper  work:  All  exposed  metal  parts,  including  I 
roof,  are  to  be  .  .  .  etc.  | 

Teacher  gives  enough  copy  work  so  that  1 
a  second  page  is  necessary,  thereby  checking  | 
on  whether  the  pupil  has  learned  how  to  j 
write  consecutive  pages  of  specifications.  | 

Scoring  Test  on  Unit  27  i! 

I 

Possible:  50  points.  Deduct  1  point  for  each  error 
as  follows: 

1.  Typing. 

2.  Failure  to  set  up  subdivisions  properly. 

3.  Typing  to  within  more  or  less  than  1  inch 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sheet. 

4.  Failure  to  number  the  second  page. 

Distribution  of  scores:  A,  49-50;  B,  47-48;  C,  42- 

46;  D,  34-41;  E,  below  34.  j 
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Test  on  Unit  28 
Legal  Documents 

TyjK-  and  arrange  the  following  deed.  Provide 
places  for  the  seal  and  three  signatures. 

Deed.  This  indenture,  made  the  first  day  of  April, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-six, 
between  Edward  R.  Smithson,  of  Mercer  County, 
Trenton,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  lames  D.  Wright, 
of  the  same  place,  party  of  the  second  part.  Wit- 
nesseth,  That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  sum  of  Two  Thousand  Dollars 
($2,000)  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  paid  by 
the  party  of  the  second  part,  does  hereby  grant  and 
release  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  forever.  All  that  tract  .  .  .  etc. 

The  teacher  gives  as  much  copy  as  is  de¬ 
sired  to  check. 

Scoring  Test  on  Unit  28 

Possible:  50  points.  Deduct  1  point  for  every  error, 
including: 

1.  Typing. 

2.  Spacing. 

3.  Failure  to  leave  proper  margin  at  top,  sides, 
and  bottom. 

4.  Failure  to  arrange  projxr  places  for  signa¬ 
tures  and  seal. 

Distribution  of  scores:  A,  49-50;  R,  46-48;  C,  40- 
45;  D,  32-39;  E,  below  32. 

Comparison  of  Results  on  Unit  Tests 


Unit 

Test 

Possible 

Points 

Grades 

A 

B 

C 

D 

24 

50 

49 

47 

42 

35 

25 

50 

49 

47 

42 

35 

26 

50 

48 

41 

35 

30 

27 

50 

49 

47 

42 

34 

28 

50 

49 

46 

40 

32 

I  A  comparison  of  the  scores  made  on  these 
live  unit  tests  show  only  slight  variations  in 
the  values  attached  to  grades  A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  E,  Some  of  the  tests,  however,  are  not 
of  equal  difficulty  and  will  require  revision. 
Therefore,  the  results  obtained  in  1936-1937 
on  these  same  unit  tests  are  being  compiled, 
with  the  hope  that  the  study  of  a  greater 

Inumber  of  cases  will  make  it  possible  to 
standardize  values  more  equitably. 


Each  teacher  adds  all  the  scores  made  by 
each  pupil  on  the  unit  tests.  At  the  end  of 
the  fifth  rating  period,  the  teacher  knows 
that  a  secretarial  pupil  has  earned  one  of  the 
following  grades  because  the  distribution  of 
all  the  scores  on  the  totals  of  Tests  24,  25,  26, 
27,  and  28  is  as  follows;  A,  228-250;  B,  212- 
227;  C,  182-211;  D,  153-181;  E,  below  153. 

The  score  made  on  the  better  of  the  two 
10-minute  accuracy  tests  is  considered  with 
the  unit  test  marks  in  computing  the  grade. 
If  it  is  desired,  class  work  may  also  be  given 
a  little  weight  in  considering  the  composite 
grade  to  be  given  for  the  rating  period.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  when  a  pupil  knows 
that  231  points,  for  example,  carry  a  grade  of 
A,  he  will  direct  his  efforts  more  strenuously 
than  if  he  feels  that  his  grade  will  be  more 
or  less  a  matter  of  guesswork. 

These  unit  tests  are  given  at  various  inter¬ 
vals  during  the  rating  period,  but  the  plan  is 
to  develop  a  series  of  equivalent  forms  for 
each  unit  test  that  may  be  given  to  a  pupil  as 
soon  as  he  has  completed  the  required  prac¬ 
tice  work  on  a  given  topic.  In  this  way,  each 
pupil  will  know  definitely  just  what  his 
achievement  has  been  in  each  separate  unit, 
and,  with  this  settled,  he  may  go  forward 
with  the  measuring  scale  for  the  next  unit 
before  him  to  spur  him  on  to  further 
achievement. 


Editor's  Note — The  projects  covered  in  the  sixth 
rating  period  will  be  discussed  by  Miss  Lapin  in  next 
month’s  issue. 


Comments  on 
Miss  Lapin’s  Article 

William  R.  Foster 
East  High  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

EFINITELY”  seems  to  be  a  promi¬ 
nent  up-to-date  adverb.  Miss  Lapin’s 
paper  calls  forth  my  commendation  for  its 
definiteness,  its  objectivity,  and,  in  the  main, 
its  sound  psychology.  Even  such  a  small 
point  as  posting  an  outline  of  the  work  as¬ 
signed  and  explained  is  a  feature  worthy  of 
commendation  for  its  definiteness,  in  that  it 
prevents  misunderstanding  and  attempted 
evasion  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  “weak- 
sister”  pupils. 
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I  commend  the  idea  of  giving  credit  only 
for  passing  the  well-planned  unit  tests  rather 
than  for  the  daily  assignments,  I  believe  that 
in  Trenton  they  are  well  on  the  way  to 
making  the  second-year  course  definitely  sci¬ 
entific  for  the  educators,  and  still  fair,  inter¬ 
esting,  and  businesslike  enough  to  motivate 
the  pupils. 

Our  methods  of  arriving  at  some  marking 
scheme  have  more  often  than  not  appeared  to 
me  mostly  guesswork.  Under  some  teachers’ 
methods,  the  pupils  suffered  if  they  happened 
to  be  in  the  lower  quartile  of  a  class  of  stars, 
whereas  if  they  happened  to  be  no  whit  bet¬ 
ter,  but  in  another  class  with  lesser  lumi¬ 
naries,  they  would  receive  fairly  high  marks. 
To  put  this  in  our  pedagogical  patois,  we 
had  a  notion  we  were  applying  the  n6rmal 
curve  of  distribution,  whereas,  as '  Burton' 
points  out: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  largely  a  snare  and  a 
delusion,  and  has  been  used  most  unfairly  in  many 
instances.  The  normal  curve  is  based  on  the  assump 
tion  that  the  group  is  unselectcd.  The  curve  fits 
perfectly  only  in  such  instances.  No  group  of  pupils 
beyond  the  primary  school  is  unselected.  A  curve 
based  on  the  grades  actually  earned  by  large  num¬ 
bers  of  students  over  periods  of  time  and  in  many 
courses  will  always  be  skewed  toward  the  upper 
end  of  the  distribution,  unless  the  group  is  definitely 
retarded,  in  which  case  the  skew  will  be  the  other 
way.  Herein  lies  the  cue  to  the  proper  use  of  curves 
in  operating  a  grading  system.  Schools  should  de¬ 
velop  from  data  in  their  own  office  a  local  probabil¬ 
ity  curve,  which  will  thus  be  based  upon  their  own 
procedure  over  a  period  of  years.  A  large  body  of 
data  is  not  affected  by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  individual 
instructors  who  may  grade  with  unusual  severity  or 
unusual  leniency. 

From  the  statement  Miss  Lapin  makes  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  the  normal  curve,  I  was 
not  sure  Trenton  followed  Professor  Burton’s 
procedure.  As  I  wish  to  combat  the  wrong 
use  of  the  curve  made  by  some  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  methods  textbook  writers,  I  asked 
Miss  Lapin  to  explain  Trenton’s  procedure 
more  fully.  That  Trenton  follows  Professor 
Burton’s  recommendations  I  think  you  will 
see  from  the  following  paragraph  of  Miss 
Lapin’s  reply: 

Wc  use  a  normal  curve  of  distribution  only  to 
ascertain  what  would  be  a  fair  scale  of  marking. 

'Burton,  William  H.,  “The  Nature  and  Direction 
of  Learning,’’  New  York,  D.  Appleton  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1929,  p.  530. 


Once  having  determined  that  fairly  accurately,  we 
hereafter  mark  pupils  on  their  achievement  based  on 
the  original  discovery  of  what  we  deemed  the  right 
thing.  For  instance,  49  points  on  a  certain  unit  test 
would  always  be  A.  Of  course,  the  percentage  of 
pupils  making  A’s,  B’s,  etc.,  would  vary.  We  studied 
from  600  to  700  cases  at  one  time.  .  .  .  Wc  have 
conducted  our  study  for  the  past  few  years  and  have 
found  the  combined  norms  to  vary  so  slightly  that 
wc  feel  our  aim  to  standardize  values  has  been 
achieved  in  a  great  measure. 

Trenton  pupils  know  definitely  just  what 
gets  what — pretty  good  objective  marking.  A 
pupil  has  a  definite  goal  with  such  a  scheme 
as  Miss  Lapin  presents;  and  goals  are  highly 
valuable  teaching  aids.  But  what  definite  goal 
is  there  to  the  mathematical  chances  of  the 
normal  curve  of  distribution  when  applied 
to  a  few  classes.^  Even  less  than  in  guess¬ 
work,  for  some  teachers  guess  rather  well. 

Although  Miss  Lapin  presents  a  different 
mathematical  method  of  penalizing  the  fairly 
accurate  pupil  less  and  the  erratic  pupil  heav¬ 
ily  on  “accuracy”  (straight-copy)  tests,  I 
don’t  warm  up  to  the  general  idea  at  all.  Not 
that  I  think  her  formula  doesn’t  do  what  she 
claims,  but  I  am  utterly  unconcerned  about 
how  to  arrive  at  a  figure  for  net  words.  To 
paraphrase  Al  Smith,  no  matter  how  thin 
you  slice  it,  it’s  still  net  w'ords  you’re  wasting 
your  time  figuring.  For  net  words  mean  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing,  unless  in  the  same  breath 
you  also  mention  gross  words.  So  why  not 
cut  out  all  such  hocus-pocus  and  let  us  typing 
teachers  talk  only  of  gross  words  and  errors.? 
These  two  tell  the  story  simply  and  plainly. 
And  if  you  need  a  report  card  mark  to  rep¬ 
resent  these  two  features  of  a  pupil’s  per¬ 
formance,  there  are  many  schemes."  Let  us 
no  longer  continue  our  attempts  to  fool  our¬ 
selves  into  believing  that  we  can  measure 
with  a  glance  how  much  oil  (speed)  and 
water  (errors)  there  is  in  a  well-shaken  tin 
can  (net  words)  full  of  these  two  unmixables. 

Miss  Lapin’s  method  of  checking  errors 
very  thoroughly  at  first,  from  what  another 
teacher  tells  me  who  has  tried  it,  definitely 
has  its  merits.  I  am  all  for  releasing  teachers 
from  any  part  of  checking  errors  that  gets 
neither  the  pupil  nor  the  teacher  anywhere. 

I  expect  soon  to  present  an  article  on  this 
important  topic. 

*Thc  Businest  Education  World,  November, 
1936,  p.  178. 
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Sk  Utere  Tuo  Ut  Alienum  Non  Laedas 

"So  use  your  own  property  as  not  to  injure  your  neighbor’s” 

CUDDIE  E.  DAVIDSON 
The  Packard  School,  New  York  City 


The  maxim  considered  in  this  article 
might  well  be  termed  “The  Golden 
Rule  of  Property.”  Surely,  strict  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  principle  would  result  in  vastly 
improved  living  conditions. 

Ownership,  or  the  right  of  property,  is 
usually  classified  as  relative;  that  is,  restricted 
or  entailed,  or  absolute.  Property  is  said  to 
be  entailed  by  preceding  grants,  or  restricted 
or  limited  in  its  ownership  and  use  by 
reason  of  intervening  claims  or  rights — ex¬ 
press  or  implied  qualifications  of  entire  pro¬ 
prietorship.  So  we  have  “joint”  tenants  and 
tenants  “in  common.” 

Ownership  not  subject  to  such  restrictions 
or  limitations  is  ordinarily  known  and  desig¬ 
nated  as  “absolute.”  The  “fee”  to  property 
or  title  in  “fee  simple”  are  terms  used  to  in¬ 
dicate  absolute  or  unqualified  ownership. 

From  the  feudal  system,  in  which  the  king 
or  lord  was  the  only  absolute  owner,  with 
all  landholders  occupying  property  by  virtue 
of  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  holding  sub¬ 
ject  to  all  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  own¬ 
er,  there  arose  the  belief  that  an  owner  of 
land  possessed  it  to  his  entire  and  exclusive 
right  of  use  and  enjoyment.  Hence,  the 
owner  of  land  was  in  truth  lord  of  all  he 
I  surveyed,  and  the  expression  “A  man’s  home 
is  his  castle”  carried  even  more  weight  than 
in  our  modern  day. 

True,  the  law,  theoretically  at  least,  grants 
to  the  owner  of  land  the  right  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  it  “from  the  blue  sky  above  to  the 
middle  of  the  earth  beneath,”  but  with  the 
spread  of  civilization,  the  growth  of  trade 
and  industry,  and  the  consequent  grouping 
of  large  numbers  of  people  within  small 
areas,  the  overlapping  and  conflict  of  rights 
of  owners  of  adjoining  property  becomes  in¬ 
evitable.  Wc  now  find  a  growing  relaxation 
of  the  absolute  ownership  doctrine  in  favor  of 
the  more  modern  principles  of  the  axiom  here 


illustrated — “So  use  your  own  property,  etc.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  therefore,  that 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  absolute  ownership  or  the 
absolute  right  of  property;  for,  regardless 
of  the  conditions  under  which  property  is 
obtained  and  owned,  there  exists  at  all  times 
at  least  one,  and  usually  more,  restrictions  to 
its  exclusive  enjoyment  by  the  owner. 

Some  Limitations 

1.  The  owner  of  property  must  respect  the  man¬ 
dates  or  judgments  of  a  court,  and  his  property  may 
be  taken  by  due  process  of  law  to  pay  his  debts. 

2.  Taxation  is  a  sovereign  right  of  a  nation,  and 
the  owner  of  property  must  resp)ect  this  right;  fail¬ 
ing  to  pay  his  taxes,  he  may  forfeit  his  right  of 
ownership. 

3.  The  state  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  control 
private  property  under  certain  extreme  conditions, 
as  in  the  case  of  uprisings  and  riots.  This  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  police  power  of  the  state. 

4.  Right  of  eminent  domain  gives  the  sovereign 
power — the  state — the  right  to  “condemn”  or  take 
private  property  for  public  purposes,  even  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner,  upon  payment  of  a  fair 
compensation  to  such  owner. 

5.  The  owner  may  not  use  his  property  in  such  a 
way  that  others,  or  their  property,  will  be  injured 
or  damaged. 

The  last-named  restriction  is  conceded  and 
enforced  upon  the  broad  principle  that 
houses  are  necessary  for  the  habitation  of 
man,  and  the  chief  object  of  a  house  or  land 
is  that  they  should  be  suitable  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  habitation.  Anything  depriving 
them  of  that  necessary  quality  is  an  injury 
that  the  law  will  recognize  and  restrain. 

The  use  of  one’s  own  property  in  such  a 
way  as  to  hamper  or  injure  others  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  property,  if  such  use  re¬ 
sults  in  damage  to  a  community,  is  termed 
a  “public  nuisance,”  and  courts  of  equity 
will  enjoin  such,  or  grant  damages  for  in¬ 
juries  caused  by  such  wrongful  or  unlawful 
use. 
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Many  examples  of  public  and  private 
nuisances  may  be  shown.  They  usually  have 
to  do  with  either  the  [X)llution  or  diversion 
on  one’s  own  land;  water  flowing  onto  the 
land  of  another;  the  contamination  of  the 
air,  caused  by  refuse  stored  on  one's  land; 
the  damage  of  another’s  premises;  or  the 
shutting  out  of  light  by  the  erection  of  ob¬ 
structions. 

.\lthough  the  restriction  suggested  by  the 
maxim  has  to  do  primarily  with  proj^xrrty,  it 
applies  as  well  to  a  right;  as  where  one,  even 
in  the  use  of  his  own  property,  allows  his 
property  to  remain  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
injure  another. 

Columbia  University  Announces 
Course  in  Distributive  Occupations 

The  distributive  occupations  are  now 
destined  to  receive  the  attention  they 
merit  in  our  vocational  education  programs 
as  a  result  of  the  Federal  appropriations 
under  the  George-Deen  Act. 

The  demand  for  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
directors  of  the  distributive  occupations 
promises  to  exceed  the  available  supply.  Not 
only  will  there  be  opportunities  for  teaching 
under  the  provisions  of  the  George-Deen 
Act,  but  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  a 
general  stimulation  of  interest  in  retailing, 
salesmanship,  merchandising,  and  marketing. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
announces  that,  beginning  with  the  spring 
session  on  February  2,  1938,  a  course  in 
methods  in  the  distributive  occupations  will 
be  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  de¬ 
siring  to  qualify  in  merchandising  and  sales¬ 
manship  and  related  ’  subjects.  The  course 
is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  not  only  of 
experienced  teachers  but  also  of  those  em¬ 
ployed  who  wish  to  prepare  for  teaching. 

Professor  Hamden  L.  Forkner  is  in  charge 
of  all  commercial  education  courses  at  Teach¬ 
ers  College. 

New  York  City  Yearbooks 

HE  Commercial  Education  Association 
of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity  has 
designated  the  New  York  University  Book 
Store  as  its  yearbook  depository.  The  As¬ 
sociation  now  has  seven  yearbooks  available: 


First  Yearbook  (1931),  "Use  of  Projects  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Teaching." 

Second  Ycarlxiok  (1932),  “Diagnostic  Testing  and 
Remedial  Teaching." 

Third  Yearbook  (1933),  “Progressive  Methods  and 
Practices  in  Business  Kducation." 

Fourth  YearUnik  (1933).  “Skill  Development  in 
Commercial  Kducation." 

Fifth  Yearbook  (1935),  “Developing  the  Individual  | 
'Through  Training  for  Business.” 

Sixth  Yearbock  (1936),  “Objective  Teaching  De¬ 
vices  in  Business  Kducation.” 

.Seventh  Ycarbotik  (1937),  “Improvements  in  the  1 
'Teaching  of  Camimercial  Subjects  Through  (Cor¬ 
relation.” 

Each  yearbook  is  bound  in  hard  covers, 
and  most  of  theni  run  to  well  over  200  pages. 
The  price  is  $1.50.  Purchases  should  be 
made  directly  through  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  Book  Store,  Washington  Square,  New 
York,'  N.  Y 

VERNAL  H . 

CARMICHAEL, 
associate  professor  of 
business  education, 
Ball  State  Teachers 
College,  Muncie,  Indi¬ 
ana,  was  granted  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  by  the 
University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  on  August  27. 
His  B.S.  and  M.A.  de¬ 
grees  were  obtained  from  Indiana  University. 

Dr.  Carmichael  is  secretary  of  the  National 
.Association  of  Commercial  Teacher  Training 
Institutions;  a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  Department  of  Business  Education, 
N.E.A.;  and  a  State  Director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education. 

Dr.  Carmichael’s  dissertation  is  entitled 
“Preparation  and  Partial  Standardization  of 
a  Testing  Program  in  Shorthand.”  The 
BEW  has  published  the  following  articles  by 
him:  “Methods  and  Devices  in  Teaching 
Typing”  (Vol.  XIV,  pp.  299,  467,  548);  “Of 
What  Should  the  Subject  Matter  of  Dictation 
at  Various  Levels  Consist.?”  (Vol.  XV,  p- 
209);  “What  Business  English  Does  the  In¬ 
structor  in  Transcription  Need  to  Teach.?” 
(Vol.  XV,  p.  373);  and  “What  Typing  In¬ 
struction  Is  Necessary  to  Develop  Skill  in 
Transcription.?”  (Vol.  XV,  p.  287). 
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Strengthening 

The  Business  Curriculum 

A.  O.  COLVIN,  Ph.D. 


The  present  philosophy  of  business  ed¬ 
ucation  on  the  secondary  school  level 
is  weak  in  two  respects.  In  the  first 
place,  it  does  not  comprehend  the  field  of 
business  occupations  that  offer  the  most 
promising  avenues  of  entrance  into  business 
employment.  The  present  program  of  offer¬ 
ings  is  adequate  for  the  necessary  preliminary 
training  for  entrance  into  certain  clerical  and 
office  positions,  but  these  jobs  are  primarily 
non-productive  and  belong  to  the  overhead  ac¬ 
counts  in  business. 

Business  occupations  that  are  more  di¬ 
rectly  and  closely  associated  with  the  pro¬ 
ductive  activities  of  business  often  carry 
greater  remunerative  rewards  for  service.  It 
is  within  the  scope  of  business  education  in 
the  secondary  schools  to  offer  a  program  that 
will  provide  introductory  education  for  en¬ 
trance  into  occupations  that  are  more  remu¬ 
nerative  and  at  the  same  time  offer  greater 
opportunity  for  advancement. 

Retail  merchandising,  for  example,  offers 
greater  opportunity  for  the  employment  of 
young  people  of  high  school  age  than  any 
other  business  field.  Beginning  wages  in  this 
field  are  at  least  as  good  as  they  are  in  book¬ 
keeping  and  stenography.  The  opportunity 
for  advancement  and  promotion  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  and  the  terminal  cKcupational  prospects 
are  more  likely  to  be  in  the  nature  of  indi¬ 
vidual  enterprise  or  business  administration 
and  management. 

It  seems  desirable  to  take  an  inventory 
of  business  occupations  that  are  open  to 
high  school  graduates  and  make  careful 
evaluations  of  these  jobs  with  the  idea  of 
offering  a  program  of  business  education 
that  would  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  boys 
and  girls  in  high  school.  This  would  require 


the  exercise  of  initiative  and  possibly  the 
sacrifice  of  some  pet  ideas  and  cherished 
preparation  for  teaching,  but  thinking  should 
be  done  in  terms  of  the  welfare  of  high 
school  boys  and  girls. 

Economic  Appreciations 

The  second  weakness  in  the  present  voca¬ 
tional  philosophy  of  business  education  is 
that  it  fails  to  recognize  fully  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  real  contribution  to  the  program 
of  general  education.  There  are  at  least  three 
phases  of  this  opportunity  that  business  edu¬ 
cators  should  recognize  and  do  something 
alx)ut  without  delay. 

The  first  of  these  is  in  the  field  of  general 
culture.  It  should  be  an  important  function 
of  business  education  to  offer  to  every  high 
school  student  a  program  that  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  appreciation  of  our  economic 
system,  a  good  understanding  of  business 
agencies,  methods,  practices,  and  organiza¬ 
tion.  After  all  has  been  said  about  culture 
and  refinement  in  education,  this  is  an  eco¬ 
nomic  world  where  people  work  to  make  a 
living.  Cultural  education  cannot  be  com¬ 
plete  without  certain  economic  appreciations 
and  a  fair  understanding  of  the  institution 
of  business. 

The  Welfare  of  the  Consumer 

The  second  phase  of  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  real  contribution  to  general  education 
concerns  the  welfare  of  the  consumer.  Every 
individual  behaves  as  a  consumer  during  at 
least  a  part  of  his  conscious  life,  and  he  ex¬ 
periences  many  needs  for  information  and 
skill  in  the  management  of  his  economic 
activities. 
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The  information  and  skill  that  he  needs 
are  often  somewhat  different  from  what  has 
been  learned  or  acquired  in  the  study  of 
business  and  economics  when  this  held  of 
knowledge  has  been  approached  from  the 
producer’s  point  of  view.  It  is  quite  gener¬ 
ally  recognized  that  our  textbooks  and  other 
classroom  materials  are  dominated  by  busi¬ 
ness  propaganda,  and  if  this  is  true,  the  best 
interests  of  the  consumer  cannot  be  served 
under  existing  conditions. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  seems  to  lie 
in  the  organization  of  content  material  for 
a  course  in  consumer  economics,  or  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  courses  in  which  consumer  interests 
would  be  given  as  much  emphasis  as  pro¬ 
ducer  interests.  Public  education  should  be 
held  responsible  for  giving  a  fair  and  un¬ 
biased  treament  of  all  subject  matter  that 
deals  with  the  problems  of  business  and 
economics.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  at¬ 
tention  to  this  important  phase  of  business 
education  in  the  secondary  schools. 

The  Service  Motive 

The  third  phase  of  the  problem  has  to  do 
with  a  very  ambitious  attempt  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  motives  and  methods  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  a  modification  of  our  capitalistic 
system  of  economics.  The  profit  motive  has 
so  completely  dominated  business  that  we 
often  despair  of  any  hope  of  placing  more 
emphasis  on  the  service  motive.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  some  outstanding  businessmen  have  re¬ 
cently  declared  that  American  democracy  and 
a  capitalistic  economy  cannot  endure  in  the 
United  States  unless  a  shift  is  made  from  the 
profit  motive  to  the  service  motive. 

This  is  a  very  encouraging  statement  com¬ 
ing  directly  from  the  field  of  business.  It 
should  awaken  a  desire  among  business  teach¬ 
ers  to  contribute  something  constructive  to 
the  promotion  of  the  idea. 

Even  if  the  suggestion  just  made  appears 
to  be  too  ambitious  for  our  business  educa¬ 
tors  to  consider,  there  are  other  closely  related 
aspects  of  the  problem  that  should  not  be 
objected  to  as  suitable  content  in  business 
education.  There  are  almost  innumerable 
malpractices  and  unethical  methods  used  in 
business  that  should  be  discouraged  and 
eliminated. 


Where,  in  the  high  school  curriculum,  is  a 
better  opportunity  offered  to  give  boys  and 
girls  a  background  of  understanding  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  its  social  functions  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  program  of  business  education? 
After  all,  business  exists  for  society  and  not 
society  for  business.  If  business  education 
will  honestly  attempt  to  treat  in  a  fair  and 
unbiased  way  a  study  of  business,  with  equal 
emphasis  on  the  conflicting  rights  of  both  the 
consumer  and  the  producer,  its  place  in  the 
curriculum  will  not  be  second  to  that  of  any 
other  subject-matter  field.  Business  educators 
should  be  thrilled  by  the  opportunity  that  is 
open  to  them  to  make  such  a  contribution  to 
general  education. 

Our  Three  Objectives 

The  brief  statement  of  a  philosophy  of 
business  education  that  has  been  presented 
here  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
tersely  stated  objectives: 

1.  The  program  of  business  education  should  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  limited  number  of  specialized  vocational 
fields  selected  according  to  the  abilities,  interests,  and 
opportunities  of  high  school  graduates. 

2.  The  program  of  business  education  should  be 
so  organized  that  it  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
every  high  school  student  to  study  and  understand 
our  business  and  economic  system  as  it  is  related 
to  the  interests  of  individual  consumers. 

3.  The  program  of  business  education  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  create  a  desire  on  the  part  of  every  high 
school  student  to  improve  business  practices  and 
methods,  and  give  a  clear  and  unbiased  concept  of 
the  true  functions  of  business. 

Personnel  Changes  at 
Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College 

SEVERAL  changes  in  the  personnel  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College’s 
department  of  commerce  have  been  announced 
by  Dr.  McKee  Fisk,  director  of  the  enlarged 
business  education  program  announced  in  the 
BEW  last  January  (Vol.  XVII,  p.  285). 

Miss  J.  Frances  Henderson,  formerly  instruc¬ 
tor  in  secretarial  training,  has  become  assistant 
professor  of  commercial  education.  Another  as¬ 
sistant  professor  is  Nina  Clover,  who  was  in 
charge  of  work  in  retailing  at  Tulsa.  Frances 
Freeman,  formerly  of  Okmulgee,  is  now  assist¬ 
ant  in  secretarial  training.  E.  E.  Hatfield,  for¬ 
merly  head  of  the  commerce  department  at 
University  Junior  College,  Tonkawa,  Oklahoma, 
is  now  an  instructor  at  Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 
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A  Small  High  School 
Guides  Its  Students 

JOSEPH  BURTON  VASCHE 


"Guidance  is  the  aspect  of  education  which 
has  to  do  with  aiding  each  individual  pupil  to 
make  his  adjustments  so  that  he  may  grow  in 
the  best  possible  way  as  a  citizen,  as  a  member 
of  society,  and  as  a  worker.”^ 


INCREASED  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  guidance  as  a  basic  function  of 
commercial  education,  with  the  result 
that  much  recent  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  development  of  working  programs  chiefly 
in  larger  city  systems.  Less  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  moderate-sized  high  schools, 
and  so  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  make 
practical  suggestions  that  will  assist  the  ad- 
!  ministrators  and  heads  of  commercial  depart¬ 
ments  of  these  smaller  schools. 

The  school-wide  guidance  program  at  Oak¬ 
dale  Union  High  School  is  founded  upon  the 
philosophy  that  the  high  school  should  train 
boys  and  girls  for  effective  participation  in 
I  activities  of  adult  life.  The  program  aims  to 
assist  boys  and  girls  to  “find  themselves” 
early  in  school,  and  accordingly  to  progress 
through  the  four-year  course  acquiring  prac¬ 
tical  training  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
possible.  Likewise,  the  program  has  realized 
marked  reductions  in  such  troublesome  fac¬ 
tors  as  student  retardations,  course  failures, 
absences,  and  drop-outs. 

Every  faculty  member  carries  definite 
guidance  responsibilities.  Four  teacher- 
counselors — one  for  each  of  the  class  groups 
—guide  in  the  development  of  the  program. 
Two  of  these  counselors,  including  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  program,  arc  experienced  com- 

'California  State  Department  of  Education,  “A 
Handbook  For  G>unseIors,”  California  Quarterly  of 
Secondary  Education,  Vol.  VII,  No.  1,  Oct.  1931, 
P.  77. 


mercial  teachers  with  additional  specialized 
training  in  occupational  fields  and  personnel 
work,  and  they  provide  leadership  for  stu¬ 
dents  majoring  in  commercial  work. 

Each  of  the  four  counselors  carries  his  re¬ 
spective  group  through  its  four-year  course, 
starting  with  the  students  as  freshmen  and 
accompanying  them  through  the  senior  year. 
In  this  way,  close  relationships  so  necessary 
to  effective  guidance  are  built  up  early  in 
each  student’s  career  and  broadened  as  he 
progresses. 

A  Counselor's  Duties 

Each  counselor  is  responsible  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  over  150  of  the  school’s  nearly  700 
students,  and  for  this  purpose  he  is  given 
two  hours  daily.  Student  interviews  absorb 
much  of  this  time,  with  duties  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  correspondence,  analysis  of  records,  and 
interpretation  of  test  scores  taking  additional 
time.  A  central  office,  well  equipped  with 
desks,  chairs,  filing  cabinets,  and  book 
shelves,  houses  the  guidance  staff. 

The  home-room  teachers  assist  the  coun¬ 
selors  in  the  presentation  of  the  group- 
guidance  material  suggested  in  the  bulletin 
issued  each  Friday  by  the  director  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  A  part  of  this  bulletin  contains  sug¬ 
gestions  for  home-room  activities  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week,  and  part  contains  information 
and  instructions  for  the  faculty.  Recent  bul¬ 
letins  have  discussed  such  significant  topics 
as  “Orienting  Students  into  Our  Classes,” 
“The  Adolescent  Child,”  “Evaluating  My 
Own  Teaching,”  and  “Good  Reading  for 
Busy  Teachers.” 

During  first-period  classes,  all  teachers 
read  and  explain  the  daily  activity  bulletin, 
which  is  important  in  the  social  life  of  the 
school.  The  classroom  teachers  cooperate 
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still  further  by  providing  the  counselors  with 
information  for  individual  case  studies. 

Two  highly  effective  innovations  charac¬ 
terize  the  Oakdale  program: 

First,  a  basic  orientation  course,  Personal 
Management,  is  required  of  all  freshmen. 
This  course  carries  full  credit  and  includes 
such  pertinent  units  of  instruction  as:  The 
Student  and  His  Basic  School  Relationships; 
His  Study  Problems;  His  School-Program  In¬ 
terpretations;  His  Social  Relationships;  His 
Life-Work  Possibilities;  and  His  Educational 
Opportunities." 

Second,  a  series  of  forum  discussions  based 
upon  the  theme,  “After  High  School — 
What?”  is  presented  each  year  for  gradu¬ 
ating  seniors.  Fifteen  well-planned  meet¬ 
ings,  each  devoted  to  a  consideration"  of  fur¬ 
ther  educational  and  vocational  possibilities, 
and  addressed  by  a  thoroughly  qualified 
speaker,  comprise  this  series.  Mimeographed 
summaries  of  each  talk  are  prepared  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  members  for  further  reference. 

Possible  Student  Selections  Discussed 

All  leading  California  business  colleges, 
technical  courses  in  business  at  junior  col¬ 
leges,  commercial  teacher  training  courses, 
and  professional  university  courses,  as  well 
as  occupational  opportunities  offered  by  each, 
are  covered  by  this  series,  which  has  been 
popular  with  senior  students.  In  connection 
with  the  series,  a  special  library  collection  is 
maintained,  in  which  are  filed  occupational 
textbooks;  vocational  monographs  and  bul¬ 
letins;  and  college,  university,  and  trade- 
school  publications,  for  senior  class  use. 

All  the  services  mentioned  in  the  following 
section  are  provided  by  the  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  at  Oakdale  Union  High  School.  Al¬ 
though  space  does  not  permit  a  discussion 
here  of  their  features  or  details  of  presenta¬ 
tion,  each,  however,  does  contribute  distinct 
values  to  the  entire  program. 

1.  Individual  “gct-acquaintcd”  interviews  with 
the  counselor  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  inter¬ 
ests,  plans,  and  initial  program. 

2.  A  basic  orientation  course,  providing  informa- 

*Intercstcd  readers  will  receive  an  outline  of  this 
course  by  sending  a  stamped  self-addressed  envelope 
to  the  writer. 


^  About  Joseph  Vase  he:  Director  of  guidance. 
Union  High  School,  Oakdale,  California,  and 
instructor  in  commercial  department.  B.  A., 
San  Jose  State  College;  M.  A.,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity;  candidate  for  doctorate,  Stanford.  Has 
published  25  professional  magazine  articles 
within  the  past  year  and  a  half,  and  was  quoted 
by  H.  L.  Mencken  in  "The  American  Lan¬ 
guage.”  Popular  speaker  before  in-service 
teacher  groups.  Hobbies:  writing,  competitive 
athletics,  and  two  small  daughters. 


tion  concerning  the  school,  its  program  of  studies 
and  activities,  methods  of  study,  and  other  basic 
details. 

3.  Annual  individual  student  program-planning 
conferences. 

4.  The  giving  of  information,  assistance,  and  sug¬ 
gestions  in  response  to  student  requests. 

5.  Special  conferences  for  the  consideration  of 
all  tyi)es  of  student  problems. 

6.  Development  of  general  local  community  sur¬ 
veys,  at  least  annually  revised,  with  the  results 
clearly  interpreted  for  student  use. 

7.  Development  of  vocational-opjxrrtunities  sur¬ 
vey,  at  least  annually  revised,  with  the  results  clearly 
interpreted  for  student  use. 

8.  Maintenance  of  complete,  exact  records  of  in¬ 
dividual  students. 

9.  Practical  testing  for  pur;x)ses  of  guidance. 

10.  Direct  presentation  of  vocational  information 
through  lecture,  report,  and  group-discussion  methods. 

11.  Publication  and  distribution  of  materials  con¬ 
taining  practical  guidance  information,  such  as  “How 
to  Obtain  the  Job  You  Want,”  “Hints  on  Making 
Good,”  “What  Business  Demands  of  Its  Workers.” 

12.  Occasional  speeches  by  qualified  employers, 
personnel  workers,  and  other  invited  outside  speakers. 

13.  Presentation  of  well-selected  motion  pictures 
and  other  visual  materials  rich  in  commercial  in¬ 
formation. 

14.  Development  of  a  working  library  containing 
practical  study  materials. 

15.  Bulletin -board  display  of  current  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles  of  interest  to  commercial 
Students. 

16.  Sponsorship  of  a  commercial  club,  devoted  to 
well-planned  social -professional  activities. 

17.  Dissemination  of  exact  college  information 
through  various  planned  group  and  individual  meet¬ 
ings. 

18.  A  program  of  supervised  vocational  practice 
in  local  industrial  and  business  esublishments — the 
final  step  in  the  school’s  commercial  training  pro¬ 
gram. 

19.  A  well-organized  job-placement  service  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  school’s  program  with  industry. 

20.  Frequent  follow-up  studies  of  all  students 
placed  in  jobs,  with  the  results  analyzed  as  a  basis 
for  evaluating  the  success  of  the  school’s  commercial 
program  and  suggesting  desirable  changes  in  its 
organization. 
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21.  Supervised  school  secretarial  and  clerical  prac¬ 
tice  for  qualified  students. 

22.  Delegation  of  student-government  and  other 
minor  school  responsibilities  for  prospective  com¬ 
mercial  majors. 

23.  Group  visitations  to  available  commercial  and 
industrial  plants  for  purposes  of  observation. 

24.  Encourage  student  interest  in  selected  radio 
addresses. 

25.  Fusion  of  most  practical  experiences  in  regu¬ 
lar  school  courses  with  guidance  activities. 

Such  a  broad  group  of  services  suggests  the 
many  practical  accomplishments  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  might  realize  under  well-directed  de¬ 
velopment.  Every  commercial  department 
should  be  steered  by  such  a  list  of  services 
in  planning  and  inaugurating  a  guidance 
program. 

One  problem  challenging  development  of 
guidance  programs  in  many  schools  is  lack 
of  qualified  leadership.  In  the  absence  of 
trained  counselors,  the  faculty  members  of 
any  school,  through  participation  in  such 
professional-growth  activities  as  extension 
and  summer-study  courses,  regional  discus¬ 
sion  groups,  and  planned  reading,  may 
acquire  a  mastery  of  principles  basic  to 
sound  guidance.  The  Business  Education 
World  (March,  1937,  pp.  542-544)  published 
!  suggested  guidance  materials  that  interested 
teachers  may  consult.  Subsequent  issues  of 
“Your  Professional  Reading”  recommend  ad- 
j  ditional  publications. 

1  Once  the  leadership  is  provided  and  the 
program  is  organized,  success  will  depend 
upon  the  coo[>eration  accorded  by  all  groups 
—by  faculty,  by  students,  by  parents,  and 
by  the  community  at  large.  Returns  from 
the  program  in  the  form  of  far  better  ad- 
,  justed  students  w’ill  soon  outweigh  its  nomi¬ 
nal  cost,  and  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  guid- 
I  ance  is  a  significant  educational  service  in 
your  school. 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Films 

OUR  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
Cadisch-Skimin-Woods  shorthand  and 
typewriting  films,  formerly  distributed  by  the  late 
^  Dr.  Gordon  F.  Cadisch,  of  Hudson  College  of 
Commerce  and  Finance,  Jersey  City,  New  Jer- 
j  scy,  are  still  available.  Either  film  may  be 

y  rented  or  purchased  from  Cinelab,  Inc.,  33  West 

fiOth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Inquiries  should 
be  addressed  tc  Mr.  H.  G.  McAdoo. 


Packard  Adds  Collegiate  Division 


The  Packard  School,  of  New  York  City, 
established  in  1858,  has  announced  sev¬ 
eral  changes  in  its  offerings. 

To  provide  for  the  needs  of  students  who 
do  not  desire  a  full  college  course  in  business, 
but  who,  wish  more  than  the  average  short 
course  affords,  the  school  has  reorganized 
its  two-year  courses  and  has  designated  the 
new  department  as  the  Collegiate  Division. 

The  new  courses  are  the  Executive  Secre¬ 
tarial  Course  and  the  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  Course.  Each  course  is  divided  into 
four  semesters  of  work.  The  minimum  re¬ 
quirement  for  graduation  is  the  completion 
of  66  semester  credits  of  work. 

For  several  years  the  Packard  School  has 
offered  courses  in  sociology,  economics,  psy¬ 
chology,  salesmanship,  and  advertising,  in 
addition  to  shorthand,  typewriting,  account¬ 
ing,  law,  and  mathematics.  To  these  have 
now  been  added  the  following  subjects:  in¬ 
troduction  to  business,  American  govern¬ 
ment,  science  survey,  finance,  management, 
and  personality  development.  English  has 
been  reorganized  into  four  semesters  of 
sequential  work. 

The  school  now  has  entire  use  of  the  five 
story  building  at  the  corner  of  Lexington 
Avenue  and  35th  Street.  The  space  on  the 
street  Hoor,  formerly  leased  by  several  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises,  has  been  taken  over  and 
remodeled  to  provide  for  the  library  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  rooms  for  general  purposes.  The 
reception  room  is  pictured  above. 

New  members  of  the  Packard  faculty  in¬ 
clude  Dr.  James  H.  Pitman,  English;  Mr. 
F.  Blair  Mayne,  economics  and  sociology; 
Mr.  Clarence  S.  Boyle,  accounting;  and  Miss 
Bernadine  F.  Smith,  librarian. 
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GREGG  SPEED  BUILDING  X-RAY  CHARTS 
Prepared  by  Clyde  Blanchard 
Chart  No.  1 — Three-Speed  Dictation 


Preview  105 


120  Standard  Words  a  Ulnute 


Mr.  President »  this  Oovemment  has  been 
kind.  In  many  respects,  to  the  soldiers  of 
the  war.  I  believe  we  have  provided  the  best 
and  most  modem  hospital  /  facilities  in  the 
world  for  those  who  were  injured.  We  have, 
until  the  passage  of  the  economy  act,  provided 
for  the  widows  of  the  vetersuis.  These  favors, 
if  /  we  are  to  term  them  such,  were  the  very 
least  that  could  be  done.  Can  we  point  with 
pride  to  legislation  already  enacted,  in  view 
of  what  was  paid  to  groups  far  less  /  deserv¬ 
ing? 


Dictation 

Record 

1937 

Vg  Vf 


135  Preview 


26 

40 


Our  duty  to  the  veteran  today  is  expressed, 
as  nearly  as  money  can  express  it,  in  the  terms 
of  this  Dill.  It  is  neither  an  adjusted  com- 

08  pens at ion  (1),  nor  a  payment  in  full  for  the  53 

duty  performed.  Rather  it  is  a  token  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  people  from  California  to 
25  Maine  that  the  veteran  /  remains  high  in  our  06 

esteem. 


I  believe  I  have  covered  most  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  bonus  should  have  been  paid  a't 
the  close  of  the  war.  I  do  not  know  irtiy  it 
42  was  not  paid;  /  but  I  do  understand  to  a  cer- 
tain  extent  why  three  Presidents  have  seen  fit 
to  veto  this  legislation.  I  realize  that  our 
60  present  national  debt  is  in  /  excess  of  whab 
it  la  in  normal  times.  The  past  several  years 
have  been  trying  times.  Prior  to  these  past 
three  years,  efforts  were-maSe  to  capitalize 
17  on  prosperity  (2)  to  reduce  the  amount  of 

debts  already  made.  Before  1950  it  was  not 
necessary  to  have  the  Government  spend  vast 
34  sums  of  money  to  support  bread  /  lines  and 
give  work  to  the  \memployed. 


20 

33 

47 

60 


<2^ 


<i> 


IN  my  evening  court  reporting  classes  at 
Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
I  have  found  that  the  students’  speed  increas¬ 
es  more  rapidly  by  the  repetition  of  a  “take” 
at  three  different  speeds  than  by  any  other 
method  with  which  I  am  conversant. 

The  section  that  is  writing,  for  example,  at 
120  words  a  minute  receives  dictation  first  at 
105,  together  with  a  preview  drill  on  a  se¬ 
lected  list  of  words  and  phrases.  The  second 
dictation  is  then  given  at  the  120-word  rate. 
The  third  dictation  is  stepped  up  to  135. 

I  am  careful  always  to  dictate  the  exact 
number  of  words  in  each  quarter-minute  at 
the  three  speeds.  To  do  so  makes  it  necessary 
to  have  the  material  counted  for  three  dif¬ 
ferent  speeds.  The  chart  illustrated  above 
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shows  the  method  I  use  in  marking  all  my 
takes. 

Interpreting  the  chart:  If  I  wish  to  lower 
the  speed  of  dictation  from  120  to  105,  I  fol¬ 
low  the  figures  given  in  the  lefthand  margin, 
dictating  the  first  quarter-minute  in  17  in¬ 
stead  of  15  seconds,  and  so  on.  If  1  wish  to 
speed  up  the  dictation  from  120  to  135,  I  use 
the  figures  in  the  right-hand  column,  dictat¬ 
ing  each  quarter  minute  in  13  instead  of  15 
seconds. 

The  October  Gregg  News  Letter  carried  a 
conversion  table  which  will  enable  you  to  use 
this  device  with  any  customary  speed. — C.  B. 

[Editor’s  Note — ^Mr.  Blanchard’s  second  x-ray 
chart,  “What  the  Dictation  Consists  of,”  will  appear 
next  month.] 
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B.  E.  W.  TRANSCRIPTION  DEPARTMENT 


“Picking  the  Losers 
In  Transcription 

LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 


UNLIKE  the  man  at  the  race  track,  who 
is  interested  only  in  “picking  the  win¬ 
ners,”  we  teachers  of  transcription 
(and  all  shorthand  teachers  are  really  teachers 
of  transcription)  are  interested  primarily  in 
“picking  the  losers.” 

Under  present  conditions,  there  is  little 
we  can  do  about  the  winners — those  pupils 
who  always  float  right  to  the  top  of  every 
class.  They  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
But  we  are  vitally  interested  in  weeding  out 
those  who  are  predestined  to  failure  when 
they  reach  the  transcribing  room,  even 
though  they  are  often  able  to  achieve  reason¬ 
able  success  with  elementary  shorthand, 
which  isn’t  half  so  hard  as  we  have  often 
made  it  seem  to  be. 

Mr.  W.  V.  McNamee,  principal  of  the 
Oklahoma  School  of  Business,  in  Tulsa, 
wrote  me  not  long  ago  suggesting  that  I 
write  an  article  on  “Why  Not  a  Stenog¬ 
rapher,”  and  in  making  that  suggestion,  of 
course,  he  had  in  mind  the  same  idea:  that 
the  imperative  demand  at  the  moment  is  for 
some  means  of  deciding  which  pupil  will 
not  be  able  to  achieve  even  a  minimal  degree 
of  stenographic  proficiency,  urge  him  and 
train  him  and  coach  him  as  we  may. 

Shortly  after  receiving  Mr.  McNamee’s 
letter,  a  letter  came  from  Miss  Helen  Gard¬ 
ner,  of  the  Beaver  Dam  (Wisconsin)  High 
School,  in  which  she  described  her  method 
of  “picking  the  losers.”  In  the  Beaver  Dam 
High  School,  pupils  are  required  to  take  a 
year  of  typing  in  the  tenth  grade.  That 
course  is  taught  as  a  personal-use  course,  be¬ 
cause  many  of  the  pupils  do  not  take  any 
more  typing. 

Only  those  who  have  demonstrated  some 
aptitude  for  typing  are  allowed  to  go  on  to 
j  shorthand  in  the  eleventh  grade.  In  this 
way,  many  presumptive  failures  are  elimi¬ 


nated  without  the  waste  of  time  otherwise 
caused  by  having  taken  shorthand  for  one  or 
more  terms  only  to  collapse  finally  under  the 
weight  of  various  incapacities.  Miss  Gardner 
is  very  fortunate  in  having  this  opportunity 
to  select  her  pupils. 

As  the  most  general  cause  of  failure  in 
transcription  is  neither  lack  of  shorthand 
skill  nor  lack  of  typing  skill,  but  rather  lack 
of  skill  in  the  use  of  English,  we  cannot 
find  the  final  solution  to  our  problem  in 
Miss  Gardner’s  plan,  excellent  as  that  plan  is. 

It  has  always  been  good  strategy  to  attack 
an  enemy  at  his  weakest  point.  As  experi¬ 
ence  has  so  conclusively  proved,  the  pupil’s 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  transcribing  room 
always  springs  from  his  lack  of  skill  in  the 
use  of  English.  When  attempting  to  “pick 
the  losers,”  therefore,  that  is  the  handle  by 
which  the  problem  can  most  profitably  be 
grasped. 

Academic  English  grades  are  of  little  use 
for  this  purpose  because  they  often  indicate 
the  pupil’s  appreciation  of  good  literature 
rather  than  his  ability  to  spell  and  punctuate. 
Even  his  work  in  writing  compositions  is 
not  often  of  much  help  because  the  student 
who  is  weak  in  punctuation  manages  to 
write  simple  compositions  that  avoid  any 
punctuation  complications. 

The  most  effective  prognostic  test  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  shorthand  is  the  dictation  of  a  letter 
or  letters  carefully  constructed  so  that  there 
will  be  many  opportunities  to  make  typical 
transcription  errors  in  spelling,  punctuation, 
and  word  usage.  Let  such  a  letter  be  dic¬ 
tated  slowly  and  written  in  longhand  by  the 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  shorthand 
course.  Those  on  the  bottom  of  the  list 
when  the  papers  are  read  will  probably  be 
on  the  bottom  of  the  list  two  years  later  when 
the  final  grades  in  transcription  work  are 
given. 

For  a  different  purpose,  Mrs.  Ethel  Wood, 
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of  the  State  College  of  Washington,  Pull¬ 
man,  prepared  a  letter  that  will  serve  as  an 
excellent  prognostic  test  to  indicate  the  like¬ 
lihood  that  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  punctuate 
his  transcripts  correctly.  Mrs.  Wood  was 
kind  enough  to  jx-rmit  that  letter  to  be  re¬ 
printed  on  page  4S  of  the  I'eacher's  Hand¬ 
book  to  “(iregg  Dictation  and  Transcrip¬ 
tion.” 

In  conjunction  with  Mrs.  Wood’s  punctua¬ 
tion  letter,  I  suggest  the  dictation  of  the 
letter  printed  here  by  permission  of  Miss 
Imogene  Pilcher,  head  of  the  commercial 
department,  Lincoln  High  School,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  This  letter  was  comjx)sed  by  Miss 
Pilcher  as  a  prognostic  test  and  has  not  lieen 
published  elsewhere.  It  is  designed  to  test 
the  pupil’s  knowledge  of  it’s,  its;  hear,  here, 
etc.  A  glance  at  the  words  italicized  will 
indicate  how  thoroughly  this  letter  tests  the 
student’s  knowledge  of  such  points.  The 
letter  reads; 

Dear  Sir:  There  was  a  new  edition  of  the  short¬ 
hand  book  during  the  past  year.  After  the  book 
was  adopted,  everyone  passed  the  tests.  We  found 
that  the  book  was  better  adapted  to  the  student 
personnel  than  any  deviee  we  could  find.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  new’  biK)k,  counsel  and  advice  were 
given  to  the  students  by  the  principal  of  the  high 
school.  Then  it  was  very  plain  that  he  already  felt 
a  personal  interest  in  the  students.  He  found  that 
here  was  a  chance  to  advise  them  to  get  all  ready 
for  the  work  ahead  and  not  to  lose  time. 

We,  too,  respectfully  canvassed  our  correspondents, 
who  replied  on  their  own  stationery..  After  such 
correspondence,  this  proceeding  was  used  in  an  effort 
to  k^now  whether  or  not  a  principle  or  rule  could 
be  used  to  select  students  who  could  write  shorthand 
better  than  other  students.  Therefore,  we  found  it 
necessary  to  hear  from  students  who  wished  to  elect 
shorthand. 

This  may  seem  a  loose  way  to  select  students, 
but  the  loss  from  failure  in  shorthand  has  been 
too  great.  There  should  be  a  better  way  than  we 
have  found.  It’s  fine  to  be  able  to  hear  about  each 
student’s  success.  Respectfully  yours. 

Any  student  whose  attempt  to  write  these 
two  letters  is  conspicuously  poor  will  ob¬ 
viously  have  very  little  chance  to  do  satis¬ 
factory  work  in  his  transcription  classes  sev¬ 
eral  semesters  later. 

We  cannot  be  sure  that  the  pupil  who 
writes  the  letter  well  will  succeed,  but  we  can 
be  almost  sure  that  the  pupil  who  docs  not 
write  the  letter  at  least  fairly  well  will  fail — 


and  just  now’  we  are  picking  the  losers  rather 
than  the  winners. 

This  sounds  like  a  distinction  without  a 
difference,  but  I  hold  to  it,  neverthless,  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  that  it  is  much  easier  to  pick 
the  losers  than  to  pick  the  winners — and  it 
is  just  as  helpful  for  our  present  purpose. 

Some  of  you  may  say  you  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  prognostic  tests  because  in  your 
high  school  you  have  to  take  students 
whether  they  are  likely  to  succeed  or  not. 
True,  but  there  are  two  other  considerations. 
The  trend  is  toward  refusing  to  let  unsuitable 
pupils  take  courses  in  which  they  are  sure  to 
fail.  The  more  accurate  and  the  more  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  prognostic  tests  can  be  made, 
the  stronger  Ixcomes  the  chance  that  you 
will  be  permitted  to  reject  obviously  unsuit¬ 
able  pupils. 

An  even  more  immediate  consideration  is 
that,  although  you  cannot  reject  unsuitable 
pupils,  in  nearly  every  school  you  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  segregate  them.  Therefore,  the 
results  of  such  prognostic  tests  might  be 
used  for  purposes  of  segregation,  putting  into 
one  group  all  those  who  seem  sure  to  fail. 

Usually,  such  pupils,  when  spread  through 
the  brighter  classes,  are  a  source  of  annoyance 
to  the  teacher  and  embarrassment  to  them¬ 
selves.  By  keeping  them  together  they  are 
usually  encouraged  to  do  their  best  because 
there  is  no  one  in  the  class  too  hojxlessly  far 
ahead  of  them.  Also,  because  they  are  all 
at  approximately  the  same  level,  the  teacher 
is  able  to  help  them  much  more  effectively 
than  she  could  otherwise. 

Therefore,  don’t  spurn  the  prognostic  test 
just  because  you  must  take  all  comers.  Even 
so,  it  may  help  you  with  your  present  prob¬ 
lems.  The  writer  would  be  grateful  for  cor-  f 
respondence  from  those  who  are  using  short¬ 
hand  prognostic  tests  for  purposes  of  rejec-  I 
tion  or  segregation.  [ 

Some  teachers  have  objected  that  such  a 
prognostic  test  would  only  reveal  a  weakness 
that  may  be  corrected.  They  say  that  although  j 
the  pupil  may  be  very  weak  in  English  now  j 
he  will  have  more  English  classes  in  school  j 
before  he  comes  to  the  transcription  room 
two  or  three  semesters  later.  There  are  two 
answers  to  this  contention. 

In  the  first  place,  you  will  remember  that 
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our  only  claim  is  that  the  prognostic  test 
should  enable  us  to  pick  the  losers — those 
pupils  whose  English  is  so  weak  they  have 
no  hope  of  being  able  to  pass  through  the 
transcription  classes  successfully.  True,  those 
whose  scores  on  the  prognostic  test  are  doubt¬ 
ful  may  pick  up  enough  English  to  get 
through  transcription.  But  the  test  would 
enable  us  mercifully  to  shunt  into  other  work 
hose  pupils  whose  English  is  hopeless. 

The  other  answer  is  that,  assumably,  the 
pupils  have  already  had  many  school  years 
of  the  same  type  of  English  work  that  they 
will  be  given  in  the  next  few  semesters  before 
they  get  into  the  transcription  room.  If, 
after  all  those  previous  years,  that  same  type 
of  English  instruction  has  left  them  with  a 
conspicuously  bad  score  on  these  two  letters, 
it  doesn’t  seem  probable  that  another  few 
semesters  will  make  enough  difference  to  get 
them  through  transcription. 


It  is  possible,  however,  that  arrangements 
might  be  made  to  give  some  special  remedial 
English  work  to  shorthand  pupils  who  have 
made  especially  poor  scores  on  these  tests. 
But  in  the  present  state  of  our  curricula,  it 
does  not  seem  as  though  this  can  be  done 
effectively. 

Therefore,  when  I  say  that  the  pupil  who 
makes  a  conspicuously  poor  score  on  these 
tests  is  a  “poor  risk”  for  transcription,  I  mean 
that  in  the  present  state  of  the  curriculum 
there  seems  little  chance  for  him,  and  that 
he  would  be  more  profitably  employed  in 
studying  other  subjects.  You  can  easily  verify 
this  fact  for  yourselves  by  giving  these  two 
letters  now  to  your  pupils  who  began  in 
September.  Keep  the  records,  and  in  three 
or  four  semesters  you  will  find  that  the 
pupils  with  the  worst  scores  on  these  tests 
will  be  the  pupils  doing  the  poorest  work  in 
transcription. 


Ruby  V.  perry,  former  principal  of  the 
.  Allen  High  School  of  Commerce,  New 
Orleans,  has  been  appointed  to  the  principalship 
of  the  Margaret  C.  Hanson  Normal  School  of 
New  Orleans.  This  promotion  removes  Miss 
Perry  from  active  work  in  commercial  educa¬ 
tion,  but  does  not  decrease  her  interest  in  it. 

Miss  Peny  has  been  active  in  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers  Federation  and  the  Na¬ 
tion  Educational  Association.  In  the  Louisiana 
State  Teachers  Association  she  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Tenure  and  as 
president  of  the  association.  A  year  ago,  she 
was  general  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  New  Orleans  meetings  of  the 
National  Association  of  Commercial  Teacher- 
Training  Institutions,  the  N.  E.  A.  Department 
of  Business  Education,  and  the  National  Council 
of  Business  Education.  She  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Relations  of  the  National  Council 
of  Business  Education  with  the  American  Youth 
Commission. 


MFRED  TIDWELL,  who  has  been  a 
•  teacher  in  the  high  school  at  Ponca  City, 
Oklahoma,  started  the  fall  term  op  the  faculty 
of  the  University  lunior  College,  Tonkawa, 
Oklahoma.  During  the  summer,  Mr.  Tidwell 
served  on  the  faculty  of  Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 
College,  Stillwater.  Mr.  Tidwell  is  president  of 
the  commercial  section  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Teachers  Association. 


Ervin  W.  ENGLER,  head  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  department  of  English  High  School, 
Lynn,  Massachusetts,  has  retired  from  active 
service,  after  forty  years  of  teaching. 

Mr.  Engler  attended  the  West  Chester  State 
Normal  School,  Boston  University,  and  Harvard 
University.  He  served  as  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Oxford,  New  jersey;  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  of  Temple  University,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania;  and  has  been  head  of  the 
commercial  department  of  English  High  School 
for  thirty-five  years.  For  the  past  sixteen  years, 
he  has  also  been  principal  of  the  Lynn  Evening 
High  School. 

He  has  been  active  in  teachers’  associations, 
having  served  as  president  of  the  New  England 
High  School  Commercial  Teachers  Association 
and  as  an  officer  in  other  associations. 


CHARLES  ROLLINSON,  noted  engrosser 
and  illuminator  of  manuscripts  and  resolu¬ 
tions,  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  on 
October  14,  at  the  age  of  80.  As  head  of  the 
firm  of  Ames  &  Rollinson,  he  designed  many 
testimonials  and  manuscripts,  including  the  $25,- 
000  check  that  Raymond  Orteig  presented  to 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  as  his  prize  for  flying 
across  the  Atlantic. 

Most  of  the  manuscripts  prepared  in  the  Rol¬ 
linson  shop  were  the  product  of  his  own  amaz¬ 
ing  skill  as  an  engrosser. 
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MONT:  Springfield  High  School 

Vivian  J.  Brunell,  Instructor 
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Business  graduates  have  to  taki 
manent  payroll.  That  hurdle 
“breaking-in”  period. 


e  York:  Immaculate  Conception 
K)l,  New  York.  Sister  Mariangela, 
Instructor 
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To  make  it  easier  for  your  students 
some  real-life  business  projects.  Sob 
knowledge  and  skill  and  at  the  same 
the  hurdle  of  inexperience. 

To  help  you  help  your  students  ovci 
each  month  a  series  of  business  projeo 
ing  them.  A  few  of  the  many  clasj 
received  the  BEW  Certificate  of  Achie 
full  details  of  this  service,  see  page  2 


KuiA.  \^airo  nign  ocncx)i«  HQiii  LAiit, 

Instructor 

Michigan:  St.  Mary  High  School,  Jacks* 
Sister  Helen  Regina,  Instructor 


)  take  a  difficult  hurdle  to  land  on  a  per- 
rdlc  is  the  hurdle  of  inexperience — the 

Icnts  to  take  this  hurdle,  have  them  solve 
Solving  them  will  test  your  students’ 
same  time  start  them  on  their  way  over 

i  over  this  hurdle,  the  BEW  is  publishing 
(rojects.  Already  7,000  students  are  work- 
clasjcs  who  have  sent  in  solutions  and 
Achievement  are  shown  on  this  page.  For 
igc  2|6. 


Illinois:  Harrisburg  Township  Hi 
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School.  Kenneth  F.  Carter,  Instructor 


WHAT  IS 

The  BEW  Awards  Service 

P  ACH  MONTH  THE  BEW  is  publishing  a  prac- 
tical  business  project  for  students  of  junior 
business  practice,  bookkeeping,  and  business  letter 
writing  classes. 

•  Students  may  send,  through  their  teachers,  solu¬ 
tions  to  these  projects  to  the  BEW  Awards  Depart¬ 
ment  for  examination.  A  fee  of  10  cents  must 
accompany  each  paper  submitted. 

•  Each  student  whose  paper  meets  the  standard  set 
by  the  examining  board  will  receive  a  Certificate  of 
Achievement  printed  in  two  colors  on  vellum,  with 
a  gold  seal  affixed,  testifying  to  the  fact  that  the 
student  has  satisfactorily  solved  one  of  the  monthly 
projects. 

•  For  each  succeeding  project  satisfactorily  com¬ 
pleted,  the  student  will  receive  a  gold  seal,*  to  be 
affixed  to  his  Certificate  of  Achievement.  Each  addi¬ 
tional  seal  makes  the  certificate  more  valuable  to 
the  student  because  it  shows  his  increased  proficiency- 
in  the  subject. 

HOW  TO  USE 

The  BEW  Awards  Service 

HE  FIRST  STEP  in  using  the  BEW  awards 
service  is  to  place  the  projects  in  the  students' 
hands.  The  most  convenient  way  to  do  this  is  to 
purchase  reprints  from  the  BEW.  (Sec  page  vi.) 

•  Students  may  send  in  solutions  to  this  month's 
project  without  having  solved  the  preceding  ones. 
Each  project  is  complete  in  itself. 

•  As  the  service  is  a  class  service  rather  than  an 
individual  service,  solutions  cannot  be  submitted  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  BEW  by  students.  They  must  be  sent 
to  us  through  the  students’  instructor. 

•  Solutions  may  be  typewritten  or  handwritten 
in  ink  on  white  paper  8Vi  by  11  inches  in  size. 
Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

•  Unless  otherwise  instructed,  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  first  page  of  the  solution  must 
bear  the  following  information  printed  or  typed: 

Student's  name 
Name  of  school 
Teacher’s  name  in  full 

•  Remittance  in  full  should  accompany  each 
package  of  papers,  and  should  be  made  by  check  or 
post  office  money  order.  Make  checks  payable  to 
the  Business  Education  World.  Stamps  or  cash 
will  be  accepted,  but  we  are  not  responsible  for  loss. 

•  All  solutions  must  be  post-marked  not  later  than 
January  8.  If  possible,  mail  them  before  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays. 
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•  Address  solutions  and  all  correspondence  relating 
to  this  service  to  the  Department  of  Awards,  The 
Business  Education  World,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  FEW 

Questions  and  Answers 

QIS  it  necessary  to  subscribe  to  the  BEW  in 
’  order  to  receive  the  keys  to  the  projects? 

A.  No,  but  there  will  be  helpful  suggestions  for 
teachers  in  each  issue  of  the  BEW,  in  addition  to  the 
wealth  of  professional  material  it  has  always  carried. 

Q.  Is  there  a  charge  of  10  cents  for  each  paper 
submitted,  in  addition  to  the  10-cent  subscription 
price  for  the  individual  project  pamphlets  for 
students? 

A.  Yes,  the  examination  fee  is  separate.  It  does 
not  take  care  of  all  the  expenses  involved,  but  it 
does  defray  some  of  the  cost  and  enables  us  to  carry- 
on  this  service. 

Q.  Is  the  March  contest  entirely  separate,  or  does 
it  include  projects  submitted  to  that  date? 

A.  It  is  entirely  separate.  Students  can  enter  it 
without  previous  project  participation,  but  every 
project  they-  work  will  prepare  them  better  for  the 
competition. 

Q.  Will  you  send  samples  of  the  Certificates  of 
Achievement? 

A.  The  certificates  are  numbered,  and  so  we  can¬ 
not  send  samples.  The  center  pages  of  the  October 
and  November,  1937,  issues  of  the  BEW  carried  a 
facsimile  of  the  certificate. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary-  to  send  a  paper  for  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class,  or  may  I  send  only  those  I  think 
worthy-  of  your  attention? 

A.  Any  paper  you  think  has  a  chance  for  a  cer¬ 
tificate  is  “worthy-  of  our  attention”!  We  are  glad 
to  see  them  all.  You  need  not  send  papers  for  all 
your  students,  but  teachers  tell  us  that  the  keyed 
comments  we  make  on  unacceptable  papers  are 
notably  effective  in  improving  the  students’  work. 

Q.  May  I  see  samples  of  the  projects  for  the  entire 
year? 

A.  All  the  projects  for  the  year  have  been  planned 
in  advance,  but  they-  will  be  published  from  month 
to  month  rather  than  all  at  once.  By  doing  that,  we 
can  include  in  them  fresh,  up-to-the-minute  com¬ 
ments  and  criticisms  on  students’  papers.  Comments 
on  work  done  by  students,  with  quotations  from 
actual  papers,  will  keep  the  project  workers  alert, 
don’t  you  agree? 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  send  two  copies  of  each  busi¬ 
ness  letter  entry  as  was  required  last  year? 

A.  No;  send  one  copy  only  and  save  postage. 
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3,000 !  4>ooo!  7,500! 


October  is — three  thousand  students.  October  20 — four  thousand  students.  November  IS — 
seven  thousand,  five  hundred  students — all  working  the  BEW  real-life  projects.  Last  month  we 
published  the  names  of  seventy-five  of  the  teachers  of  these  students.  Here  arc  two  more  pages, 
and  we  arc  not  half  through  the  list.  If  your  students  are  not  using  these  projects,  won’t  you  let 
the  BEW  help  them  to  take  the  hurdle?  November  20 — Eight  Thousand. 


Clifton,  Arizona:  G.  T.  Clifton  High  School. 

Willcox,  Arizona:  Marion  Scheppke,  Willcox  Union 
High  School. 

Lake  Village,  Arkansas:  Elsie  Harrison,  Lakeside  High 
School. 

.\rroyo  Grande,  California:  C.  Burrell,  Arroyo  Grande 
Union  High  School. 

Bell,  California:  Blase  Doiiadio,  Bell  Evening  High 
School. 

Big  Pine,  California:  Gladys  L.  Wasson,  Big  Pine 
Union  High  School. 

Canoga  Park,  California:  Rose  V.  McGonigle,  Canoga 
Park  High  School. 

Encinitas,  California:  Samuel  B.  Ziegler,  San  Die- 
quito  Union  High  School. 

Fullerton,  California:  Ethel  Richards,  Fullerton  Junior 
College. 

Live  Oak.  California:  T.  Elizabeth  Boggs,  Live  Oak 
Union  High  School. 

Los  Angeles,  California:  Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Neville, 
Polytechnic  Evening  High  School;  Robert  D.  Par¬ 
rish,  Woodbury  College;  Persis  Porter,  Garfield  High 
School. 

Madera.  California:  Loren  A.  VV^ann,  Madera  Union 
High  School. 

Marysville,  California:  Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Otis,  Marys¬ 
ville  High  Schol. 

National  City,  California:  Mrs.  Elsbeth  H.  Schneider, 
Sweetwater  Union  High  School  District. 

Oxnard,  California:  Stella  May  Carlson,  Oxnard 
I  Union  High  School. 

San  Francisco,  California:  Marie  L.  Skinner,  Presidio 
!  Senior  High  School;  Elizabeth  Voshall,  Francisco 
I  Junior  High  School. 

Stockton.  California;  Mrs.  Maude  Genochio,  Humph¬ 
reys  School  of  Business. 

Wilmington.  California:  Mrs.  Josephine  T.  Harrison, 
Phineas  Banning  High  School. 

Boulder,  Colorado:  Phyllis  Leeka.  Boulder  High  School. 
Worado  Springs,  Colorado:  Weltha  Mae  Albright, 
WPA  Instructor  in  Adult  Education. 

Del  Norte,  Colorado:  Edna  E.  Soper,  Del  Norte  Con¬ 
solidated  School. 

iFort  Lupton,  Colorado:  Orda  M.  Mawhor,  Fort  Lup- 
ton  High  School. 

Leadville,  Colorado:  Catherine  M.  Kelly.  Leadville 
!  High  School. 

lHartford,  Connecticut:  Mrs.  Luana  Sexton,  Morse 
College. 

A'ethersfield.  Connecticut:  F.  Babel,  Wethersfield 
High  School. 

^’indsor  Locks.  Connecticut:  R.  Looser,  Union  School. 
Middletown,  Delaware:  Adelaide  Z.  Stafford.  Middle- 
town  Public  Schools. 

Washington  I).  C. :  Lucile  M.  Fulton.  Mt.  Pleasant 
School  for  Secretaries;  Sister  Mary  Alverna,  St. 
Paul’s  .\cademy. 

Fort  Valley.  Georgia:  Virginia  Stephens,  Fort  Valley 
High  School. 

Marlow,  Georgia:  Mrs.  C.  H.  Mulkey,  Marlow  Con¬ 
solidated  High  School. 

B<'ise.  Idaho:  Lucy  Comstock,  Boise  Business  Uni¬ 
versity. 

it.  Maries,  Idaho:  Astrid  Ladd,  St.  Maries  High 
School. 

Salmon,  Idaho:  Mrs.  Louise  Burnham. 
ihicago,_  Illinois:  M.  L.  Jex,  Medill  High  School; 
JoMphinum  High  School;  Erna  G.  Hege,  Steinmetz 
High  School;  Nina  B.  Maxey,  Greeley  Branch  of 
Lake  View  High  School;  Mrs.  R.  J.  Santschi,  En¬ 
glewood  High  School. 

-icero,  llinois:  C.  W.  Hunter.  J.  Sterling  Morton  High 
School. 

Bowden.  Illinois;  Hubert  O.  Romack,  Cowden  Com- 
L  niunity  High  School. 

ftlvaston,  Illinois:  Leo  Osterman,  Elvaston  Consoli¬ 
dated  School. 


Jerseyville,  Illinois:  Frank  H.  Markman,  Jersey  Town¬ 
ship  High  School. 

La  Grange,  Illinois;  Alice  Thomsen,  Lyons  Township 
High  School. 

LaMoille,  Illinois:  Bessie  L.  Stem,  LaMoille  High 
School. 

LaSalle,  Illinois:  Mrs.  Mildred  Wilson,  LaSalle-Peru 
Township  High  School. 

Lebanon.  Illinois:  Albert  Hammond,  Lebanon  City 
High  School. 

Malta,  Illinois:  Mrs.  Ruth  Healey,  Malta  Township 
High  School. 

Paris,  Illinois:  Stella  Risser,  Paris  High  School. 

Peoria,  Illinois:  Miss  Gertrude  Hession,  Dickinson 
Business  College;  Allen  Klingel,  Peoria  Central  High 
School. 

Peru.  Illinois:  Sister  M.  Adeline,  St.  Jose))h  School. 

Port  Byron,  Illinois:  E.  P.  Christensen,  Community 
High  School. 

Rockford,  Illinois:  Evelyn  -Mundhenke,  Rf)Osevelt  Jun¬ 
ior  High  School. 

Strawn,  Illinois:  Mabel  L.  Marlar,  Strawn  High  School. 

Streator,  Illinois:  Mrs.  Doris  Brix.  Township  High 
School. 

Stronghurst,  Illinois:  Esther  R.  Scott,  Community 
High  School. 

Taylorville,  Illinois:  Mary  C.  Dailey.  Taylorville  Town- 
.ship  High  School ;  P.  T.  Walters,  Taylorville  Town¬ 
ship  High  School. 

Wapella,  Illinois:  Doris  Smith,  Wapella  Community 
High  School. 

West  Chicago,  Illinois:  Catherine  M.  Carey,  West  Chi¬ 
cago  Community  High  School. 

Woodstock,  Illinois:  Sister  M.  Ann  Virginia.  St.  Ma¬ 
ry’s  High  School. 

Attica,  Indiana:  Mabel  E.  Ellis,  Attica  Hich  School. 

Ricknell,_ Indiana:  Loren  Breeden.  Bickncll  High  School. 

Eist  Chicago,  Indiana:  Olive  Mae  Boyd,  Washington 
High  School. 

French  Lick.  Indiana:  Mabell  Lofton.  French  Lick 
High  School. 

Gary,  Indiana:  Julia  C.  Brown.  Horace  Mann  School. 

Hammond,  Indiana:  Sister  Alice  Marie.  Catholic 
Central  High  School. 

Kewanna,  Indiana:  Harriet  Elston.  Union  Township 
School. 

Lafayette,  Indiana:  Sister  M.  Ignatiana.  O.S.F.,  St. 
Francis  High  School. 

South  Bend,  Indiana:  Miss  Wyrick.  J.  W.  Riley  School. 

Akron,  Iowa:  Helen  Hicks,  Akron  High  School. 

Cherokee,  Iowa:  Mary  Taylor,  Wilson  High  School. 

Keystone,  Iowa:  Margaret  Robertson,  Keystone  High 
School. 

Nashua,  Iowa:  Lawrence  Thurston,  Nashua  High 
School. 

Ryan,  Iowa;  Sister  Mary  John.  St.  John’s  School. 

Tracy,  Iowa:  Helen  Carpenter.  Tracy  Consolidated 
School. 

West  Point.  Iowa:  Sister  M.  Theola.  St.  Mary’s  School. 

Centerview,  Kansas:  John  R.  Gibbens,  Centerview  High 
School. 

Clearwater,  Kansas:  E.  F.  Barr,  Clearwater  High 
School. 

Hays,  Kansas:  Sister  M.  Dolores.  Girls  Catholic  High 
School . 

Ellsworth,  Kansas:  Guy  Hayes.  Ellsworth  High  School. 

Kanopolis,  Kansas:  J.  J.  Weigand,  Kanopolis  High 
School. 

Ramona,  Kansas:  Welcome  Sondergard,  Ramona  Rural 
High  School. 

St.  John,  Kansas:  Ruby  Oldham,  St.  John  High  School. 

Waldo,  Kansas:  Harry  Struss,  Waldo  Rural  High 
School. 

Owensboro,  Kentucky:  Emily  Overton,  Owensboro 
Senior  High  School. 

Stanford,  Kentucky:  Beatrice  Baker,  Stanford  High 
School. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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BEW  BUSINESS  LETTER  PROJECT 


For  December,  1937 
Prepared  by  Dorothy  M.  Johnson 


December  6,  1937 

Sunrise  Light  and  Power  Company 

Your  Town 

Gentlemen: 


My  wife  just  telephoned  me  here  at  the  office  to  report  that  you  have 
finally  turned  our  current  back  on.  It's  about  time. 

I  brought  my  wife  and  baby  home  from  Detroit  on  December  4,  in  the 
afternoon,  to  find  the  place  dark  and  cold  as  a  tomb  and  no  electricity 
available.  In  vain  1  telephoned  your  office — no  reply.  We  could  not  use 
our  electric  heater,  so  the  place  did  not  begin  to  get  warm  until  midnight, 
although  I  tore  down  to  the  furnace  and  built  a  fire  at  once,  after  wrapping 
my  wife  and  child  in  blankets.  We  could  not  use  the  electric  stove,  so  I 
heated  milk  for  the  baby  by  sticking  a  kettle  in  the  furnace. 

All  day  Sunday  my  family  had  to  suffer  for  lack  of  lights  and  current 
to  cook  with.  I  gave  up  open-hearth  cooking  in  the  furnace  and  had  our 
meals  sent  in,  because  it  was  too  cold  to  take  the  baby  out. 

We  own  practically  every  kilowatt-consuming  gadget  you  have  ever 
displayed  in  your  showroom,  but  none  of  them  did  any  good  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  off.  That  electric  razor  1  paid  you  $22.50  for  in  August  did  me  a  lot 
of  good,  didn't  it?  By  Monday  morning  I  looked  like  Moses. 

Somebody  at  your  office  should  have  had  sense  enough  to  figure  out 
that,  if  we  were  not  at  home,  we  were  not  hurting  your  meter  and  you 
didn't  have  to  discontinue  service.  Your  man  cut  the  wire  outside  the 
house,  to  make  sure  we  would  have  plenty  of  trouble.  I  could  have  fixed 
a  sealed  meter,  but  I  couldn't  splice  cut  wires  because  I  couldn't  reach 
them. 

I  can't  tell  you  to  disconnect  our  service  forever,  as  I'd  like  to;  but 
believe  me  I  can  write  a  complaint  to  your  district  headquarters  that  will 
curl  your  hair  for  you.  This  is  the  stupidest  business  1  ever  heard  of — 
cutting  off  service  needlessly  and  endangering  the  health  of  my  wife  and 
child.  You  always  got  your  money,  didn't  you?  Anyway,  you've  got  $10 
of  mine  on  deposit  to  cover  my  bill. 


Idmims 


Yours  truly. 


L.  D.  Masters 


IN  the  December  BEW  project,  you  are 
working  after  school  hours  with  the  cashier 
of  the  Sunrise  Light  and  Power  Company. 
You  take  orders  to  have  meters  installed  or 
removed;  you  sell  electrical  equipment,  such 
as  irons,  fuse  plugs,  and  percolators;  you 


help  balance  the  day’s  cash.  Sometimes  you 
have  to  soothe  angry  customers  to  save  trou¬ 
ble  for  the  chief,  Alfred  P.  Tuttle,  local  man¬ 
ager  of  the  company.  His  work  takes  him 
out  of  the  office  a  great  deal. 

In  such  a  job,  you  must  have  a  pleasant 
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smile  that  never  comes  off — and  you  will 
need  that  pleasant  smile  when  you  read  the 
letter  that  you  are  to  answer. 

Mr.  Tuttle  has  read  the  letter,  snorted  over 
it,  and  finally  asked  you  to  “try  your  hand  at 
answering  this  fellow.” 

Here  is  the  information  you  have  on  file 
alx)ut  the  Masters  account: 


L.  D.  Masters,  residence,  314  West  Street. 

Has  $10  cash  deiwsit  with  your  company  to 
guarantee  that  bills  will  be  paid.  (Your  company 
has  the  right  to  rcc]uire  a  cash  dcjx)sit  of  two  and 
one-half  times  as  much  as  the  amount  of  an  average 
monthly  bill;  therefore,  you  could  have  asked  him  to 
deposit  $15.  You  did  not,  however,  because  he  has 
always  paid  early  enough  in  the  month  to  earn  the 
10  per  cent  discount  your  company  offers  for  prompt 
payment.)  He  b.as  been  a  customer  for  six  years. 

Meter  reading  September  21,  142  K.W.ll.^  at  6 
cents,  $8.52.  Payable  October  10.  Bill  mailed  to 
customer.  Past  due. 

Meter  reading  October  20,  80  K.W.H.  at  6  cents, 
$4.80.  Payable  November  10.  Bill  mailed  to  cus¬ 
tomer.  Past  due.  Pencil  note  on  meter  reader’s  rec¬ 
ord:  “Read  through  window.  Nobody  home.” 

“Final  notice”  sent  to  customer  November  1. 

Man  sent  with  disconnect  order  on  November  10. 
His  notation  on  the  disconnect  order  is,  “Nobmly 
home.  Neibor  says  gone  away.  Cut  off  at  poal.”® 

Final  bill  dated  November  10,  67  cents  (two-thirds 
of  $1  minimum  for  one  month,  October  20  to  No¬ 
vember  10),  Bill  mailed  to  customer. 
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Mr.  Masters  owes  the  company  $3.99  more 
than  the  amount  of  his  deposit.  The  bills  you 
sent  were  not  returned  by  the  post  office,  so 
you  can  assume  that  they  were  forwarded  to 
Mr.  ^^asters  in  Detroit  during  his  absence  or 
were  waiting  for  him  when  he  reached  home. 

The  contract  he  signed  when  his  meter  was 
installed,  as  well  as  the  monthly  statements 
he  has  been  paying  for  six  years,  bore  the 
words,  “If  not  paid  by  the  10th  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  month,  service  will  be  disconnected  with¬ 
out  further  notice.”  You  could,  therefore, 
have  cut  off  service  on  October  10.  You  did 
not  do  so,  because  Mr.  Masters  had  always 
paid  promptly  in  the  past. 

The  meter  reader  reported  on  October  21 
that  the  house  was  not  occupied.  Comparing 
the  current  consumption  for  October  with 

'K.W.H.  is  the  usual  abbreviation  for  kilowatt 
hours,  the  measure  by  which  you  buy  electric  current. 

*That  lineman  was  a  bad  speller,  but  don’t  you 
be  one! 


:d 


that  for  September,  you  judged  that  the  fam¬ 
ily  had  left  about  halfway  between  meter 
readings — alx)ut  October  5. 

Your  company’s  rules  required  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  be  cut  ofl[  for  non-payment  of  bills. 
Furthermore,  an  empty  house  is  safer  if  the 
electricity  is  disconnected;  there  is  less  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  fire’s  starting  during  thunder  storms. 

Now  it  is  up  to  you  to  tell  Mr.  Masters 
about  these  things.  Your  company  has  a 
monopoly,  of  course;  Mr.  Masters  has  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  buy  electric  current  from  you.  He 
is  not  so  angry  that  he  will  shoot  down  your 
insulators  or  throw  bombs  into  your  trans¬ 
formers,  so  company  property  is  not  in  dan¬ 
ger  if  you  don’t  write  to  him.  Even  if  he 
writes  to  your  district  headquarters,  you  con 
prove  that  you  were  in  the  right  when  you 
made  out  that  disconnect  order. 

You  were  right — but  that  doesn’t  interest 
or  soothe  Mr.  Masters.  He  is  an  angry  cus¬ 
tomer,  who  owns  alxjut  $800  worth  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  purchased  from  your  show¬ 
room  and  uses  alxjut  $100  worth  of  current 
every  year.  He  is  the  kind  of  customer  that 
power  companies  like  to  do  business  with. 
He  wants  and  deserves  an  explanation. 
Now,  write  and  give  him  the  explanation. 


you  using  the  BEW  projects.^  1 
Have  you  ordered  the  student  re¬ 
prints  for  your  classes.?  If  not,  use  the 
handy  order  blank  on  page  vi. 

In  addition  to  the  complete  project, 
the  reprint  contains  comments  on  the 
students’  work  in  the  October  project. 

If  you  cannot  order  for  your  students, 
write  for  a  free  copy  for  your  own  use. 
Tell  us  which  reprint  you  need — book-  { 
keeping,  junior  business  practice,  busi¬ 
ness  •  letter  writing.  Address  Depart-  | 
ment  of  Awards,  The  Business 
Education  World,  270  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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For  December,  1937 
Prepared  by  Milton  Briggs 


i 


The  Tinytot  Toy  Cor{X)ration  manu- 
lactures  games  and  mechanical  toys. 
Until  now  the  company  has  confined 
its  activities  to  wholesale  trade.  This  year, 
Mr.  George  Harriman,  general  manager  of 
the  corporation,  has  decided  to  open  a  retail 
store  in  your  city.  Besides  the  products  of 
the  Tinytot  Corporation  there  will  be  a 
variety  of  other  toys  for  sale. 

Mr.  Harriman  hires  a  small  hore  on  the 
main  street  in  your  city  for  the  five  weeks 
before  Christmas.  Rent  will  be  $125  for 
the  period,  payable  in  advance.  The  store 
will  lo  named  “Toy  V’^illage.” 

You  are  hired  to  work  after  school  hours 
and  for  the  week  preceding  Christmas, 
which  is  your  vacation  period.  In  addition 
to  assisting  with  the  sale  of  merchandise, 
you  are  to  act  as  cashier  and  keep  all  book¬ 
keeping  records.  For  your  services  you  will 
paid  50  cents  an  hour. 

For  your  bookkeeping  records  use  a 
double-page  cash  book,  a  purchases  journal, 
a  sales  journal,  and  a  general  journal.  You 
may  use  regular  journal  paper  for  your 
lxx)kkeeping  records,  or  you  may  rule  your 
own  forms  with  ink  on  plain  white  paper. 

After  you  have  prepared  the  books  of 
original  entry,  record  the  following  trans¬ 
actions; 

T  ransactions 

Nov. 

22  The  Tinytot  Toy  Corporation  invests  $250  in 
Toy  Village.  (Enter  on  the  cash  receipts  side  of 
your  cash  book;  credit  Toy  Village,  Capital.)  ' 
23  Pay  rent  of  store  for  five  weeks.  (Debit  Rent 
Expense.) 

Buy  on  account  from  F.  J.  Manchester  &  Son, 
1737  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts: 
6  doz.  boxes  Alphabetical  Blocks,  dwarf  size, 
@  $2 

6  doz.  boxes  Alphabetical  Blocks,  giant  size, 
%  $3.50 

(The  (^,  sign  indicates  that  the  price  quoted  is 
per  dozen.) 


Buy  wrapping  paper  and  string  from  the  Ryan 
P.t|K‘r  Supply  C^tmpany,  $*^(>0.  (Charge  Sellinj; 

•  Expense.) 

24  Pay  $10  for  window  trimming  and  decorating 
of  store  interior.  (Debit  Decorating  Expense.) 

25  Record  the  purchase  of  the  following  merchan¬ 
dise  on  account  from  the  Tinytot  Toy  Corpora¬ 
tion: 

9  doz.  Dawdling  Donald  Ducks,  (J  $6 
3  doz.  Bigboy  Builders,  $12 
(Since  Toy  Village  is  a  separate  selling  unit, 
purchases  of  merchandise  from  the  Tinytot  G)r- 
jxjration  arc  to  be  recorded  as  are  those  from 
an  indejxndcnt  dealer.) 

Pay  $3  dejxisit  covering  installation  of  an  elec¬ 
tric  meter  in  the  store.  (Charge  Lighting  Ex¬ 
pense.) 

27  Cash  sales  for  the  week,  indicated  on  the  cash 
register  tajx',  total  $27.90. 

Pay  the  Daily  Times  $12  for  advertising  the 
opening  of  Toy  Village.  (Debit  Advertising 
Expense.) 

Buy  for  cash  from  the  Youngstown  Novelty 
Company,  176  Joy  Street,  your  city,  6  doz. 
Dolly-Dimple  Dolls,  («';  $5. 

29  Send  F.  J.  Manchester  &  Son  a  check  covering 
the  amount  of  the  purchase  from  them  on  No¬ 
vember  23. 

Buy  on  account  from  Bronson  Brothers,  1116 
Broad  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

2  doz.  Ted  D.  Bears,  (^  $8 
6  doz.  Stuffed  Animals,  assorted,  (o'  $6 

1  )kc. 

1  Sell  on  account  to  Richard  A.  Martin,  17  Park 
Terrace: 

1  Bigboy  Builder,  $1.50 

2  Jolly  Junior  Games,  @  75  cents 

Borrow  $200  from  the  City  National  Bank. 
Clive  a  20-day  note  for  this  amount. 

Record  the  purchase  of  the  following  merchan¬ 
dise  on  account  from  the  Tinytot  Toy  Corjwra- 
tion: 

15  doz.  Tinytot  Jolly  Junior  Games,  @  $4.80 
4^2  doz.  Tinytot  Telephone  Sets,  (S;  $15 
12  doz.  Tinytot  Mechanical  Marvels,  (ff  $8 
4  The  cash  register  indicates  sales  during  the  past 
week  amounting  to  $83.65. 

Sell  on  account  to  John  Wheaton,  121  Rockdale 
Avenue: 

1  Ted  D.  Bear,  $1 
1  Donald  Duck,  79  cents 
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(>  Record  the  following  purchases  of  merchandise 
on  account  from  the  Howard  Toy-lers  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania: 

H/^  doz.  Miracle  Magic  Sets,  (n  $18 

i  doz.  Happy  Hour  Paint  Sets,  (li  $6 

6  doz.  Popular  Picture  Hooks,  O'  $1.80 

Sell  on  account  to  Wright  Horton,  *119  Fairview 

Street: 

1  box  dwarf  size  Alphabetical  IMocks,  25  cents 
1  Picture  Puzzle,  50  cents 

8  Pay  for  clerical  assistance  to  date,  S22.50.  This 
amount  includes  your  earnings  in  Toy  Village 
since  you  started  work.  (Debit  Wages.) 

10  Receive  a  check  from  Richard  .\.  Martin  to 
pay  for  his  purchases  of  December  1. 

11  Cash  sales  for  the  week  total  5123.45. 

13  I  hree  of  the  Happy  Hour  Paint  Sets  bought 
from  the  Howaril  Toy-lers  Corjxiration  on  De¬ 
cember  6  are  found  to  be  damaged.  Return 
these  sets  to  them.  They  have  agreed  to  credit 
our  account.  (Make  your  entry  in  the  General 
Journal.) 

15  Send  Bronson  Brothers  a  check  in  payment  of 
their  invoice  dated  November  29. 

Recortl  the  following  purchases  of  merchandise 
on  account  from  the  Howard  Toy-lers  Corfxira- 
tion,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania: 

2V2  doz.  Picture  Puzzles,  (u  $3.60 
doz.  Printing  Sets,  $5 

17  Sell  on  account  to  Mrs.  P.  W.  Aldrich,  241 
Jupiter  Street: 

1  Miracle  Magic  Set,  52.98 

2  Dolly-Dimple  Dolls  at  75  cents  each 

18  Cash  sales  to  date  amount  to  $225.95. 

20  John  Wheaton  returns  the  Donalil  Duck  he  pur¬ 
chased  on  account  December  4  because  he  has 
found  it  to  be  mechanically  imperfect.  Credit 
his  account. 

21  Make  the  following  sales  on  account: 

.Mrs.  Herbert  Maguire,  780  Harvard  Street,  1 
Telephone  Set,  $2;  1  Miracle  Magic  Set,  $2.98; 
and  1  Bigboy  Builder,  $1.50.  Richard  A.  Mar¬ 
tin.  17  Park  Terrace,  1  Happy  Hour  Paint  Set, 
85  cents;  and  2  Popular  Picture  Books,  at  25 
cents  each.  Mrs.  Russell  Burke,  31  Eugenia 
Street,  2  Dolly-Dimple  Dolls,  at  75  cents  each. 
Pay  note  due  tinlay  at  the  City  National  Bank. 
.Mso  pay  interest  on  this  note  at  the  rate  of  6%. 

22  Pa\  wages  of  clerks  amountiii”  to  $22.50. 


23  Sell  on  account:  Albert  P.  Hayes,  92  Shawmut 
Avenue,  1  Telephone  Set,  $2;  and  1  Bigboy 
Builder,  $1.50.  Mrs.  Russell  Burke,  1  Miracle 
Magic  Set,  $2.98.  Wright  Horton,  1  Happy 
Hour  Paint  Set,  85  cents. 

Pay  bill  of  the  Ryan  Paper  Supply  Company, 
$9.60. 

24  Cash  sales  for  this  week,  indicated  by  the  regis¬ 
ter,  amount  to  $326.35. 

27  Receive  bill  from  the  Edison  Electric  Company 
covering  the  cost  of  lighting  Toy  Village.  This 
bill  amounts  to  $12.37,  but  the  Company  allows 
us  a  credit  of  $3,  the  deposit  made  for  the 
meter  on  November  25.  Send  the  company  a 
check  for  $9.37  and  charge  this  amount  to 
Lighting  Expense. 

Pay  $32.75  for  clerks’  and  bookkeeper’s  services. 

28  Mrs.  P.  W.  Aldrich  pays  her  bill  of  December  17. 
Mrs.  Herbert  Maguire  pays  $2  on  account. 

29  Mrs.  Russell  Burke  returns  one  of  the  dolls  she 
bt  ught  on  December  21.  Credit  her  account. 

30  Send  the  Howard  Toy-lers  Corporation  a  check 
in  payment  of  the  balance  owed  them  on  ac¬ 
count  of  purchase  of  December  6. 

Instructions 

1.  Total  and  rule  the  purchases  and  sales 
journals;  balance  and  rule  the  cash  book. 

2.  Post  all  entries. 

3.  Take  a  trial  balance. 

4.  Prepare  a  Profit  and  Loss  Statement. 
There  is  a  merchandise  inventory  of  $76.45 
and  a  selling  expense  inventory  of  $2.60. 

5.  Prepare  a  Balance  Sheet  showing  the 
financial  condition  of  Toy  Village  on 
December  31. 

6.  In  one  paragraph,  answer  this  related- 
thought  question;  Of  what  value  would  your 
Profit  and  Loss  Statement  and  Balance  Sheet 
be  to  the  proprietors  of  Toy  Village.^ 

7.  The  papers  to  he  submitted  for  this 
project  are  the  books  of  original  entry,  trial 
balance,  statements,  and  answer  for  the 
related-thought  question.  You  need  not  send 
in  your  ledger. 


“COMING  ATTRACTIONS” 

January  win  bring  a  bookkeeping  project  written  by  Albert  Christopher,  a 
"  student  at  Agawam  (Massachusetts)  High  School.  Albert,  a  4H  Club  member, 
narrates  experiences  in  his  own  business  enterprise  under  the  BEW  project  entitled 
“The  Public  Live  Poultry  Company.” 

The  January  junior  business  practice  project  calls  for  the  preparation  of  an 
inventory  record  and  provides  practice  in  marking  goods. 

Convenient,  individual  student  reprints  of  these  projects  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  December  31.  The  cost  is  only  2  cents  each.  An  order  blank  will  lx: 
found  on  page  vi. 
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BEW  JUNIOR  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  PROJECT 

For  December,  1937 
Prepared  by  Milton  Briggs 


The  Tinytot  Toy  Corporation  manu¬ 
factures  games  and  mechanical  toys. 
Until  now  the  company  has  confined 
its  activities  to  wholesale  trade.  This  year, 
Mr.  George  Harriman,  general  manager  of 
the  corporation,  has  decided  to  open  a  retail 
store  in  your  city.  Besides  the  products  of 
the  Tinytot  Corporation,  there  will  a  variety 
of  other  toys  for  sale. 

Mr.  Harriman  hires  a  small  store  on  the 
main  street  in  your  city  for  the  fiv.e  weeks 
before  Christmas.  The  store  wil)  be  named 
“Toy  Village.” 

You  are  hired  to  work  after  school  hours 
and  for  the  week  preceding  Christmas, 
which  is  your  vacation  period.  Part  of  the 
time  you  will  serve  as  a  sales  clerk  in  Toy 
Village,  and  part  of  the  time  as  a  general 
assistant  in  the  offices  of  the  Tinytot  Toy 
Corporation. 

Part  A 

Prepare  for  the  Daily  Times  a  newspaper 
advertisement  announcing  the  opening  of 
Toy  Village.  This  announcement  is  to  be 
planned  for  space  6  inches  high  and  a 
double  column  wide.  Use  your  imagination 
in  supplying  the  details,  but  keep  in  mind 
that  a  newspaper  advertisement  must  attract 
the  reader’s  attention  before  it  can  present 
its  message. 

Part  B 

At  the  end  of  December  you  are  asked 
to  assist  in  sending  out  bills  to  customers  of 
the  Tinytot  Toy  Corporation  who  have 
bought  merchandise  on  account. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Toy 
Village  sales  on  account  during  December: 
Richard  A.  Martin,  17  Park.  Terrace 

Dec. 

1  Bought  1  Bigboy  Builder,  $1.50;  and  2  Jolly 
Junior  Games,  at  75  cents  each. 

10  Sent  a  check  to  pay  for  his  purchases  of  De¬ 
cember  1. 

21  Bought  1  Happy  Hour  Paint  Set,  85  cents;  and 
2  Popular  Picture  Books,  at  25  cents  each. 


John  Wheaton,  121  Rochdale  Avenue 
4  Bought  1  Ted  D.  Bear,  $1;  and  1  Donald  Duck, 
79  cents. 

20  Returned  the  Donald  Duck  purchased  December 
4  because  it  was  mechanically  imperfect. 

Wright  Horton,  419  Fairview  Street 
6  Bought  1  box  dwarf  size  Alphabetical  Blocks, 
25  cents;  and  1  Picture  Puzzle,  50  cents. 

23  Bought  1  Happy  Hour  Paint  Set,  85  cents. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Maguire,  780  Harvard  Street 

21  Bought  1  Telephone  Set,  $2;  1  Miracle  Magic 
Set,  $2.98;  and  1  Bigboy  Builder,  $1.50. 

28  Paid  $2  on  account. 

Mrs.  Russell  Burhe,  31  Eugenia  Street 
21  Bought  2  Dolly-Dimple  Dolls,  at  75  cents  each. 
23  Bought  1  Miracle  M.tgic  Set,  $2.98. 

29  Returned  one  of  the  dolls  bought  December  21. 

Albert  P.  Hayes,  92  Shawmut  Avenue 
23  Bought  1  Telephone  Set,  $2;  and  1  Bigboy 
Builder,  $1.50. 

Use  a  form  similar  to  the  following  and 
prepare  the  bills  to  be  sent  the  preceding 
six  customers.  Use  either  ink  or  the  type¬ 
writer,  and  plain  white  or  composition  paper. 
The  final  figure  in  the  Balance  column  is 
the  amount  due. 

TOY  VILLAGE 
The  Tinytot  Toy  Corporation 
727  Main  Street 
Your  Town 

Sold  To: _ 


Terms:  On  account,  30  days. 
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TOY  VILLAGE 


Record  of  Cash  Sales 

December  20-24 


Helen  Brownell. 


11  25  9  60  7  30  15  90  22  50 


Warren  Read .  9  10 


10  90  17  10  17  75 


Donald  Thompson .  14  40  15  55  6  25  6  85  21  05 

George  Valentine .  15  95  13  60  11  35  12  40  9  90 

Your  Name .  10  50  19  85  12  65  9  70  24  95 


Part  C 

On  December  1,  Mr.  Harriman,  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  borrowed  $200  from  the  City 
National  Bank  for  Toy  Village. 

He  signed  a  20-day  promissory  note  for 
this  amount.  His  signature  appeared  as 
maker  under  the  name  of  the  company,  the 
Tinytot  Toy  Corporation.  The  note  bore 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6%. 

Write  this  note.  Copy  the  promissory 
note  form  in  your  textbook,  or  obtain  a 
blank  form  from  one  of  your  local  banks. 

Part  D 

Mr.  Harriman  decided  to  pay  a  bonus  of 
$10  to  the  clerk  who  made  the  largest 
total  of  sales  for  cash  during  the  w'eek  of 
December  20.  He  asked  you  to  keep  the 
record  of  cash  sales  on  the  form  shown  above. 

Copy  and  complete  the  form.  Find  the 
daily  totals,  the  total  sales  for  each  clerk,  and 
the  grand  total. 

Part  E 

Write  a  paragraph  of  not  more  than  100 
words  answering  this  question:  If  you  were 
the  manager  of  Toy  Village  next  year,  what 
would  you  do  to  effect  an  increase  in  the 
sales?  Write  in  your  best  penmanship. 


”To  Anyhow  Speed  Things  Up” 

An  editorial  writer  for  the  Philadel- 

-  phia  Inquirer,  wearying  of  the  grammar 
rules  that  hedge  us  all,  went  berserk  and 
produced  the  following,  which  we  quote  by 
permission. 

With  Professor  Walter  Barnes  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity’s  English  department  urging  students  to 
occasionally  split  an  infinitive,  perhaps  it  ought  to 
often  be  practiced.  He  also  insists  a  preposition  is 
all  right  to  end  a  sentence  with.  This  maybe  will 
serve  to  somewhat  encourage  liberality,  if  nothing 
more.  But  he  isn’t  finished.  Teachers — yes,  teachers 
— should  say  “It  is  me,”  instead  of  keeping  verbally 
pure  if  inferentially  highbrow,  and  even  use  hang¬ 
ing  prejxjsitions  if  they  wish  to. 

With  that  head  start,  he  is  willing  to  even  go  fur¬ 
ther;  that  I.Q.  business  isn’t  so  hot;  he’d  substitute 
E.Q.,  emotion  quotient  being  more  important  than 
intelligence  quotient.  “If  you  can  stir  the  emo¬ 
tions,”  he  says,  all  in  one  breath,  “you  can  train 
students  to  think.” 

All  this  about  split  infinitives  and  prepositions, 
ultimate  or  merely  penultimate,  gives  us  something 
to  earnestly  think  about.  And  by  trying  to  always 
reach  students  through  their  emotions  prior  to  cour¬ 
ageously  attempting  to  habitually  inflame  their 
intellects,  Dr.  Barnes  seems  to  logically  rely  on  per¬ 
sons  having  emotions  whether  they  have  brains  or 
not.  This  last  at  least  is  something  to  easily  agree  to. 

He  must  have  felt  better  after  that. 
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No.  4  —  The  Phonetic  Approach  to  Language 

Speech 

For  the  Classroom  Teacher 

DOROTHY  1.  MULGRAVE,  Ph.D. 


There  are  two  ways  ot  learning  to 
speak  a  language.  The  first  and  more 
general  method  is  through  imitation; 
the  second,  and  more  accurate,  is  through  a 
scientific  study  of  the  sounds  of  the  language. 

If  we  heard  nothing  but  the  best  English 
all  the  time,  the  first  method  would  be  quite 
satisfactory,  provided,  of  course,  that  we  imi¬ 
tated  accurately  the  sounds  we  heard.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  however,  few  persons  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  hearing  correct  speech  constantly. 
The  second  method,  therefore,  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  need  for  something  lieyond 
mere  imitation  in  the  mastery  of  a  spoken 
language. 

This  scientific  study  of  the  sounds  of  a 
language  is  called  phonetics.  Phonetics  is  not 
a  language;  it  is  an  accurate  analysis  of  the 
sounds  of  a  language  and  the  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  them  and  modifying  them -in  con¬ 
nected  sp)eech.  Many  persons  learn  phonetics 
in  connection  with  some  foreign  language 
without  knowing  the  value  of  this  science  in 
English.  Phonetics  should  not  be  thought  of 
as  a  device  to  aid  one  language.  It  is  a  key 
for  most  languages,  living  or  dead. 

English  Is  Unphonetic 

If  a  language  sounds  as  it  looks,  it  is 
said  to  be  phonetic.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
like  English  or  French  or  Gaelic,  the  words 
frequently  sound  quite  different  from  the 
way  they  look,  the  language  is  said  to  be 
unphonetic.  In  English,  the  main  difficulty 
with  the  language  is  the  fundamental  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  our  alphabet.  It  contains  only 
twenty-six  letters,  whereas  we  have  approxi¬ 
mately  forty  sounds. 

In  addition  to  this  basic  difficulty,  some 
of  the  letters  in  the  alphabet  are  unnecessary. 


For  example,  we  learn  the  letter  c,  but  actu 
ally,  when  we  find  it  in  a  word,  we  give  it 
the  value  of  s  as  in  city,  or  of  as  in  cat; 
q,  which  must  be  followed  by  u,  usually  has 
the  value  of  l^w,  though  in  some  borrowed 
words  it  may  have  the  sound  of  as  in 
bouquet.  Another  letter,  x,  has  three  values; 
that  of  bs  as  in  excite;  gz,  as  in  example; 
and  z  as  in  xylophone. 

To  add  to  this  confusion,  many  letters 
represent  more  than  one  value.  The  ch  in 
chair  looks  like  the  ch  in  chasm  or  in 
chagrin,  but  the  sound  differs  in  each  case. 
The  letter  p  in  the  word  phial,  combined 
with  the  h,  piroduces  the  sound  of  /.  In 
psalm  and  ptomaine  it  has  no  sound  value 
at  all  in  modern  English. 

Another  letter  that  may  have  several  values 
is  g.  As  we  learn  it  in  the  alphal>et,  it  may 
be  represented  in  the  word  give.  Although 
this  letter  looks  the  same  as  the  g  in 
gem,  there  is  no  similarity  in  the  sounds. 
Neither  of  these  sounds  resembles  the  final 
consonant  in  sing.  Knowing  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  sing  w’ill  not  necessarily  aid  a  person 
in  the  pronunciation  of  singer  or  single  or 
cringing  unless  he  has  imitated  these  sounds 
correctly  all  his  life. 

Another  consonant  that  has  many  manifes¬ 
tations  in  sound  is  s.  The  initial  sound  in 
the  word  see  is  the  s  we  learned  in  the  alpha¬ 
bet.  It  looks  the  same  as  the  final  sound  in 
sees,  in  which  it  has  the  sound  of  z.  The  s 
of  sure  differs  from  the  s  of  vision.  Although 
no  /  appears  in  words  like  motion  and 
nation,  the  sound  in  each  word  is  sh. 

Ordinarily,  five  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  are 
attributed  to  English.  This  linguistic  fallacy 
has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  beset  us,  especially  in  areas  where 
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there  is  an  extensive  foreign  population.  The 
a  we  learn  in  this  inadequate  vowel  scale  is 
of  no  help  to  us  at  all  in  pronouncing  words 
like  apt  or  dawn  or  calm.  Neither  does  it 
help  us  with  words  like  they  or  eight,  since 
these  words  have  the  sound  of  the  a  we 
learned  but  are  not  spelled  with  an  a. 

If  w'e  consider  words  like  be,  bee,  phoenix, 
people,  release,  Caesar,  receive,  believe,  ma¬ 
chine,  and  suite,  we  can  readily  see  that 
these  varied  spellings  of  the  same  sound 
complicate  our  problem.  Any  language  that 
manifests  such  erratic  tendencies  in  sjielling 
is  an  extremely  complex  one. 

A  careful  analysis  of  all  the  vowels  in  Eng¬ 
lish  shows  that  there  really  are  fifteen  vowels; 
these  vowels  combine  in  various  ways  to 
produce  nine  diphthongs.  In  the  light  of 
this  analysis,  our  original  five-vowel  scale 
is  inadequate  to  a  point  of  being  ridiculous. 
By  ignoring  this  highly  complex  pattern  of 
twenty-four  vowel  possibilities,  and  insisting 
that  there  are  but  five  vowels  in  English,  we 
succeed  in  completely  confounding  the  for¬ 
eigner  w’ho  is  struggling  for  some  security 
in  English,  and  we  tend  to  keep  natives 
more  or  less  tone-deaf  in  so  far  as  hearing  the 
i  fine  shades  of  differences  in  English  sounds 
!  is  concerned. 

In  effect,  two  languages  have  grown  up 
in  English:  one,  the  book  language  that  we 
read;  the  other,  the  spoken  language  that  we 
hear.  The  book-word  language,  sometimes 
called  the  “visible”  language,  represents 
approximately  w^hat  was  said  five  hundred 
years  ago  in  the  days  of  Chaucer;  the  real- 
word  language,  sometimes  called  the  “in¬ 
visible”  language,  represents  English  as  we 
,  speak  it  today. 

Causes  of  Phonetic  Inconsistencies 

The  strange  lack  of  phonetic  consistency 
in  our  written  language  is  the  result  of  a 

I  combination  of  historical  factors.  Naturally, 
since  Latin  was  the  language  of  the  Christian 
I  Church  and  French  that  of  the  court,  Eng- 
I  lish  was  affected  in  grammar,  vocabulary, 
I  and  spelling  by  these  languages. 

(Effects  of  Printing 

During  the  time  of  Chaucer,  spelling  be¬ 
came  more  uniform.  The  invention  of  print¬ 

i 


ing  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  had  a  stabilizing  effect  and  caused  the 
written  word  to  become  in  a  way  sacred  and, 
therefore,  extremely  difficult  to  change. 

Some  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  language 
are  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  a  great 
many  printers  were  Dutch.  Since  the  parent 
language  was  the  same,  there  were  many 
words  in  Dutch  and  Anglo-Saxon  that  looked 
similar,  though  they  were  not  identical. 
When  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  choice 
between  printing  a  Dutch  word  or  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  word,  the  printers  frequently  com¬ 
bined  the  two,  keeping  part  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  and  part  of  the  Dutch. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  peculiarities  of  our 
orthography  came  about  in  devious  ways. 
The  problem  of  correcting  this  basic  non- 
phonetic  quality  of  English  has  been  a  seri¬ 
ous  one  for  linguistic  scholars  for  many 
years.  All  efforts  to  simplify  the  written 
language  have  failed  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  language  and  the  inertia  or  opposition 
of  the  general  public. 

Diacritical  Markings 

The  problem,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
dictionaries,  was  partially  solved  with  dia¬ 
critical  markings.  There  are  two  major  diffi¬ 
culties,  encountered  in  the  diacritical  system: 

(1)  The  markings  are  necessarily  lacking 
in  scientific  precision  because  they  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  unscientific  and  amazingly  incon¬ 
sistent  spelling.  The  following  marks,  for 
example,  according  to  Webster’s  markings, 
all  indicate  what  is  actually  one  sound:  e  in 
maker;  d  in  account;  d  in  sofa;  e  in  recent; 
6  in  connect;  and  u  in  circ«s. 

(2)  If  one  does  not  know  how  to  make 
the  sound  indicated  in  the  key  word,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  give  an  accurate  pro¬ 
nunciation.  An  Italian,  for  example,  might 
read  the  marking  i  for  the  sound  in  it,  but 
continue  to  pronounce  the  word  with  the 
vowel  sound  in  eat  because  he  did  not  know’ 
how’  to  make  the  sound  indicated  by  /. 

Alphabets  Preceding  Phonetic  Alphabet 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  alphabet 
as  we  know  it  originated  with  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  famed  traders  in  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  was  by  them  passed 
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on  to  the  Greeks.  The  Greeks  accepted  the 
Phoenician  alphabet,  but  altered  it  to  suit 
their  needs,  principally  by  the  addition  of  let¬ 
ters  to  represent  their  vowel  sounds. 

The  Romans,  who  received  their  alphabet 
from  the  Greeks,  were  apparently  not  so  en¬ 
terprising  as  the  Greeks  and  made  few 
changes  to  suit  their  own  liguistic  needs.  In¬ 
stead,  they  made  the  best  of  the  Greek  al¬ 
phabet.  Since  the  Romans  had  sounds  that 
the  Greeks  did  not  have,  there  arose  the 
problem  of  how  to  indicate  them.  Instead  of 
adding  new  letters,  the  Romans  merely  de¬ 
vised  a  method  of  showing  that  vowels  were 
long  by  doubling  them,  or,  in  one  period 
of  Roman  history,  by  using  a  mark  called  an 
apex  to  show  length.  This  system  was  im¬ 
practical  and  accounts  for  much  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  in  English,  since  the  English  alphabet 
was  based  on  the  Roman  alphabet,  known 
as  the  Unimproved  Roman  Alphabet. 

International  Phonetic  Alphabet 

It  was  not  until  1888  that  a  really  success¬ 
ful  method  of  dealing  with  languages  was 
established.  In  that  significant  year  a  num¬ 
ber  of  European  philologists,  using  the 
Old  Roman  Alphabet  as  their  basis,  but  fol¬ 
lowing  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  in  adding 
letters  as  they  were  needed,  devised  what  is 
known  as  the  International  Phonetic  Alpha¬ 
bet,  or  the  Improved  Roman  Alphabet. 

Since  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet 
was  devised  to  be  used  as  a  key  to  all  lan¬ 
guages,  one  sound  was  assigned  to  each  let¬ 
ter.  Of  course,  many  modifications  had  to 
be  made  in  the  Roman  alphabet  to  make  the 
new  alphabet  practicable.  In  some  cases  let¬ 
ters  were  inverted  and  in  others  letters  had 
to  be  added,  as  there  were  no  Latin  equiva¬ 
lents  for  such  sounds  as  sh  in  shall  or  s  in 
measure. 

Using  the  Phonetic  Alphabet 

Merely  knowing  the  letters  of  the  phonetic 
alphabet  corresponds  to  knowing  the  num¬ 
bers  from  1  to  10  if  one  cannot  add,  subtract, 
multiply,  or  divide.  The  ability  to  use  pho¬ 
netics  involves  four  major  processes:  (1)  the 
ear  must  be  trained  to  hear  sounds  with  all 
their  modifications  accurately;  (2)  the  speech 
organs  must  be  trained  to  make  speech 
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sounds  accurately;  (3)  the  eye  must  be 
trained  to  recognize  readily  the  phonetic  let-  K 
ters  as  well  as  all  modifications  of  the  sounds; 
and  (4)  the  hand  must  be  trained  to  write 
the  phonetic  letters  legibly,  carefully,  and 
quickly.  M 

How  Phonetics  Differs  from  Shorthand  p. 

Frequently  there  arises  the  question  of 
w’herein  phonetics  differs  from  shorthand.  ^ 
Shorthand  is  actually  based  on  the  same  prin-  i 
cij^e  as  phonetics,  but  the  shorthand  orig¬ 
inated  by  the  phonetician  Henry  Sweet  was 
based  on  the  forty  sounds  of  English  rather  ^ 
than  on  our  alphabet  of  twenty-six  letters. 

Since  the  public  was  not  educated  to  a 
point  of  accepting  a  forty-letter  alphabet,  it  1 
was  easier  to  commercialize  those  systems  of  , 
shorthand  that  attempted  to  utilize  the  famil¬ 
iar  alphabet.  The  International  Phonetic  Al-  I 
phabet  naturally  makes  for  greater  accuracy,  I 
since  it  assigns  a  letter  to  every  sound.  I 

Many  Phonetic  Dictionaries  Available  !; 

The  question  of  the  importance  of  pho-  r 
netics  training  for  the  teacher  cannot  be  p 
ignored.  From  a  purely  practical  point  of  P 
view,  phonetics  is  a  device  for  noting  mispro-  r 
nunciations  rapidly  as  well  as  for  indicating  r 
correct  pronunciation.  It  offers  a  new  visual  : 
presentation  so  that  one  can  readily  break  * 
down  poor  habits  of  speech  in  pronunciation 
and  set  up  new  habits.  It  combines  visual,  I 
auditory,  and  kinesthetic  elements,  and  it 
may  be  used  as  an  aid  in  foreign  languages. 

The  argument  has  frequently  been  pro-  | 
pounded  that  there  are  no  dictionaries  avail-  | 
able  in  phonetics.  This  is  no  longer  a  valid 
objection,  for  there  are  three  dictionaries 
widely  used  in  phonetic  transcription:  “Dic¬ 
tionary  of  English  Pronounciation  with 
American  Variants,”  by  Palmer,  Martin,  and 
Blandford;  “An  English  Pronouncing  Dic¬ 
tionary,”  by  Jones;  and  “The  Universal  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  English  Language,”  by  Wyld. 

A  forthcoming  American  dictionary  is  being 
compiled  by  Thomas  A.  Knott. 
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To  the  Editor: 

OU  can  count  on  us  for  regular  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  BEW  letter  projects. 

Our  enrollment  in  these  classes  is  heavier 
than  ever  before,  and  you  may  expect  a  big 
package  of  letters  each  month.  Because  of 
ur  set-up  of  eight  weeks  to  a  class  course,  it 
will  be  possible  for  our  students  to  participate 
in  but  two  successive  projects.  However, 
there  will  be  enough  drilling  in  the  short 
time  each  class  is  with  us  to  turn  out  meri¬ 
torious  work. 

We  all  get  a  kick  as  well  as  much  g(X)d 
out  of  the  problems. — R.  D.  Parrish,  Wood- 


WILLIAM  A. 

RICHARDS, 
newly  elected  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Augusta 
(Kentucky)  High 
School,  is  also  head 
of  the  new  commer¬ 
cial  department, 
which  opened  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fall 
semester  with  133 
students  registered. 
So  great  is  the  students’  demand  for  com¬ 
mercial  work  that  enrollment  has  been  re¬ 
stricted  to  senior  students  and  a  few  graduates 
of  high  standing. 

Mr.  Richards  has  also  organized  an  eve¬ 
ning  business  school  for  adults,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  high  school  commercial  de¬ 
partment,  offering  typewriting,  shorthand, 
and  general  business  discussions. 

Mr.  Richards  has  an  A.B.  degree  from 
Eastern  Kentucky  State  Teachers  College, 
Richmond,  where  he  majored  in  com¬ 
merce.  He  became  principal  of  the  Morans- 
burg  School,  Maysville,  Kentucky,  im¬ 
mediately  after  graduation.  He  is  engaged 
in  graduate  study  at  the  University  of 
Louisiana. 

He  is  secretary  of  the  Northern  Kentucky 
Division  of  the  Southern  Business  Education 


\kry  College,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Association, 


Back  to  Mr.  Parrish  Went  98  Certificates  of  Achievement! 
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Concluding  Installment 


Teaching  Office  Practice 

By  the  Integrated  Laboratory  Plan 


J.  M.  HANNA 


Lditor’s  Note — Mr.  Hanna,  head  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  tiepartment.  Fort  Lee  (New  Jersey)  High  School, 
has  been  experimenting  with  an  integrated  laboratory 
office  practice  plan  for  the  past  two  years.  He  re¬ 
ports  his  findings  in  two  articles.  In  the  first  article, 
appearing  in  the  November  BEW,  he  discussed  the 
plan’s  potentialities;  in  the  second,  published  here, 
he  presents  its  limitations.  < 


Any  leaching  plan,  no  matter  how  care¬ 
fully  organized  and  developed,  is  found 
in  practice  to  contain  certain  limita¬ 
tions.  The  integrated  laboratory  office  prac¬ 
tice  plan  is  no  exception  to  this  general  truth. 
Any  teacher  who  has  used  the  plan  has  dis¬ 
covered  its  limitations  as  well  as  its  potential 
values. 

In  this  article,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
stress  the  limitations  and  so  depreciate  the 
plan,  but  I  do  desire  to  present  its  limitations 
as  well  as  its  values  to  the  teacher  who  de¬ 
sires  to  put  it  into  operation.  I  recommend 
that  interested  teachers  read  the  preceding 
article  on  its  potentialities  (November  BEW, 
page  185)  for  a  better  understanding  of  its 
limitations. 

The  principal  limitations  that  1  have  ob¬ 
served  in  using  this  plan  may  be  roughly 
considered  under  the  following  headings: 
(1)  the  restricted  scope  of  the  plan,  (2) 
equipment  needs  and  pupil  requirements, 
(3)  teaching  difficulties,  (4)  dependence  on 
teacher  efficiency  and  technique. 


Restricted  Scope  of  Plan 


covering  a  period  of  six  to  eight  weeks,  placed 
near  the  end  of  the  course  and  preceded  by 
the  rotary  or  battery  plan,  wherein  the  basic 
knowledges  of  the  various  office  machines 
are  taught. 

The  integrated  plan  is  not  a  successful 
medium  for  teaching  the  operation  of  the 
various  office  machines.  1  hold  this  view 
lor  the  following  reasons: 

1.  If  it  were  utilized  as  a  medium  for  the 
teaching  of  machines,  the  student’s  attention, 
would  l>e  focused  upon  learning  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  machine  rather  than  upon  his 
function  in  the  office  and  how  the  machine 
aids  him  in  carrying  out  that  function.  The 
plant  cannot  successfully  do  both,  and  I  con¬ 
sider  that  it  does  the  latter  far  better.  There 
are  other  plans  that  are  a  much  better 
medium  for  the  leaching  of  machine  opera¬ 
tion  than  is  the  integrated  plan. 

2.  The  integrated  plan  depends  upon  stu¬ 
dent  teaching,  which  is  not  a  successful 
method  of  teaching  machine  operation. 

3.  Too  long  a  period  of  time  would  be 
taken  in  learning  the  operation  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  as  well  as  in  learning  the  duties  in¬ 
volved  in  the  various  positions.  This  would 
result  in  loss  of  student  interest,  so  vitally 
important  to  its  successful  operation. 


Equipment  Needs 


The  integrated  laboratory  plan  cannot  be 
considered  a  teaching  plan  for  the  complete 
office-practice  course.  This  conclusion,  which 
I  reached  from  experience,  had  led  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  should  constitute  but  one  unit. 


Another  limitation  is  that  the  plan  re¬ 
quires  a  considerable  amount  of  equipment 
Ample  filing  equipment,  typewriters,  cal 
culating  m.tchines,  duplicating  equipment, 
and  adding  machines  are  required;  and  to 
achieve  the  most  satisfactory  results,  tele 
phones,  bookkeeping  machines,  and  voice- 
writing  equipment  are  necessary. 

The  physical  arrangement  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  room  plays  an  important  part 
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in  creating  the  necessary  office  atmosphere 
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It  cannot  be  accomplished  in  an  ordinary 
classroom.  There  must  he  movable  furniture 
and  room  for  the  pupils  to  move  about. 

Class  Size 

The  size  of  the  class  may  offer  a  further 
limitation  in  some  schools.  If  the  class  is 
exceedingly  small,  each  student  will  have  to 
assume  several  functions  simultaneously. 
The  more  functions  required  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual,  the  greater  the  confusion  in  the  class¬ 
room,  with  the  resultant  inability  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  differentiate  between  functions  in 
business  organizations. 

Pupil  Requirements 

The  fact  that  the  success  of  the  plan  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  pupils’  accepting  responsi¬ 
bility  is  a  fourth  limitation.  This  plan  tends 
to  encourage  all  students  to  accept  resjxjnsi- 
bility,  but  there  may  he  some  who  will  not. 
If  too  many  pupils  are  not  willing  to  accept 
responsibility,  the  plan  will  prouably  fail. 

Another  very  serious  limitation  lies  in  the 
necessity  for  pupils  to  teach  each  other  as 
they  advance  from  one  position  to  the  next. 
For  example,  the  price  order  clerk  may  be 
advanced  to  the  position  of  biller,  hut  before 
he  is  able  to  fulfill  this  new  function,  he 
must  receive  certain  instructions  from  the 
present  biller,  whose  position  he  is  to  occupy. 
Written  instructions  may  be  prepared,  but 
the  student  must  learn  his  new  position 
largely  from  observation  and  from  instruc- 
I  tions  given  by  his  predecessor.  Such  learning 
^  takes  time  and  may  be  defective. 

Pupil  Rotation 

It  is  difficult  to  plan  the  advancement  of 
students  from  paosition  to  position  so  that 

■  there  will  be  no  loss  of  time.  This  transfer 

■  should  be  made  when  the  student  has  ob- 
tained  a  concept  of  his  particular  function  in 
the  office  and  of  how  to  carry  out  that  func- 

°Jtion  properly.  To  retain  a  pupil  in  a  given 
■■  position  longer  than  this  is  educationally 
■■  undesirable.  To  determine  just  when  that 
period  of  change  has  arrived  and  to  have 
^  plans  arranged  so  that  the  transfer  can  be 
^  ;  made  without  delay  is  often  impossible. 

‘  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  student  to 
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master  any  degree  of  skill  in  carrying  out 
the  various  functions.  How  to  carry  out  a 
function  properly  and  recognize  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  remainder  of  the  office  proceed¬ 
ings  can  lie  accomplished,  in  most  cases,  by 
the  average  student  within  alx)ut  four  days. 

In  the  plan  I  have  lieen  using,  the  price 
clerk’s  duties  consist  of  taking  the  incoming 
orders,  determining  from  the  stock  clerk  if  the 
goods  are  on  hand,  obtaining  the  price  from 
the  catalogue,  indicating  this  price  on  the  or¬ 
der,  and  then  passing  the  order  on  to  the 
order  clerk.  The  average  student  in  three  days 
can  carry  out  this  function  properly  and 
interpret  it  in  respect  to  the  remainder  of 
the  order-handling  procedure. 

If  the  plan  is  to  constitute  an  entire  course, 
each  student  must  spend  two,  three,  or  even 
four  weeks  in  such  a  position.  The  only 
justification  for  such  a  long  period  of  time 
would  be  for  the  development  of  particular 
skills.  Time  spent  in  this  development  has 
little  vocational  value,  due  to  the  fact  that 
no  two  offices  perform  this  function  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  way. 

Teacher  Limitations 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  when  the  plan  is  functioning 
smoothly,  to  leave  a  student  in  one  position 
longer  than  its  educational  value  warrants. 
For  example,  the  head  bookkeeper  has  a 
relatively  important  position  as  supervisor 
of  the  accounting  department,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  cashiers  and  accounts  receivable  and 
accounts  payable  bookkeepers.  Not  all  stu¬ 
dents  are  able  to  assume  this  responsibility, 
and  the  transfer  of  any  other  student  to  this 
position  may  disrupt  the  general  office  pro¬ 
ceedings.  To  avoid  this,  it  is  more  con¬ 
venient  for  the  teacher  to  leave  one  person 
in  this  position  for  a  much  longer  period  of 
time  than  its  educational  values  would  justify. 
This  is  a  limitation  because  of  the  weakness 
of  the  teacher. 

Another  teacher  limitation  is  the  fact  that 
the  plan  requires  not  only  a  very  industrious 
teacher  but  one  who  has  considerable  origi¬ 
nality  and  an  inclination  toward  detailed 
planning.  An  unlimited  amount  of  planning 
is  demanded  of  her,  regardless  of  the  plan 
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she  may  use,  in  order  to  avoid  having  any 
complicated  situation  arise. 

The  Place  of  the  Integrated  Unit 

The  following  plan  was  found  exceedingly 
helpful.  Our  office-practice  program  con¬ 
sisted  of:  (1)  a  series  of  units  wherein  the 
student  becomes  familiar  with  the  operation 
of  the  various  office  machines;  (2)  the 
integrated-plan  unit,  in  which  the  student 
learns  how  the  machine  fits  into  the  office;  (3) 
specialization,  in  which  the  student  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  devote  the  remainder  of  the  course 
to  one  or  more  machines  on  which  he  chooses 
to  specialize.  Guidance  for  this  selection 
has  already  been  provided  in  the  preceding 
units. 

Before  the  integrated  unit  was  put  into 
operation,  the  class  made  a  very  careful  study 
of  its  various  departments  and  their  function 
in  the  office.  Suitable  business  forms  were 
discussed  and  prepared;  desirable  office  traits 
were  discussed.  This  preliminary  presenta¬ 
tion  avoided  many  difficulties  in  organiza¬ 
tion  and  insured  the  smooth  functioning  of 
the  plan  far  sooner  than  normally  expected. 

Students  Criticize  and  Suggest 

I  foxind  it  also  desirable  to  devote  one  day 
each  week  to  what  we  called  “general  office 
meetings.”  On  this  day  we  reviewed,  as  a 
class,  various  phases  of  our  work.  Person¬ 
ality  traits,  letter  writing,  office  manners, 
order-handling  procedure,  and  other  matters 
were  freely  discussed.  The  students,  from 
their  class  experience,  were  able  to  make 
intelligent  criticisms  and  to  offer  valuable 
suggestions.  Through  such  a  method  it  was 
very  easy  to  maintain  a  deep  interest  and 
to  create  the  feeling  that  the  classroom  was 
their  office  and  its  educational  value  de¬ 
pended  upon  their  initiative  and  efficiency. 
As  a  result  of  these  weekly  discussions,  as 
evidenced  by  the  class  work,  real  and  vital 
benefit  was  derived  by  all. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  my  experience 
with  the  plan  has  led  me  to  the  opinion  that 
it  has  certain  definite  limitations  as  well  as 
potentialities.  The  plan,  however,  should 
not  be  approved  or  condemned  on  the  basis 
of  my  observations  and  findings,  for  the  ex¬ 


tent  to  which  the  potentialities  are  realized 
and  the  limitations  minimized  depends  in  a 
marked  degree  upon  the  teacher  and  her 
class  situation. 

The  integrated  plan  as  a  teaching  device 
has  its  value  in  the  development  of  certain 
objectives  of  the  office-practice  course. 
Whether  the  teacher  can  or  cares  to  use  it 
as  a  medium  for  accomplishing  these  objec¬ 
tives  is,  of  course,  a  matter  that  only  she  can 
decide. 


Gregg  Diamond  Medal  Winner 


MISS  MIRIAM  PARKER,  a  graduate  of 
the  L.  D.  S.  Business  College  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  recently  received  tfie  Official  Gregg 
Diamond  Medal  for  writing  at  the  rate  of 
200  words  a  minute  in  shorthand  for  5  min¬ 
utes  and  transcribing  the  entire  “take”  with 
97  per  cent  accuracy. 
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During  her  course  of  training.  Miss  Parker  ^ 
took  dictation  from  nearly  all  the  members  ^ 
of  the  shorthand  staff  of  her  college.  Her 
most  recent  teacher,  Mrs.  Lillian  Smith,  is  ° 
standing  at  her  right  in  the  accompanying 
picture.  The  medal  is  being  pinned  on  by 
Mr.  Donald  Robertson,  Pacific  Coast  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company.  ^ 
Miss  Parker  has  reported  several  impor¬ 
tant  conventions  although  she  is  only  18 
years  of  age.  ^ 

Our  congratulations  to  her  on  winning  ^ 
this  signal  honor  and  our  special  congratula-  ^ 
tions  to  Mr.  L.  D.  Fox,  president  of  the 
L.  D.  S.  Business  College,  and  his  shorthand 
faculty. 
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The  Classics 


In  a  School 
Of  Commerce? 


ALBERT  HENRY,  JR. 


The  classics  in  a  school  of  commerce.^ 
Of  course  not!  All  that  “classics” 
and  “commerce”  have  in  common  is 
the  initial  letter. 

Fancy  Byron  associated  with  Trade  Dis¬ 
count — Keats  and  Percentage  walking  hand 
in  hand — Milton  toying  with  a  Monroe — 
Shakespeare  with  a  sonnet  on  Profit  and 
Loss — and  in  the  wake  of  these  anachro¬ 
nisms,  comes  Sir  Walter  Scott,  banging  out 
Ivanhoe”  on  a  portable  typewriter.  The 
classics  in  a  school  of  commerce.?  The 
whole  idea  is  preposterous! 

Permit  me  to  defend  myself  mildly,  quiet¬ 
ly,  but  with  an  emphasis  controlled  and 
sincere. 

To  one  speaking  with  such  apparent  con- 
liction,  to  one  whose  vivid  imagination  so 
atractively  colors  his  logic,  rebuttal  seems 
lacless.  It  looks  like  a  hard  winter  for  our 
side.  But  we  repeat:  The  classics  in  a  school 
of  commerce.?  Yes. 

Thanks,  and  let  there  be  a  hecatomb  to 
ill  the  gods  and  a  generous  libation  to  the 
demigods  of  Pedagogy  that  the  English 
j  course  in  a  commercial  high  school  differs 
M  whit  from  the  English  course  in  an 
icadcmic  high  school. 

At  the  risk  of  being  painfully  obvious,  let 
^'^ggest  why  a  student  in  a  commercial 
liigh  school  should  study  the' classics. 
Neglecting  for  the  moment  the  many  rea¬ 
sons  why  all  students  should  study  history, 
sfc  name  but 'one  reason.  History  should 
^  studied  so'  that  the  pupil  will  not  think 
ic' Greeks  have  always  operated  hamburger 
glands,  that  Pompey  is  merely  a  vacuum 
caner,  that  Napoleon  is  only  the  name  of 
cake.  What  distressing  tears  those  state- 
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ments  would  bring  to  the  clear-eyed  Clio, 
Muse  of  History! 

For  the  moment  we  will  say  that  history 
is  in  the  curriculum  simply  because  we  wish 
the  pupil  to  be,  if  not  well  informed,  then 
at  least  conscious  of  great  men  and  impor¬ 
tant  events.  Prescinded  from  all  other  rea¬ 
sons:  namely,  mind  training,  correlative 
thinking,  profiting  from  the  past,  etc.,  for 
the  above  reason — an  informed  pupil — his¬ 
tory  should  be  taught. 

Let  us  realize  that  if  no  reason  save  the 
one  given  for  history  existed  for  the  classics, 
they,  too,  in  that  one  reason  should  find 
justification  for  a  place  in  the  curriculum 
even  of  a  school  of  commerce.  Because  the 
classics  bring  about  in  the  pupil  a  knowledge, 
however  vague,  that  Scott  is  not  simply  a 
street,  that  Coleridge  is  not  Coolidge  mis¬ 
spelled,  that  Byron  is  not  merely  the  name 
Skinny’s  mother  calls  Skinny,  and  that 
Shakespeare  is  more  than  “a  guy  that  lived 
a  long  time  ago” — the  classics  should  be 
taught  in  a  school  of  commerce. 

What  Are  the  Classics? 

Classics  belong  everywhere  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  best  belongs  wherever  we 
can  afford  to  have  it.  Perhaps  it  has  never 
occurred  to  some  just  what  the  classics  are  or 
what  a  classic  is. 

It  is  not  an  old  Spanish  custom,  but  an 
old  Latin  word — classicus,  meaning  “the 
first  rank.”  And  we  don’t  believe  that  we 
would  be  stretching  a  point  if  we  said  a 
classic  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  the  best  in  a 
certain  field,  the  best  of  a  certain  class.  That 
would  make  the  waltzes  of  Strauss  classics, 
as  well  as  the  symphonies  of  Tschaikowsky. 
That  would  make  certain  finished  one-act 
plays  classics,  as  well  as  “Hamlet”  or 
“Twelfth  Night.”  That  would  make  the 
dialogues  of  Amos  ’n’  Andv  classics,  as  well 
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as  Mark  Twain’s  inimitable  humor.  But 
this  is  a  digression  and  what  we  Want  is  a 
progression. 

Now  that  we  have  justified  the  presence 
of  the  classics  in  the  school  of  commerce, 
let  us  see  what  method  we  might  use  to 
beguile  the  pupil.  Do  not  think  that  we  are 
face  to  face  with  a  simple  problem  or  no 
problem  at  all.  Do  not  imagine  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  normal  American  boy  can  be 
made  to  drink  of  the  Pierian  Spring  just 
because  he  is  led  to  it,  any  more  than  the 
proverbial  horse. 

Question:  How  are  we  going  to  induce  a 
100  per  cent,  out-and-out,  highly  freckled 
American  boy  with  only  the  slightest  ten¬ 
dency  toward  business  (that  is,  he  says  he  is 
going  to  be  a  business  man  ^ome  day)  to 
approach  the  classics?  How  are  we  going 
to  introduce  that  boy  or  any  boy  to  the 
classics? 

We  can  say:  “Joe,  meet  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
He  was  a  great  man  and  wrote,  among 
other  things,  ‘The  Lady  of  the  Lake.’  ’’ 

To  which  Joe,  with  his  least  impolite 
snicker,  will  probably  rejoin:  “Aw!  That 
guy  wrote  po(e)try.  That’s  deep  stuff.  I 
can’t  understand  that!’’ 

And  so  Joe  never  really  meets  Scott.  Nor 
does  Pete.  Nor  Harry.  In  fact,  they  all 
rebel  against  Sir  Walter  because  he  wrote 
“deep  stuff.” 

Let  the  experiment  be  tried  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  will  be  repeated.  What  holds 
good  for  Sir  Walter  Scott  will  hold  good  for 
Charles  Lamb,  for  Keats,  for  Macaulay,  and 
for  that  deepest  of  the  “deep  guys” — 
Shakespeare. 

A  Class  Speaks 

In  passing,  we  mention  that  after  three 
months’  pondering  of  “The  Ancient  Mari¬ 
ner”  the  consensus  voiced  by  one  class  was 
that  “the  fellow  who  wrote  that  sure  was 
on  the  wheel.” 

Suppose — to  illustrate  one  method  of  in¬ 
troducing  a  red-blooded,  kite-flying,  truant- 
playing,  baseball-loving  boy  to  the  classics — 
we  select  the  “art  of  interesting”  method 
and  let  it  apply  to  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  classic, 
“The  Lady  of  the  Lake.” 


^  About  Albert  Henry,  Jr.:  Head  of  the  Eng. 
fish  Department,  S.  J.  Peters  Boys*  High 
School  of  Commerce,  New  Orleans.  Has  two 
degrees  from  Gonzaga  University,  Spokane, 
Washington.  Librettist  and  composer  of  three 
school  operettas,  which  have  been  successfully 
produced;  now  working  on  a  fourth.  Editor  of 
two  community  newspapers,  director  of  school 
glee  club.  Plays  piano  and  pipe  organ  as  a 
hobby. 


Of  course,  we  could  hold  the  poor  boys’  I 
noses  and  pour  the  best  of  Scott,  Keats, ) 
Byron,  Milton,  et  al.  down  their  mental 
throats.  But  the  method  would  call  into  the 
question  the  statement,  “More  flies  are  caught 
with  honey  than  with  vinegar”;  and,  since 
proverbs  should  rank  among  the  eternal 
verities,  that  must  not  be  done.  No,  not 
force — honey!  We  become  artistic,  literarj 
jokers;  classical  legerdermainists;  deceitful 
conjurors!  And  so  we  capture  Joe  and  his 
ilk  with  the  oldest  of  teachers’  tricks,  the  I 
most  bearded  of  pedagogical  wiles — the  “an  j 
of  interesting.”  I 

Stirring  Interest 

We  make  the  whole  thing  alive,  real.  We 
use  that  old  trick  of  getting  the  boys  inter¬ 
ested  their  way  and  then  making  them  see ! 
things  Scott’s  way.  Enter  boys  by  their  door; 
exeunt  boys  by  the  portal  of  the  classics.  If 
we  make  it  all  something  close  to  them— | 
something  they  can  touch — the  “deep  stuff  | 
will  vanish.  From  deep  stuff  it  will  become  i 
pretty  g(X)d,  then  keen,  and  finally  Scott 
will  be  crowned  with  an  epithet  more  last-j 
ing  and  enduring  than  the  bays  and  laurels  j 
of  Apollo — “That’s  a  case  poem.”  Absolute  ! 
ly  meaningless  to  us,  but  to  the  boys,  ful  l 
some  praise. 

We  begin  by  reading  a  short  life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  much  to  our  surprise  we 
learn  that  he  loved  dogs  and  horses.  Had 
he  not  been  a  sickly  fellow,  we  feel  sure 
that  he  would  have  been  a  regular  guy- 
Because  he  had  to  stay  inside  so  much,  hc| 
read  and  wrote  aplenty.  In  young  mani 
hood  he  wrote  and  wrote  book  after  book 
to  help  pay  off  large  debts.  We  learn  tha? 
he  was  honest,  a  business  man — ^an  honest 
business  man!  Not  a  weak  lesson  in  a  school 
of  commerce  and  from  the  classics!  : 
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You  remember  “The  Lady  of  the  Lake.” 

A  poem  divided  into  six  cantos  or  chapters. 

"It  liegins  funny-like,”  said  Joe — “Harp 
of  the  North,  etc.”  Right  there  we  assure 
joe  and  some  twenty-five  more  like  him  that 
the  minstrels  Scott  meant  have  not  been 
stolen  from  Al.  G.  Fields  or  Honey  Boy 
Evans  hut  that  Al.  G.  and  Honey  Boy  are 
outgrowths  of  the  minstrels  Scott  wrote 
about.  (Some  subtle  reason  may  he  given 
for  the  change  in  color.) 

"The  Chase”  can  l>e  made  ever  so  exciting 
if  properly  read.  Never  permit  the  boy  to 
read  first.  We  give  him  the  interpretation 
and  that  astounding  imitative  faculty  com¬ 
mon  to  all  children  quite  impresses  us.  They 
get  the  swing  and  the  rhythm.  The  boys 
have  seen  fox  hunts  or  deer  chases  in  the 
movies,  so  the  imagination  will  not  have  to 
be  stirred  much  in  order  to  visualize  Scott’s 
description.  Since  we  don’t  know  the  hunt¬ 
er’s  name,  we  call  him  anything — Joe  Pa- 
looka,  maybe — until  we  do  know  his  name. 
Ellen’s  Isle  would  make  a  keen  summer 
camp.  Allen  Bane  can  be  a  kind  old  man. 
Nine  out  of  ten  will  say,  “I  know  an  old 
man  like  that  living  near  my  house.” 

Before  we  finish  the  first  canto,  Joe  and 
his  gang  crab  the  language.  “Everything  is 
written  upside  dowm  or  backwards.”  Then 
we  easily  account  for  that  by  explaining  how 
the  beat,  the  time  of  the  line,  needs  language 
like  that.  We  even  mention  the  waltz  and 
fox  trot  in  connection  with  the  time  of  the 
line. 


What  About  *^Hard  Words”? 

Aw,  so  many  hard  words!”  That’s  a 
y  I  sound  objection.  We  are  face  to  face  with 
^  the  opposition  that  arises  with  most  men  and 
all  boys  when  they  have  to  work.  We  might 
run  to  the  Romans  for  help,  suggesting  "Nil 
sine  labore,"  or  become  biblical  and  say  a 
few  words  about  the  “sweat  of  thy  brow,” 
but  it  works  better  to  answer  the  argument 
thus: 

“Well,  you  see,  boys,  you’re  young  now. 
Naturally,  you  don’t  know  all  these  words. 
Don’t  be  discouraged.  Look  them  up.  You 
can  get  the  meaning  of  some  words  from 
the  sense  of  the  line.  Later  on,  words  won’t 
trouble  you  half  so  much.” 


:  Sir 
;  wc 

Had 

sure 

guy 
1,  he, 
man- 
book 

thi- 

chool 
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And,  believe  it  or  not,  by  this  time  we  have 
practically  covered  that  terrible  definition: 
“Poetry  is  the  expression  of  the  beautiful  in 
metrical,  elevated  language.”  To  be  sure, 
we’ve  treated  metrical  (time),  and  elevated 
(upside-down  and  hard  words);  and  nearly 
any  description  of  a  sunrise  or  a  landscape 
will  illustrate  the  beautiful. 

Thus,  before  you  complete  Canto  the  First 
the  boys  are  interested;  the  deep  stuff  is  a 
story;  the  big  words  can  be  looked  up;  and 
the  time  of  the  poem  is  good.  Can  you  beat  it.? 
They  are  scanning!  Of  course  we  never  tell 
them  they  are  scanning — oh,  no,  they  are 
getting  the  time.  Later,  when  they  are  close 
to  the  classics,  let  them  learn  such  horrible 
terms  as  “scanning,”  “metrical  language,” 
etc.  After  all,  what’s  in  a  name.? 

Let  an  air  of  mystery  linger  around  Joe 
Palooka,  whom  we  know  as  James  Fitz 
James.  Set  the  stage  well  for  Roderick  Dhu. 
Insist  upon  his  heavy  beard.  Let  Brian’s 
birthplace  be  an  ideal  setting  for  a  Bela 
Lugosi  “horror”  or  a  Charlie  Chan  “mys¬ 
tery,”  and  by  the  time  you  reach  Canto 
the  Third  and  introduce  the  Gathering  of 
the  Clan  (with  a  hint  at  “The  Birth  of  a 
Nation”  or  “The  Clansman”)  the  boys  will 
be  taking  in  the  “deep  stuff”  on  the  edge 
of  their  chairs. 

And  so  on  through  the  poem  and  through 
any  classic.  Get  the  boys’  interest — by  any 
trick,  at  any  cost.  When  they  like  some¬ 
thing,  they’ll  assimilate  it.  Flavor  the  classics 
with  the  tinctures  that  tickle  the  pupils’ 
palates.  The  general  calorific  value  of  the 
food  will  not  be  harmed. 

Through  the  proper  application  of  the  “art 
of  interesting”  theory,  the  classics,  for  Young 
America,  even  Young  Commercial  America, 
will  not  be  “sicklied  over  with  the  pale  cast 
of  thought.”  Byron,  Scott,  Keats,  Shake¬ 
speare,  et  al.  will  no  longer  be  guys  who  wrote 
deep  stuff,  but  men  who  knew  their  stuff. 


T_J  AVE  you  read  the  Business  Letter, 
Bookkeeping,  and  Junior  Business 
Practice  projects  for  this  month.?  Proj¬ 
ects  and  complete  information  appear 
on  pages  294  to  303.  Order  blank  on 
page  vi. 
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^  Lookout 


Archibald  Alan  Bowie 

Let  Mr.  Bowie  help  solve 
your  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  problems.  He’ll  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you 


Last  year,  1,344  readers  wrote  to  the 
Business  Education  World  to  inquire 
about  various  items  of  supplies  and 
equipment  described  in  this  department — al¬ 
most  twice  as  many  inquiries  as  we  received 
the  preceding  year. 

Inasmuch  as  the  inquiries  that  year  were 
almost  double  those  of  the  year  before,  you 
can  readily  see  that  the  department  has 
gained  tremendously  in  popularity  and  use¬ 
fulness. 

During  the  past  year,  inquiries  came  in 
about  items  we  had  described  as  far  back 
as  1934,  proving  that  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World  is  not  one  of  your  evanescent, 
waste-paper-doomed  publications,  but  one 
that  is  treasured,  filed,  and  referred  to  over 
and  over  again. 

Now,  having  patted  itself  vigorously  on 
the  back,  this  department  plunges  once  again 
into  the  maelstrom  of  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment,  emerging  with  the  following  descrip¬ 
tions  for  your  information  and  instruction. 


A.  A.  Bowie  December,  1937 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further , 
information  about  the  products  circled  below. ' 

20,  21,  22 

Name . 

Address . 


\  I 


^  ^  When,  many  years  ago,  my  chum  was 
working  on  a  device  for  turning  over 


the  leaves  of  a  notebook,  we  used  to  wonder 
whether  or  not  he  would  be  successful.  Well, 
he  has  been!  The  result  of  Mr.  Harms- 
burger’s  effort  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Dawn  Manufacturing  Corporation,  and  the 
“Turnapage”  has  become  a  reality.  It  is  a 
copyholder  that  raises  copy  as  transcribed 
and  turns  pages  as  finished.  Just  press  on 
the  lever  and  up  goes  the  page.  The  Turna¬ 
page  stands  behind  the  typewriter  so  that 
you  have  direct  vision.  After  the  day’s  chores, 
you  press  the  top  and  telescope  the  device. 
This  lowers  it  out  of  the  way  so  that  you 
can  close  your  desk. 


^  _  Something  similar  to  the  Justi-Typer 
^  mentioned  last  month  is  found  on  the 


Vari-Typer.  You  type  the  line  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way  and  the  new  device  indicates  on 
a  dial  the  amount  the  line  is  short  of  the 
“set”  justification.  The  operator  then  sets 
the  dial  arm  at  the  left,  as  indicated  on  the 
right  dial,  and  the  machine  automatically 
spaces  the  entire  line,  justified.  Although  this 
device  is  not  yet  on  the  market,  this  infor¬ 
mation  is  given  to  keep  you  abreast  of  the 
times. 


^  The  Underwood  Typewriter  people 
^  showed  three  new  items  at  the  Busi¬ 


ness  Show  in  New  York  this  fall. 

The  Underwood  Master  Typewriter  has 
Dual  Touch  Tuning;  each  of  the  forty-two 
keys  can  be  controlled  and  the  tension  of  all 
the  keys  can  be  changed  at  the  will  of  the 
operator  and  by  a  mere  flick  of  his  fingers. 
The  Underwood  Master  gives  a  completely 
sealed  back,  providing  maximum  protection 
against  dust  and  injury,  assuring  quiet  opera¬ 
tion,  with  no  sacrifice  of  typing  visibility.  It 
is  specially  insulated  with  felt.  A  small  door 
at  the  front  permits  easy  cleaning  of  the 
type. 

An  attachment  to  hold  the  Duplex  Carbon 
Ribbon  used  for  offset  work  is  now  a  part  of 
the  typewriter.  A  special  escapement  aids  in 
justifying  the  right  margin,  and  is  the  answer 
to  an  offset  printer’s  dream  of  perfect  copy. 

The  third  item  is  the  new  electric  car¬ 
riage  return,  eliminating  the  tiring  work 
that  causes  fatigue. 
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Gregg  Writer  Transcription  Project 

FLORENCE  ELAINE  ULRICH 

Editor,  Art  and  Credentials  Department,  The  Gregg  Writer 


The  new  Gregg  Writer  Transcription 
Project  (announced  in  the  November 
issue  of  both  the  Gregg  Writer  and  the 
Business  Education  World)  is  designed  to 
function  as  a  teaching  vehicle  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  greater  efficiency  in  transcribing 
and,  in  a  secondary  way,  as  a  stimulus  for 
arousing  interest  in  the  student  and  teacher- 
award  plan  explained  in  this  article. 

Teaching  needs  are  best  served  by  the  sys¬ 
tematic  use  of  the  project  without  special 
rules  or  regulations  other  than  those  ordi¬ 
narily  applying  in  transcription  work.  The 
tests  should  be  timed,  and  the  finished  tran¬ 
script  should  be  rated  according  to  its  usa¬ 
bility  and  the  time  required  to  type  it. 

We  recommend  that  the  time  for  tran¬ 
scribing  be  fixed  at  10  minutes,  primarily  to 
simplify  the  grading  and  comparison  of  the 
work.  This  also  acts  as  a  spur  to  students  to 
try  to  finish  the  test  in  that  length  of  time — 
gives  them  a  definite  goal.  The  10-minute 
period  is  not  compulsory,  and  the  entire 
plate  may  be  transcribed,  thereby  standardiz¬ 
ing  the  accomplishment  as  to  word  count  and 
letting  the  time  element  become  variable. 

In  considering  the  records  for  awards, 
grading  will  be  based  on  the  improvement 
in  transcribing  speed  shown  over  a  five- 
months  period  ending  not  later  than  May  1. 
Teachers  may  submit  the  record  charts  of 
iheir  students  at  the  close  of  any  five  months 
I  prior  to  that  date.  Work  covering  a  shorter 
period  will  also  be  considered  on  the  same 
basis,  but  any  that  shows  a  training  period 
longer  than  five  months  will  not  be  accepted. 

In  rating  work  submitted  for  awards,  the 
“initial”  speed  will  be  the  record  made  on 
the  first  test,  or  a  minimum  speed  of  15 
words  a  minute  if  the  test  shows  a  lower 
speed.  The  finishing  rate  will  be  the  record 
made  on  the  final  test,  or  the  highest  record 
made  on  any  of  the  recorded  tests. 

This  program  requires  that  teachers  estab¬ 
lish  and  keep  records  of  students’  work  on 


the  Gregg  Writer  Transcription  Tests  over  a 
five-months  period,  and  a  progress  chart  for 
that  purpose  is  provided  for  each  student  by 
the  magazine. 

In  establishing  the  students’  initial  record, 
the  transcription  project  in  the  current  Gregg 
Writer  should  be  used.  Prior  tests  may  be 
used  for  practice,  if  desired.  The  speed 
figures  for  the  progress  chart  should  be  based 
on  the  first  transcription  of  the  test,  however, 
without  previous  practice. 

To  compensate  for  unfamiliarity  with  the 
matter  to  be  transcribed,  and  to  make  the 
transcribing  performance  parallel  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  practical  performance  of  dicta¬ 
tion  and  transcription,  students  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  read  the  plate  once  before 
beginning  transcription.  The  actual  tran¬ 
scribing  speed  in  words  a  minute  should  then 
be  recorded  on  the  individual  student’s  card 
in  the  space  provided  for  it.  The  transcribing 
speed  will,  of  course,  be  the  number  of 
words  written  divided  by  10,  if  the  student 
has  been  transcribing  for  10  minutes — or  by 
the  number  of  minutes  required  to  finish  the 
project,  if  the  complete  test  is  taken. 

Utilizing  Test  for  Speed  Building 

After  the  transcription  record  has  been 
made,  the  transcription  test  plate  should  be 
used  to  whatever  extent  the  teaching  pro¬ 
gram  will  permit  during  the  month,  with 
the  object  of  building  higher  speed  sl(ill  on  it. 

Tests  should  be  given  each  month  prompt¬ 
ly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Gregg  Writer. 

At  the  end  of  the  five-months  training  pe¬ 
riod,  the  final  test  should  be  given  and  the 
final  record  made  on  the  progress  card. 
Teachers  should  then  compute  the  gains  for 
each  student  whose  work  is  to  be  considered 
for  a  Gregg  Writer  award  and  send  the 
cards,  together  with  the  final  test  papers,  to 
the  Gregg  Writer  Art  and  Credentials  De¬ 
partment  for  consideration  for  a  prize. 

Records  may  be  filed  with  the  Gregg 
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Writer  at  any  time  before  May  1,  1938,  but 
awards  will  not  be  made  until  after  that  date. 

In  marking  transcripts,  only  mailable  or 
usable  transcripts  should  be  considered. 
Transcripts  may  be  corrected  to  whatever 
extent  is  necessary  or  desirable,  but  the  time 
required  for  this  correction  must  be  charged 
against  the  transcribing  time  of  the  student. 
The  resulting  transcript  must  be  reasonably 
neat,  so  that  it  can  be  rated  as  mailable  or 
usable. 

No  fees  of  any  kind  are  to  be  paid  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  program.  Records  for  each 
student  whose  work  is  to  be  considered  for 
an  award  must  be  submitted  to  the  Gregg 
Writer  on  the  record  cards  we  supply.  To  be 
considered  for  the  group  award,  records  cov¬ 
ering  the  entire  class  must  be  ,  submitted. 
Teachers  entering  their  class  f6r  the  group 
award  must  submit  the  charts  and  final  tests 
of  all  pupils  for  whom  charts  were  requested. 

Student  awards  will  be  based  on  individual 
progress.  One  hundred  subscriptions  to  the 
Gregg  Writer  will  be  awarded  to  the  one 
hundred  students  showing  the  greatest  gain 
in  transcribing  speed  on  the  Gregg  Writer 
Transcription  Project,  as  recorded  on  the 
charts  submitted  to  us. 

A  “group”  award  will  be  made  to  the  class 
or  school  group  showing  the  greatest  average 
gain  in  transcribing  speed.  To  each  student 
in  this  winning  group  will  be  awarded  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Gregg  Writer,  except  that 
only  one  subscription  will  be  recorded  for 
any  one  student,  even  though  he  may  have 
received  an  award  on  his  individual  record 
as  well  as  being  a  member  of  the  prize¬ 
winning  class. 

To  the  teachers  of  the  students  receiving 
individual  awards,  and  also  to  the  teacher  of 
the  class  winning  the  group  award.  Ester- 
brook  Fountain  Pen  Desk  Sets  will  be  pre¬ 
sented.  Only  one  award  will  be  made  to  a 
single  teacher,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
students  in  his  class  receiving  individual 
awards. 

Schools  Enrolled  in  Transcription  Project 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  following  schools 
have  already  enrolled  in  the  new  Transcrip 
tion  Project.  Numerous  inquiries  are  being 
received  daily.  We  hope  to  publish  some  of 


the  many  fine  comments  received  from  teach¬ 
ers  on  this  new  program  in  an  early  issue  of 
the  Business  Education  World. 

0)ffeyviIlc  Junior  College,  Coffeyville,  Kansas.  Eva 
Lee  tiagar,  teacher. 

Milford  High  School,  Milford,  Iowa.  Leland  Lay. 
teacher. 

St.  Joseph’s  High  School,  New{X)rt.  Rhode  Island. 
Sister  Margaret  Agnes,  teacher. 

Washington  High  School,  Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota. 
Grace  V’an  Arnam,  teacher. 

Nebraska  State  Teachers  College,  Chadron,  Nebraska. 
Esther  H.  V'^anderlas,  teacher. 

Johnson  High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Minnit 
Schuette,  teacher. 

St.  Mel  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Brother  Joel, 
teacher. 

Bassick  High  School,  Bridgc(X)rt,  Connecticut.  Mabel 
Marr,  teacher. 

Dunkle’s  Business  School,  Boonville,  Missouri.  Mary 
1).  Panzer,  teacher. 

Hofse  Street  High  Schex)!,  Providence,  Rhrxle  Island. 
M.  Barbara  Murray,  teacher. 

Williamsport  Vocational  School,  Williamsport,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  J.  Bryce  Sardiga,  teacher. 

University  of  Tulsa,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  Helen  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  teacher. 

Wheatland  High  School,  Wheatland,  Wyoming.  0. 
A.  Libbey,  teacher. 

Saint  Ann’s  Academy,  Marlborough,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  M.  Eugene  of  Jesus,  S.S.A.,  teacher. 

Whitehouse  High  School,  Whitehouse’,  Ohio.  Mrs. 
Lerhetta  Clemens,  teacher. 

Altamont  High  School,  Altamont,  New  York.  Ruth 
A.  Burritt,  teacher. 

Holbrook  High  School,  Holbrook,  Nebraska.  Marion 
J.  Denman,  teacher. 

Linglc  High  School,  Lingle,  Wyoming.  Williscenc 
Waisner,  teacher. 

Grant  Community  High  School,  Ingleside,  Illinois. 
L.  A.  Orr,  teacher. 

Plymouth  Normal  Schexd,  Plymouth,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Beatrice  Witham,  teacher. 

Saint  Joseph’s  College,  Emmitsburg,  Maryland.  Sis¬ 
ter  Sylvia,  teacher. 

Genoa  High  Schex)!,  Genoa,  Nebraska.  £.  P.  Baruth, 
teacher. 

Geraldine  High  School,  Geraldine,  Montana.  Doro¬ 
thy  Fox,  teacher. 

Gnadenhutten  High  School,  Gnadenhutten,  Oliia 
Esther  Bacon,  teacher. 

Shinglehouse  High  School,  Shinglehouse,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Mary  Edna  Seanor,  teacher. 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 
Sister  Mary  of  St.  Andrew,  teacher. 

Albion  High  School,  Albion,  Pennsylvania.  Vclni-i 
Davis,  teacher. 

Martinsville  High  School,  Martinsville,  Indiana.  R.  R- 
Colvin,  teacher. 

St.  Patrick’s  High  School,  Providence,  Rlxxle  Island- 
Sister  Marv  Fidelis,  F.C.J.,  teacher. 
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Highland  High  School,  Highland,  Illinois.  Mabel 
Wenger,  teacher. 

Sacred  Heart  School,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Sister  M. 

Leonard,  teacher. 

Murphysboro  Township  High  School,  Murphysbo'-o, 
Illinois.  Leola  G.  Uccker,  teacher. 

St.  Ann’s  Commercial  School,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Sister  Mary  Carola,  teacher. 

East  High  School,  Akron,  Ohio.  Martha  Dcxlge, 
teacher. 

Aquin  High  School,  Freeport,  Illinois.  Sister  M. 

Agnesene,  teacher. 

St.  Cecilia’s  Academy,  Washington.  D.  C.  Sister 
I  Martha  Maria,  teacher. 


Kohler  High  School,  Kohler,  Wisconsin.  Kermit 
Schultz,  teacher. 

St.  Matthew’s  High  School,  Conshohocken,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Sister  Miriam  de  Sales,  teacher. 

John  W.  Hallahan  Catholic  Girls  High  School,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania.  Sister  Mary  Areta,  teacher. 

Notre  Dame  Academy,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Sister  Mary 
Dolorosc,  teacher. 

St.  Joseph  School,  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Sister  Marie 
de  Lourdes,  teacher. 

Bloomfield  High  School,  Bloomfield,  Iowa.  Hazel 
Livingston,  teacher. 

Branch  Agricultural  College  of  Utah,  Cedar  City, 
Utah.  Leah  Mouritsen,  teacher. 


DEXTERITY  DRILLS  IN  TYPEWRITING 

Frank  S.  Albright 

Community  High  School,  Leland,  Illinois 


Editor’s  Note — Mr,  Albright  has  written  to  the 
«litors:  “It  would  be  helpful  to  me  to  have  com¬ 
ments  on  these  drills  by  readers  of  the  magazine.  I 
lave  been  revising  them  each  year  for  four  years, 
but  they  are  certainly  not  in  perfect  form  even  now. 
The  opinions  of  others  as  to  their  psychological 
soundness  would  be  exceedingly  worth  while.’* 

AFTER  the  beginning  typing  class  has 
completed  the  keyboard,  I  have  found 
t  worth  while  to  present  a  series  of  “dex¬ 
terity  drills’*  to  overcome  hesitation  in  the 
use  of  the  various  punctuation  marks,  sym¬ 
bols,  and  figures  on  the  keyboard. 

If  three  or  four  related  drills  are  written 
on  the  blackboard  each  day  for  part  of  the 
warm-up  practice,  the  class  can  go  through 
ill  the  drills  in  six  dr  seven  class  periods. 
This  type  of  practice  can  be  continued  profit- 
ibly  for  several  weeks.  I  try  always  to  give 
tlrills  that  contain  combinations  and  se¬ 
quences  at  least  theoretically  possible  in  con¬ 
nected  writing. 

The  drills  have  four  distinct  values: 

1.  They  increase  control  over  the  special  keys  that 
ire  used  rather  infrequently  in  connected  writing. 

I  2.  They  cultivate  rapid  manipulation  of  the  shift 
keys. 

3.  They  provide  incidental  practice  on  the  alpha¬ 
bet  and  on  numbers. 

1.  4.  They  are  not  at  all  cumbersome,  consume  little 

nme,  and  are  not  irksome  to  pupils. 


Each  alphabetical  drill  is  to  be  written 
through  the  alphabet,  and  each  numerical 
drill  to  about  number  20  or  25. 


a.b.c.d.e.f.g.h.i.j.k.l.m.n.o. 
a,b,c,d,e,f,g,h,i,j,k,l,m,n,o, 
a;b;c;d;e; f ;g;h; i; j ;k;l;m;n;o; 
a:b:c:d:e:f:g:h:i:j :k:l:m:n:o: 
a?b?c?d?e?f?g?h?i?j  ?k?l?m?n?o? 
a''b"c"d"e"f'’g"h"i"j  "k"l"m"n"o" 
a'b'c’d'e'f’g'h'i'j 'k'l'm'n'o* 
aAbBcCdDeEfFgGhHil j  JkKlLmMnNoO 
(a)  (b)  (c)  (d)  (e)  (f)  (g)  (h) 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (6)  (7)  (8) 
#1  #2  #3  #4  #5  #6  #7  #8  #9  #10 

1#  2#  3#  4#  5#  6#  7#  8#  9#  10# 

a-b-c-d-e-f-g-h-i-j -k-l-m-n-o- 
a — b — c — d — e — f — g — h — i — j  — 
a*b*c*d*e*f*g*h*i*j  *k*l*m*n*o* 
1%  2%  3%  4%  5%  e%  7%  8%  9%  10% 

li  2i  3i  4i  6i  7i  8i  9i  lOi 

li  2i  3i  4i  5i  6i  7i  8i  9^  lOi 

1/2/3/4/5/6/7/8/9/10/11/12/13/ 
1  @  10  2  @  20  3  @  30  4  @  40 

$1  $2  $3  $4  $5  $6  $7  $8  $9  $10 
$135.60  $384.90  $879.40  $365.2 
1  7/8  99  44/100  33  3/5  7/16 

Jones  &  Green  Smith  &  Smith 
Effort  always  pays.  No  parking. 
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he  Lamp 
of 

Experience 


Harriet  P.  Banker,  Editor 


/  have  but  one  lamp 
by  which  my  feet  are 
guided,  and  that  is  the 
lamp  of  experience. 

— Patrick  Henry. 


OF  the  many  motivating  devices  I  have 
used  in  my  classes,  the  junior  typing 
chart  proved  the  most  interesting  to 
the  pupils. 

First,  we  made  ribbon  badges  for  each 
pupil  in  the  class.  Each  badge  consisted  of 
six  strips  of  ribbon,  each  in  a  different  color, 
measuring  2^  inches  in  length  and  about 
inches  in  width.  These  strips  were  pasted 
on  a  foundation  strip  3^  inches  in  length 
and  also  inches  in  width.  The  founda¬ 
tion  strip  may  be  made  of  any  strong  ma¬ 
terial,  such  as  buckram. 

In  pasting  the  colored  strips  on  the  foun¬ 
dation  strip,  each  one  was  made  to  overlap 
the  next,  so  that  all  of  the  top  strip  was 
visible  but  only  about  ^  of  an  inch  of  the 
others.  The  lower  edge  of  each  strip  was 
cut  on  the  bias  to  prevent  it  from  fraying. 
Each  of  the  six  different  colors  that  made  up 
a  badge  represented  one  week  of  a  six-weeks 
period. 

The  completed  badges  were  then  arranged 
on  a  large  chart.  Each  pupil’s  name  was 
typed  on  a  narrow  slip  of  white  paper  and 
pasted  above  his  badge.  Finally,  the  numer¬ 
als  for  the  school  year  were  printed  across 
the  top  center  of  the  chart.  A  most  colorful 
and  pleasing  effect  was  produced,  for  the 


colors  chosen  for  the  individual  badges  wcu 
selected  with  an  eye  to  harmonious  blending 
I  used  this  chart  in  the  first  year  of  thf 
junior  typing  class  to  show  each  pupil’s 
progress  during  the  six-weeks  period.  Two 
minute  tests  were  taken  daily  and  a  fifteen 
minute  test  on  Fridays.  Each  pupil  having  a 
perfect  paper  on  any  day  received  a  gold 
star.  The  pupil  scoring  the  highest  speed 
was  awarded  a  colored  circle.  The  stars  and 
the  circles,  as  they  were  earned,  were  affixt 
to  the  section  of  the  badge  representing  the 
week  in  which  the  award  was  received. 

Papers  were  first  checked  by  the  pupil 
and  then  rechecked  by  the  teacher.— Sister 
M.  John  LaSalle,  St.  John’s  High  School, 
Middletown,  Ohio. 

**Do  You  Know  . . 

I  HAVE  been  clipping  the  questions  and  aii 
swers  portion  of  the  Gregg  News  Letter 
entitled  “Do  You  Know  .  .  .,”  and  pasting 
the  items  in  my  Manual  for  ready  reference 
The  sheets  are  cut  to  the  proper  size  to  fit 
into  the  Manual  and  are  indexed  by  a  fly 
leaf  pasted  in  the  front.  For  instance,  tk 
article  on  illy  ally,  ially,  ually  is  pasted  ne\ 
to  Paragraph  80. 

A  very  interesting  working  Manual  car 
be  made  up  in  this  way. — R.  J.  McCutcheon. 
Pueblo  Opportunity  School,  Pueblo,  Coh 
rado. 

Four  Interesting  Ideas 

SM.  N.,  who  sent  us  the  contribution,  “A 
•  Bouquet  for  the  Winners,”  which  ap| 
peared  in  this  department  in  the  November, 
1935,  issue,  contributes  four  more  interesting 
ideas,  all  of  which  she  has  used  in  her  classes 
They  are: 

At  the  opening  of  school,  I  drew  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  along  the  edge  of  the  blackboard 
extending  it  to  the  top  of  the  board.  Then 
I  filled  in  a  little  foliage  with  colored  chalk. 
Each  pupil,  when  she  attained  a  net  speed 
of  38  words  a  minute  on  a  10-minutc  copy 
test,  brought  to  class  a  green  leaf  (a  reai 
one),  which  she  pasted  onto  the  board  ^ 
Those  securing  a  net  speed  of  43  words  a 
minute  brought  in  red  leaves.  Each  leaf  was  | 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  pupil  to  whorol  . 
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it  belonged.  The  speeds  of  38  and  43  were 
chosen  as  suitable  at  the  time  the  device  was 
used.  I  am  planning  to  use  the  idea  again 
in  the  spring,  with  either  apple  or  cherry 
blossoms  for  the  higher  speeds. 

In  my  Typing  I  division,  we  made  a  color¬ 
ful  chart  by  pasting  maple  leaves,  cut  from 
brightly  colored  paper,  across  the  upper  edge 
of  the  blackboard.  The  class  was  divided  into 
two  teams  and  the  lists  posted,  with  a  printed 
notice  that  read,  “The  Chipmunks  and  Squir¬ 
rels  at  Play  among  the  Leaves.”  Whenever  a 
pupil  completed  a  perfect  exercise,  she  placed 
a  leaf  on  the  board.  For  each  succeeding 
exercise,  another  leaf  was  placed  below  the 
preceding  one.  The  pupils  enjoyed  the  com¬ 
petition  between  the  two  teams.  The  device 
served  as  a  graph  to  assist  me  in  determining 
grades.  The  same  idea  could  be  adapted  to 
the  spring  term  by  using  flowers  instead  of 
leaves. 

The  members  of  the  senior  office  practice 
class  enjoyed  making  “Tongue  Twisters”  for 
each  letter  of  the  alphabet.  The  pupils  were 
allowed  to  use  a  dictionary,  but,  even  so,  their 
ingenuity  was  challenged,  especially  in  mak¬ 
ing  sentences  with  suitable  verbs  and  nouns 
for  such  letters  as  x  and  z.  Each  word  in  a 
tongue  twister,  according  to  the  rules,  must 
begin  with  the  same  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

About  a  month  before  Halloween,  I  posted 
on  the  blackboard  a  paper  tub  drawn  to  give 
the  appearance  of  being  filled  with  water. 
The  tub  was  approximately  20  inches  wide 
and  4^  inches  deep.  From  magazine  covers, 
I  cut  out  pictures  of  little  children  and  pasted 
them  here  and  there  about  the  tub  to  give 
the  impression  of  youngsters  romping  at  play. 
Red  apples,  bearing  the  names  of  the  stu¬ 


dents,  were  placed  in  the  tub  as  the  different 
students  earned  an  A  grade  in  shorthand 
transcription.  Suspended  above  the  tub  were 
other  apples  for  those  who  received  an  A 
grade  in  penmanship.  Over  the  poster  was 
printed,.  “Come  to  Our  Halloween  Party.” 

At  the  party,  which  took  place  on  October 
31,  the  following  program  was  featured: 

1.  Our  Halloween  Party.  This  was  a  shorthand 
letter,  describing  the  party,  written  to  the  pupil 
in  the  class  who  received  the  highest  average. 

2.  Visitors  at  Our  Party.  The  names  of  the 
pupils  present,  written  in  shorthand,  with  the 
first  and  last  names  interchanged. 

3.  Refreshments.  A  list  of  articles  of  food. 

4.  The  Apple  Hunt.  A  list  of  fifteen  words, 
from  which  the  pupils,  at  a  signal,  were  to  find 
the  three  chosen  ones. 

5.  Ghosts  on  the  Stairs.  Reading  brief  forms 
from  a  chart. 

A  prize  was  awarded  to  the  student  who 
finished  the  stunts  first  and  most  accurately. 

Accuracy  Rewarded 

PAY-ROLL  schedule  that  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  student  to  earn  in  twenty 
days  a  salary  of  $100,  indicating  a  standing  of 
100  per  cent,  has  met  with  an  enthusiastic 
reception  by  the  students  in  my  advanced 
shorthand  classes.  Competition  among  the 
students  is  very  keen.  They  are  more  alert, 
more  efficient,  and  turn  out  more  w’ork  with¬ 
out  errors. 

Each  perfect  letter  equals  $1,  making  the 
daily  average  $5  and  the  total  possible  salary 
for  the  month  $100.  A  section  of  the  pay  roll 
for  March  is  shown  below. — Sister  Mary 
Coleta,  O.  P.,  St.  Peter’s  High  School,  Osh- 
/(osh,  Wisconsin. 


Name 

March  (School  days  only) 

Monthly 
Salary  ($) 
or  Grade  (%) 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

Agnes . 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

100 

Bertha . 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

5 

3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

5 

95 

Qara . 

5 

5 

4 

5 

3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

3 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

5 

4 

5 

90 

Dorothea . 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

5 

5 

1 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

I 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

98 
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q4%TISTIC  TTPEW^^tlTI'^g 
Margaret  M.  McGinn 

Bay  Path  Institute 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Designs  Typed  by  William  Koesl^ey 

This  is  my  “Merry  Christmas!”  to  you, 
and  I  hope  that  these  designs  for  greet¬ 
ing  cards  will  help  you  in  planning 
your  “Merry  Christmas!”  messages  to  others. 

The  carriage  design  was  typed  on  paper  13"  by 
20Vi".  The  letters  are  made  with  lower-case  m,  and 
the  picture  with  the  capital  M.  The  rear  wheel  was 
at  the  top  of  the  sheet  when  it  was  being  typed.  From 
the  road  to  the  top  of  the  footman’s  head  is  31  spaces. 

The  candle  card  uses  the  same  size  ^hcet,  with  a 
corner  cut  out.  Both  candle  designs  are  made  with 
the  lower-case  o';  the  lettering  with  the  lower-case  m. 
The  tops  of  the  u>’s  face  the  fold  at  the  left. 

Now  for  the  shaded  ship,  which  shows  through  a 
cut-out  circle.  It  is  made  with  m,  lightly  or  heavily 
struck.  The  mast  is  58  characters  tall — or  wide,  as 
you  will  be  typing  from  the  bottom  of  the  ship  to  the 
top,  as  you  go  across  the  line.  This  sheet  is  91/2*  by 
20J4"  before  folding. 

The  kitten  (if  it  is  a  kitten)  in  the  lower  corner  of 
the  next  design  is  made  with  the  commercial  a  (@). 
The  lettering  and  the  pup  are  made  with  lower-case 
M'.  For  the  lettering  and  the  kitten  (}),  the  left  side 
of  the  sheet  was  put  into  the  machine  first.  Then  the 
paper  was  turned  so  that  the  «^-pup’s  tail  was  made 
first.  This  sheet  is  13"  by  201/2** 

The  pleasant  fireside  scene  is  made  of  x's  and  pe¬ 
riods  (for  dots  on  the  apron);  the  lettering  is  the 
again.  The  back  of  Grandmother's  chair  is  at  the  top 
when  the  paper  is  put  into  the  machine  for  this  one. 
This  sheet  is  18"  by  10^". 

All  these  designs  were  made  on  heavy  drawing 
paper  with  a  deckle  edge,  but  the  “Christmas  Joy” 
card  is  made  with  ordinary  typewriting  paper  and  a 
piece  of  Christmas  red  drawing  paper.  This  card  is 
in  three  pieces.  The  top  one,  3  inches  wide,  uses  x 
for  borders  and  w  for  lettering.  It  is  twice  as  long 
as  it  looks;  the  other  half  is  folded  onto  the  back. 
Then  comes  a  piece  of  red  paper.  The  foundation  is 
8"  X  18",  folded  to  8"  by  9".  The  machine  that 
made  this  one  has  a  real  star,  but  asterisks  might  do. 
The  church  and  trees  are  made  with  m’s.  The  cross 
on  the  church  points  to  your  left  when  you  are  typ¬ 
ing  this  one. 

If  you  intend  to  mail  your  cards,  don’t  for¬ 
get  to  buy  or  make  envelopes  to  fit  them. 
And  don’t  forget  to  have 

A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS! 
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A  Monthly  BEW  SeniJ 

Nlotion  Pictures 


For  Business  Education 


LAWRENCE 
VAN  HORN 


Films,  Incorporated,  330  West  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Branch  offices:  925  N. 
W.  19th  Avenue,  Portland,  Oregon;  19 
South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois;  and 
900  Baronne  Street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Large  library  16mm.  sound-oii-film,  16mm. 
silent,  safety  stock,  for  rent'.  Prices  vary. 
Customer  pays  shipping  charges  both  ways. 
Write  nearest  office  for  “Catalogue  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Motion  Pictures,  16mm.  Sound  and 
Silent.” 

Bound  to  Last.  16mm.,  1  reel,  rental  $1,  26  min¬ 
utes.  Bookbinding  and  printing — shows  both 
hand  and  modern  machine  methods.  Scenes 
taken  at  Library  of  Congress,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  and  New  York  Public  Library.  Covers 
every  phase  of  book  making,  from  manuscript 
to  completed  book. 

Nunn-Bush  Shoe  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

52  Pay  Chechj  Each  Year.  16mm.  and  35mm.,  1 
reel,  sound-on-track,  free  loan,  22  minutes.  User 
pays  return  charges.  Shows  the  wage  plan  in 
effect  in  their  factory. 

Intertype  Corporation,  360  Furman 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Intertype  Steps  Ahead.  16mm.,  2  reel,  sound,  free 
loan,  45  minutes.  An  interesting  film  showing 
the  important  use  of  Intertype  machines  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Company  will  put  on  entire  exhibition  if 
desired.  Borrower  pays  return  transportation. 

Travel  and  Industry 

John  E.  Allen,  243  East  Avenue,  Roches¬ 
ter,  New  York.  Rentals  and  free  loans. 
Borrower  pays  transportation.  Free  loans  in¬ 
clude  16mm.  and  35mm.  sound  and  silent; 
rentals,  16mm.  sound-on-film,  from  $1.50 
up. 

New  York..  16mm.,  1  reel,  sound-on-film,  rental 
$1.50.  Travelogue  of  Greater  New  York. 
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Boston.  16mm.,  1  reel,  sound-on-film,  rental  $1.5 
A  trip  around  Boston. 

Chicago.  16mm.,  1  reel,  sound-on-film,  rental  $1.51 
Scenes  in  the  Windy  City. 

Washington.  16mm.,  1  reel,  sound -on-film,  rent; 

$1.50.  Through  the  Capitol  City. 

San  Francisco.  16mm.,  1  reel,  sound-on-film,  rent 
$1.50.  Scenic  beauty  and  industry  of  San  Fra: 
cisco. 

Douglas  D.  Rothacker,  729  .Sevent 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Free  loaos 
16mm.  and  35mm.  sound  and  silent.  Mos 
of  them  pertain  to  industries.  Borrow: 
pays  return  charges. 

Metropolitan  Motion  Picture  Com 
PANY,  108-110  West  34th  Street,  New  York 
N.  Y.  Rent  and  sell  16mm.  and  35mm 
silent  and  sound.  Specialize  in  cuiupkla 
program  service.  Mostly  1-reel  subjec!' 
Rental  $1.50.  See  listings  for  details.  Usci 
pays  transportation  both  ways. 

Visual  Education  Equipment 

Pacent  Engineering  Corporation,  79  MaHiso; 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Sell:  16mm.  portabl 
sound-on-film,  weight  53  lbs.,  complete,  price  1'^ 
net;  Pacent  High-Fidelity  35mm.  sound-on-hin 
projector,  wide  variety  of  models,  prices  from 
to  $3,295  less  discount;  complete  sound  atra.-hmeni 
amplifiers,  and  reproducers  to  convert  silent  projec 
tors  of  many  standard  makes  into  sound;  prices  van 
Garrison  Film  Distributors,  Inc.,  730  SeventI 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Sell  16mm.  sound  pro 
jectors,  750  watt,  the  new  Mignon,  price  $250  d:: 
Also  Bell  &  Howell,  and  Victor  Animatograph,  siiui 
and  sound,  16mm.  projectors,  different  models  ftuc 
$450.  Special  discounts  on  equipment  to  schoo!: 
who  rent  Garrison  motion  pictures. 

Keystone  Manufacturing  Company,  288  h 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Sell  8mm.  an 
16mm.  silent  Home-Movie  Cameras,  Projectors,  an 
Accessories.  Various  16mm.  model  projectors;  Md 
el  A-81,  750  watt,  price  $72.50;  Model  A-75,  50i| 
watt,  price  $55;  Model  A-72,  300  watt,  prk' 
$44.50;  and  Model  D-64,  200  watt,  price  $35 
Accessories:  Keystone  Tider,  No.  731,  price  13.75 
Keystone  Editor  and  Splicer  (with  electric  illumi 
nadon).  No.  745,  price  $8.50.  Color  movies  pos' 
sible  with  their  16mm.  and  8mm.  projectors  ar, 
cameras.  | 
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B.  E.  W.  STUDENT  CLUBS  DEPARTMENT 

A  List  of  National  Clubs 


I 


ROBERT  H.  SCOTT 


IN  the  November  issue,  we  discussed  that 
recurrent  problem  of  student  clubs:  “To 
affiliate  or  not  to  affiliate?”  At  that  time 
VC  promised  to  publish  a  list  of  national 
ent;  clubs  with  parent  or  sponsoring  organiza- 
■rai  tions.  Here  is  a  partial  list,  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  according  to  the  nature  and  practices 
of  the  clubs.  More  names  will  be  published 
next  month. 

Some  of  these  clubs  have  their  own  official 
I  publications.  A  few  have  club  material  avail- 
iblc  but  do  not  attempt  to  bring  local  clubs 
under  a  central  organization. 

igriculture.  4-H  Clubs.  4-H  Club  work  is  a  part 
of  the  national  agricultural  extension  system. 
Through  it  rural  boys  and  girls  ten  to  twenty 
years  of  age  are  taught  to  use  better  agricultural 
and  homemaking  practices  and  to  appreciate  the 
finer  and  more  significant  things  of  rural  life. 
^-H  Club  work  builds  men  and  women.  Write 
to  your  county  extension  agent,  or  to  the  extension 
director  of  your  state  agricultural  college,  or  to  the 
Extension  Service  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
imtion.  Airplane  Models.  Junior  Birdmen  of 
America,  Lawrence  Shaw,  National  Director,  1834 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
imtion.  Flying  Aces  Club.  Flying  Aces  Magazine, 
67  West  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
tenjamin  Franl^lin.  The  International  Benjamin 
Franklin  Society.  Formed  for  the  purpose  of  per¬ 
petuating  the  memory  and  teachings  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Office  of  Secretary,  Room  480,  Wool- 
worth  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ms.  Junior  Audubon  Clubs.  A  non-profit,  mem¬ 
bership  corporation  for  the  protection  of  wild  birds 
and  animals.  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies,  1775  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
ikaracter.  Em-Y  Clubs.  For  boys  in  the  elementary 
schools.  National  Council  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Asscxriation,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Ckaracter.  Gra-Y  Clubs.  For  boys  past  high  school 
age.  National  Council  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Character.  Hi-Y  Clubs.  For  high  school  boys.  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Character.  Junior  Hi-Y  Clubs.  For  junior  high  school 


boys.  National  Council  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Citizenship.  Boys’  Brotherhood  Republic.  290  East 
Third  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  or  1530  South 
Hamlin  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.  Training  for  the 
finest  type  of  citizenship  through  active  practice 
and  experience  in  governmental  problems. 

Crajt.  Craft  a  Month  Club.  Craft  Service,  360  Uni¬ 
versity  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dramatics.  The  National  Thespians.  A  dramatic 
honor  society  for  high  schools.  To  create  a  spirit 
of  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  dramatics 
among  boys  and  girls  of  our  secondary  schools. 
Non-secret  and  non-social.  Ernest  Bravely,  Na¬ 
tional  Secretary-Treasurer,  Campus  Station,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

Graphic  Arts.  National  Student  Graphic  Arts  So¬ 
ciety.  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Sponsored  by  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Journalism.  Quill  and  Scroll.  The  international  hon¬ 
orary  society  for  high  school  journalists.  Edward 
Nell,  Executive  Secretary,  Quill  and  Scroll  So¬ 
ciety,  Northwestern  University,  339  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Match  Box  Label  and  Bool{  Match  Cover  Collecting. 
The  Blue  Moon  Club.  An  international  organiza¬ 
tion  devoted  to  the  collection  of  both  match  box 
labels  and  book  match  covers.  On  special  request 
information  will  be  supplied  to  those  wishing  to 
start  a  branch  club  affiliated  with  and  under  the 
guidance  of  the  parent  organization.  M.  A.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Executive  Secretary,  P.  O.  Box  732,  Ti- 
conderoga,  N.  Y. 

Mimeographed  School  Papers.  The  National  Mimeo¬ 
graph  Paper  Association.  Mrs.  Blanche  M.  Wean, 
Central  Normal  College,  Danville,  Ind. 

Outdoor  Ufe.  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Inc.,  National  Head¬ 
quarters,  41  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Outdoor  Ufe.  The  Open  Road  Pioneers’  Club.  729 
Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Photography.  Information,  advice,  and  courses  to 
school  clubs,  camera  clubs,  etc.  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Radio.  American  Radio  Relay  League,  Inc.,  West 
Hartford,  Conn.  A  non-commercial  association  of 
radio  amateurs,  bonded  for  the  promotion  of  in¬ 
terest  in  amateur  radio  communication  and  ex¬ 
perimentation,  for  the  relaying  of  messages  by 
radio,  for  the  advancement  of  the  radio  art  and 
of  the  public  welfare,  for  the  representation  of  the 
radio  amateur  in  legislative  matters,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  fraternalism  and  a  high  standard 
of  conduct. 
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Recreatton.  Carrom  Clubs.  National  Carroni  Asso¬ 
ciation,  123  Ludington  Avenue,  Ludington,  Mich. 

Rtfie.  Civilian  Rifle  Clubs.  War  Department,  Office 
of  Director  of  Civilian  Marksmanship,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Rifle,  Junior  and  Senior  Rifle  Clubs.  The  junior 
division  provides  individual  and  club  memberships 
for  junior  shooters,  boys  and  girls  alike;  conducts 
a  year-round  program  of  competitive  and  qualiti- 
cation  shooting,  and  teaches  Young  America  how 
to  handle  firearms  safely  and  projwrly.  National 
Rifle  Association,  816  Barr  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Scholarship.  National  Honor  Society.  Mr.  H.  V. 
Church,  Executive  Secretary,  5835  Kimbark  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  111.  S|X)nsorcd  by  the  Department 
of  Secondary-Schtxil  Principals  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

School  Publications.  National  .\ssociation  of  Student 
Editors.  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Sponsored  by  the  N.  E.  .\. 

Science.  Junior  Academics  of  Science.  Science 
clubs  which  have  existed  in  high  schools  for  many 
years  are  now  being  brought  together  by  state 
academies  as  junior  affiliates.  The  meetings  of  the 
junior  academies,  held  in  connection  with  those 
of  the  adult  groups,  arc  managed  almost  entirely 
by  high-school  students.  States  reporting  such  or¬ 
ganizations  include:  Illinois,  Indiana,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Texas,  Pennsylvania,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Louisiana,  and  Minnesota. 


Scouting.  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  National  Head¬ 
quarters,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Scouting.  Girl  Scouts,  Inc.,  National  Headquarters, 
H  West  49th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Service.  Junior  Red  Cross  Councils.  A  program  of 
service  through  activities.  American  Red  Cross, 
National  Headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C.  (In¬ 
quire  of  local  county  chapter.) 

Social.  Sub-Deb  Clubs.  For  girls.  Elizabeth  Wood¬ 
ward,  Ladies  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stamps.  Neighborh<KKl  Stamp  ('lubs.  Bullard  & 
Cxjmpany,  268  Northampton  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Student  Government.  National  .\ss(Kiation  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Government  Officers,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Sfionsorcd  by  the 
National  Educational  Association. 

Student  Government.  National  Self-Government 
Ckimmittcc,  80  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Teaching  responsibility  by  giving  responsibility; 
making  boys  and  girls  public  minded. 

TAri//. ,  School  Banking  Councils.  Savings  Councils, 
Cashiers  Clubs,  and  Thrift  Clubs  in  the  public 
schools.  Educational  Thrift  Service,  Inc.,  Wool- 
worth  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Thrift.  School  Banks  and  Thrift  Clubs.  American 
Bankers  AsscKiation,  Savings  Division,  22  East 
40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Thrift.  School  Banks  and  Thrift  Clubs  in  Industrial 
Plants  and  Y.M.C.A.’s,  National  Thrift  Com¬ 
mittee,  Room  480,  Woolworth  Building,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY  BY  COMPOSING  YOUR 
OWN  READING  MATTER 

.  .  .  for  Mimeograph,  Photo-Offset, 

Gelatin  and  Chemical  Duplicating. 


Writes  With  Various 
Print  •  Type  Faces 


Here  is  a  complete  unit  •  6is  simple  to  oper¬ 
ate  as  a  typewriter  •  which  will  provide  the 
reading  matter  (printer's  type  styles)  for 
your  bulletins,  forms,  charts,  catalogues, 
bouse  organs,  etc  •  It  may  be  reproduced  by 
photo-offset,  stencil  printing  or  gelatin 
and  chemical  duplicating.  Hundreds  of  dif- 
ferwit  styles  and  sizesof  types  •  instantly 
interchangeable  •  electrically  controlled  • 
providing  absolute  uniformity  of  impression  • 
compact  •  complete  •  It  will  save  you  from 
20  to  60^  on  your  printing  bills. 


RALPH  C.  COXHEAD  CORPORATION,  Manufacturers 

17  PARK  PLACE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Your 

Professional 

Reading 

Jessie  Graham,  Ph.D. 

Let  Dr.  Graham’s  authori¬ 
tative  reviews  guide  your 
professional  reading.  She 
is  constantly  on  the  holdout 
for  new  boohs,  articles,  and 
tests  on  business  education. 


The  Teacher  and  Society 

First  Yearbook  of  the  John  Dewey  Society. 
William  H.  Kilpatrick  (Editor),  D.  Apple- 
ton-Century  Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1937,  360  pp.,  $2.50. 

Do  you  wish  to  quarrel  with  any  of  the  following 
statements?  (1)  Teachers  as  a  class  are  socially  in¬ 
effective.  (2)  Textbooks  assume  an  inability  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  to  conduct  his  own  teaching  and 
to  do  his  own  thinking.  (3)  Teachers,  while  nor¬ 
mal,  are  not  free  from  the  neurotic  and  psychotic 
tendencies  that  affect  people  generally.  (4)  Teach¬ 
ers’  salaries  are  lower  than  those  of  other  profes¬ 
sions.  (5)  The  great  majority  of  teachers  take  a 
middle-of-the-road  stand  between  capitalism  and  so¬ 
cialism.  (6)  Teachers  are  well  informed  in  the  field 
of  conventionalized  historical  knowledge  and  weak 
in  their  grasp  of  vital  contemporary  issues.  (7) 
The  teacher  is  a  pupil  to  her  own  principal  and  may 
be  exploited  in  turn. 

The  above  statements  are  out  of  their  setting 
ind  therefore  arc  subject  to  some  misinterpretation. 

I  However,  in  the  main  they  arc  indicative  of  the 
materials  presented  by  the  writers  of  the  yearbook, 
the  first  to  be  issued  by  the  John  Dewey  Society. 

This  society  was  organized  to  study  education  in 
Its  interaction  with  society  and  culture.  The  name 
honors  one  who  has  constantly  emphasized  the  in¬ 
timate  connection  between  school  and  society  and 
the  necessity  for  a  scientific  and  experimental  basis 
for  the  study  of  social  values. 

The  statements  made  in  this  book  arc  based  upon 
investigation  and  not  upon  guesswork.  In  it,  the 
Society  practices  what  its  honorcc  preaches — a  scien¬ 
tific  and  experimental  basis  for  a  study  of  social 
values. 

The  reader  is  led  from  a  presentation  of  the  early 
todal  aims  and  purposes  of  American  education 


through  many  studies  of  the  teacher  to  the  ideal  of 
“a  free  teacher  in  a  free  society.” 

The  teacher-reader  of  this  book  secs  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  a  new  light.  High  standards  arc  set  up 
for  him.  Among  them  arc:  (1)  He  must  learn  to 
use  methods  and  materials  that  develop  in  young 
people  mental  abilities  and  attitudes  helpful  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  problems  of  life.  (2)  He,  himself,  must 
become  more  sensitive  to  the  inadequacies  of  the 
social  environment  and  learn  to  supplement  the 
shortages  in  his  own  and  the  pupils’  expcrtcncc  by 
careful  control  and  selection  of  other  opportunities. 
(3)  He  should  be  a  well-adjusted  person  residing 
on  the  better  s(xio-economic  levels,  leading  a  happy 
personal  life,  doing  the  day’s  work  cheerfully  with 
a  solid  but  restrained  affection  for  the  pupils,  and 
blessed  with  a  joy  in  the  social  importance  of  the 
work. 

The  Idea  Book 

Edited  by  A.  L.  Danburg,  National  Mimeo¬ 
graph  Paper  Association,  Central  Normal 
College,  Danville,  Indiana,  50  cents. 

The  editorial  staffs  of  fifty  mimeographed  school 
papers  contributed  the  material  that  makes  “The 
Idea  Book”  helpful  to  experienced  as  well  as  to  in¬ 
experienced  paper  sponsors  and  editors. 

Although  the  book  was  published  primarily  for 
members  of  the  National  Mimeograph  Paper  Asso¬ 
ciation,  it  may  be  purchased  by  non-members  also. 
Further  information  about  the  organization  may  be 
obtained  from  Mrs.  Blanche  Wean,  head  of  the  com¬ 
merce  department.  Central  Normal  College,  Danville, 
Indiana. 

The  Changing  Curriculum 

The  Joint  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of 
Supervisors  and  Directors  of  Instruction, 
NEA,  and  the  Society  for  Curriculum  Study. 
Henry  Harap  (Editor),  D.  Appleton-Century 
Company,  New  York,  1937,  351  pp.,  $2. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  curriculum  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  of  today  and  to¬ 
morrow  must  be  in  a  constant  state  of  revision. 
Furthermore,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  teachers 
cannot  handle  instructional  materials  intelligently 
nor  use  certain  methods  unless  they  understand  the 
beliefs  underlying  these  parts  of  the  curriculum. 

It  follows,  then,  that  teachers  must  be  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  curriculum  revision.  The  evolving  curricu¬ 
lum  must  not  be  fashioned  from  above  and  handed 
down  to  the  teachers.  It  must,  instead,  represent 
the  group  thinking  of  curriculum  specialists,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  supervisors,  laymen,  and  teachers.  The 
teacher  who  thus  cooperates  in  this  program  of  con¬ 
tinual  curriculum  revision  must  be  cognizant  of  the 
latest  sources  of  thought  relative  to  the  curriculum. 

An  excellent  source  of  such  thought  is  this  1937 
yearbook.  In  it,  old  and  new  ideas  about  the  cur- 
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riculum  are  contrasted.  Trends  of  thought  in  cur¬ 
riculum  yearbooks  since  the  publication  of  the  first 
yearbook  of  the  National  Hcrbart  Society  in  1895 
to  the  1936  publications  arc  discussed. 

There  is  a  thought-provoking  section  on  coopera¬ 
tive  leadership.  In  harmony  with  similar  trends  in 
all  phases  of  life,  this  trend  is  evidenced,  “How  can 
teachers  encourage  the  stutly  of  problems  concerned 
with  a  more  cooperative  way  of  living  and  sponsor 
‘socialized’  school  procedures  while  striving  solely 
for  individualistic  goals  in  their  own  lives?”  There 
are  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  applying  this  con¬ 
cept  of  cooperative  leadership,  to  be  sure.  The  section 
devoted  to  creative  leadership  is  brief  and  is  men¬ 
tioned  here  as  one  of  the  many  examples  of  the 
kind  of  reading  matter  suitable  for  teachers  who  wish 
to  be  a  real  part  of  present-day  education. 

Descriptions  of  new  curriculum  programs  in  states, 
counties,  districts,  cities,  and  individual  schools  arc 
given. 

It  is  encouraging  for  the  conservatives  to  read  here 
that  “there  is  a  place  for  a  course  of  stud_y  provided 
that  it  is  developed  cooperatively,  that  it  is  not 
imposed  from  above,  that  it  is  flexible,  and  not 
obligatory.”  (P.  334.) 

A  most  helpful  part  of  the  book — rare  in  year¬ 
books — is  a  final  chapter  by  the  editor,  summarizing 
all  the  other  chapters.  It  ends  with  a  challenge  to 
teachers  to  new  responsibilities,  to  higher  scholar¬ 
ship,  to  a  growing  enthusiasm  for  truth,  to  a  deeper 
study  of  social  problems,  and  to  efforts  toward  the 
reestablishment  of  that  quality  of  opportunity  that 
is  the  dream  of  a  free  nation. 

Practical  Office  Management 

The  Correlation  of  Men,  Methods,  and 
Machines.  By  Harry  L.  Wylie  (The  Pure 
Oil  Company),  Merle  P.  Camber  (Central 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  College),  and  Robert  P.  Brecht 
(University  of  Pennsylvania),  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  1937,  300  pp.,  $4. 

A  nice  balance  between  ideal  philosophies  and 
practical  philosophies  of  office  management  has  been 
achieved  by  these  authors,  who  represent  both  busi¬ 
ness  and  education.  That  the  ideas  of  the  educators 
are  as  practical  as  those  of  the  man  representing  in¬ 
dustry  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Brecht  has 
been  for  some  years  an  officer  in  the  National  Office 
Managers  Association  and  has  thus  kept  closely  in 
touch  with  the  practical  side  of  office  management. 
Then,  too,  in  the  preface  is  included  a  sizeable  list 
of  ofiice  managers  who  helped  the  authors. 

In  every  instance,  principles  rather  than  specific 
procedure  are  given. 

The  chapters  cover  the  topics  usually  treated  in 
textbooks  on  office  management — scientific  manage¬ 
ment,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  office  man¬ 
ager,  organization,  routines,  control,  office  manuals, 
job  study,  employment,  employee  training,  salary 
administration,  profits  in  personnel  administration, 
forms  and  records,  budgeting,  ofiice  services,  physi- 
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cal  factors,  equipment,  arrangement,  and  adminis 
trative  standards.  The  material  is  presented  in  short 
paragraphs.  Only  essential  information  is  included. 

The  chapter  on  selection  of  employees  is  especially  * 
good  for  teachers  of  office  practice.  In  fact,  the  i 
entire  book  contains  many  ideas  that  could  be  put  | 
into  practice  in  the  management  of  classes  studying  j 
business  subjects.  f 

Every  administrator  should  read  the  pages  quoted  1 
from  the  adventures  of  Tclemachus,  son  of  Ulysses.  I 
The  final  sentence,  “An  artificer,  in  his  workroom,  i 
sees  everything  with  his  own  eyes,  and  does  every-  I 
thing  with  his  own  hand;  but  a  king  who  presides  I 
over  a  great  nation  can  neither  see  all  nor  do  all:  | 
he  ought,  indeed,  to  do  nothing  himself  but  <vhat  if 
another  cannot  do  under  him;  and  to  see  noth'mg  I 
that  is  not  essential  to  some  determination  of  great  f 
importance.” 

Social  Problems  of  the  High  School  Boy  ^ 

By  Alba  M.  Lyster  and  Gladys  F.  Hudnall,  i 
The  Steck  Company,  Austin,  Texas,  1935,  f 
340  pp.,  $1.75.  I 

Personality  development  is  emphasized  today  as  j 
being  of  more  importance  than  technical  skill  m  i 
getting  and  advancing  in  a  position.  I 

The  young  man  who  knows  he  is  suitably  dressed,  | 
who  is  sure  he  knows  how  to  behave  in  any  social  | 
situation,  and  who  has  good  health  has  many  of 
the  features  of  an  attractive  personality. 

Here  is  a  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  boy 
who  is  interested  in  or  who  should  be  interested  in 
these  social  problems.  In  it,  he  will  find  sensible 
advice  as  to  diet,  a  very  attractive  section  on  cloth¬ 
ing,  a  welcome  discussion  of  manners,  and  some 
cooking  hints.  We  would  be  surprised  at  this  section  I 
on  cooking  had  we  not  been  reading  lately  about  | 
the  pleasure  many  men  derive  from  cooking.  j 

More  for  Your  Money  | 

A  Buyer’s  Guide,  by  H.  Bennett  (Editor-  j 
in-Chief  of  The  Chemical  Formulary), 
Chemical  Publishing  Company  of  New  1 
York,  Inc.,  1937,  251  pp.,  $2.75.  j 

This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  principle  that  knowl-  j 
edge  is  power.  The  idea  is  not  to  frighten  the  con-  | 
sumer  but  to  give  him  the  knowledge  necessary  to  t 
make  him  an  intelligent  consumer.  | 

There  are  thirty-three  chapters.  No  names  of 
products  or  manufacturers  are  included.  In  each  \ 
chapter,  buying  hints  are  given;  and,  if  feasible,  I 
simple  tests  described.  I 

Some  chapter  headings  are:  buying  in  general,  j 
label  reading,  checking  quantities,  cosmetics  and  j 
drugs,  foods,  soaps  and  similar  materials,  preserva-  j 
tion  of  foods  and  supplies,  refrigerators,  radios.  j 
Some  of  the  chapters  are  very  short.  All  in  all,  - 
however,  it  is  a  gold  mine  for  the  teacher  of  general  I 
business  and  consumer  education  courses.  I 
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Day-by-Day  Use  of  the  Gregg  Writer 

FLORENCE  ELAINE  ULRICH 


May  I  stress  once  again  the  importance  of 
using  regularly  and  progressively  the 
series  of  tests  for  awards  if  you  would  have  the 
fullest  measure  of  success  from  your  teaching 
program. 

As  I  have  been  teaching  beginners  only  for  the 
past  two  years,  I  have  not  been  sending  to  your 
department  as  many  qualifying  papers  as  formerly, 
explains  Miss  Ruth  E.  McLellan,  teacher  in  the  South 
Portland,  Maine,  High  School.  However,  I  am  just 
as  enthusiastic  about  the  work  your  department  is 


doing  for  us  teachers  in  stimulating  the  students  to 
do  better  work,  and  I  certainly  should  not  care  to 
teach  shorthand  without  the  Credentials  Plan. 

Are  you  using  the  Gregg  Writer  Awards  Plan? 
If  you  do  not  have  an  Awards  Booklet,  explaining 
the  use  of  the  shorthand  and  typewriting  tests,  drop 
a  postal  card  to  the  Art  and  Credentials  Department, 
The  Gregg  Writer,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  and  one  will  be  mailed  immediately. 

Here  is  a  four-week  plan  for  using  the  December 
Gregg  Writer. 


First  Week: 

“The  Secretary  to  the  Boss,”  in 
this  month’s  magazine,  gives  some 
fine  points  on  how  to  qualify  for 
the  position  in  the  quickest  possi¬ 
ble  way.  Beginners  and  advanced 
students  will  benefit  from  reading 
this  article  if  they  do  it  thought¬ 
fully,  pausing  to  examine  critically 
their  own  fitness  for  the  job  of  sec¬ 
retary  as  measured  by  the  yardstick 
given. 

It  is  easy,  for  instance,  to  acquire 
a  pleasing  voice  and  correct  Eng¬ 
lish.  A  “Voice  and  Speech  Culture 
Test”  on  a  Gregg  Writer  afternoon, 
allowing  class  members  to  decide 
who  has  the  most  pleasing  voice 
is  an  excellent  variation  of  routine, 
following  the  reading  of  the  article. 

Students  who  have  finished  eight 
chapters  in  the  Manual  will  enjoy 
reading  “The  Timid  Brother” — a 
beautiful  old  legend  from  Finland. 
It  is  a  musical  bit  of  writing  and 
>  will  provide  excellent  material  for 
f  reading  aloud.  Pay  attention  to 
cadences  and  correct  enunciation. 

Beginners  should  read  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  Easy  Business  Letters  in 
'■  the  Learner’s  Department  for  speed 
°  dictation. 

Give  the  Transcription  Project  to 
the  advanced  or  dictation  students 
^  and  make  records  on  the  charts 
provided  by  The  Gregg  Writer  for 
this  purpose.  Discuss  the  set-up  of 
the  heading,  “Of  Interest  to  Adver- 
tising  Managers,”  and  explain  why 
*'  it  is  used.  Of  what  advantage  is 
it?  Discuss  what  is  meant  by  “ad- 
vertising  copy  writing,”  “free-lance 
copy  writer,”  “divergent,”  “adver¬ 
tising  campaign.”  Read  the  an¬ 


nouncement  of  the  Annual  O.  G.  A. 
Contest  in  the  Credentials  Depart¬ 
ment  and  set  up  your  program  for 
practice  on  it. 

Second  Week: 

A  weakness  of  beginners’  work 
is  insufficient  experience  in  divid¬ 
ing  words,  and  spelling  and  under¬ 
standing  their  meaning;  therefore, 
“The  Great  Divide”  and  “Use  of 
‘Who’  and  ‘Whom’  ”  should  be  as¬ 
signed  to  both  beginners  and  ad¬ 
vanced  students.  The  discriminating 
use  of  the  Mother  Tongue  distin¬ 
guishes  an  educated  person,  and 
reflects  intelligent,  intellectual 
growth.  The  stenographer  who 
greets  a  caller  with  “Who  do  you 
want  to  speak  to?”  immediately 
forfeits  her  claim  to  the  term 
“cultured  young  woman.” 

The  shorthand  version  of  Emer¬ 
son’s  “The  Snow  Storm”  may  be 
read  aloud  in  class  and  will  afford 
further  practice  in  the  study  of 
words. 

Give  O.  G.  A.  Junior  and  Mem¬ 
bership  Tests.  Display  on  bulletin 
board  tfie  best  copies  made  each 
day.  Prepare  final  copies  for  sub¬ 
mission  before  the  25th  of  this 
month.  Strive  for  greater  fluency  in 
the  writing. 

Assign  the  Penmanship  Style 
Studies  for  remedial  practice.  Use 
these  drills  freely  in  both  beginning 
and  advanced  classes  to  improve 
shorthand  writing. 

Third  Week: 

Dictate  to  the  advanced  class  the 
article  on  the  “Iron  and  Steel” 
industry,  together  with  the  busi¬ 


ness  letters  on  this  industry,  after 
they  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  them.  Make  this  a  practical 
transcription  project  for  the  better 
students  in  preparing  manuscripts, 
by  requiring  backing  sheets.  Use 
the  Transcription  Speed  Project  as 
often  as  time  will  allow,  for  the 
development  of  higher  transcription 
speed  during  the  month. 

Give  final  Competent  Typist  Tests 
and  collect  qualifying  papers  for 
submission  for  awards.  Submit  the 
best  record  made  by  the  student 
during  the  month  of  practice.  As¬ 
sign  the  O.  A.  T.  Junior  and  Senior 
Tests,  with  special  emphasis  on 
neatness,  attractiveness,  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  copy.  Even  margins,  even 
touch,  clean  type,  and  good  ribbon 
are  essential  to  good  copy.  The 
Gregg  Writer  is  looking  for  beau¬ 
tiful  specimens  for  display  pur¬ 
poses.  A  Gold  O.  A.  T.  Pin  will 
be  awarded  each  student  qualifying 
for  Honorable  Mention  on  his 
O.  A.  T.  Membership  Test.  This  is 
another  exquisite  prize  for  which 
typing  students  may  strive! 

Fourth  Week: 

“Big  Cigars  for  Big  Money” 
contains  a  “psychological  slant”  on 
the  success  attitude.  Use  it  to  de¬ 
velop  better  attitudes  toward  study 
and  training.  Use  “12  Questions” 
and  “12  Answers”  to  fill  in  the 
“odd  moment.”  Vary  with  the 
jokes,  requiring  students  to  read 
them  aloud  in  class.  Assign  the 
study  of  Mr.  Swem’s  article  in  the 
Shorthand  Reporter’s  Department 
to  the  aspiring  young  speed  writers 
in  your  class. 
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Do  you  read  the  shorthand  notes  of 
others  fluently?  Do.  other  people 
read  yours?  In  the  BEW  office  and 
all  through  the  rest  of  the  Gregg  organiza¬ 
tion,  intraoffice  communications,  instructions, 
and  even  magazine  articles  are  written  in 
shorthand  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Last  June,  the  BEW  published  an  article, 
“Of  Course  I  Can  Read  Your  Notes,”  by 
Madeline  S.  Strony,  who  trains  students  in 
pairs  to  read  each  other’s  shorthand.  Here 
is  a  letter  commenting  on  that  article: 

To  THt  Editor: 

When  you  published  “Of  Cxjurse  1  Can  Read  Your 
Notes,"  you  invited  parallel  experiences.  Here  is 
one  of  mine. 

In  the  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
1915,  we  were  very  busy  attempting  to  get  American- 
owned  goods  of  German  origin  out  of  Rotterdam. 
If  we  could  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  British 
Embassy  that  shipments  had  already  been  paid  for, 
they  were  allowed  to  come  forward.  This  involved 
a  tremendous  amount  of  correspondence,  and  we 
worked  early  and  late. 

A  stenographer  named  Beard  came  down  with 
mastoiditis,  went  to  the  hospital  at  5  o’clock  one 
evening,  and  died  during  the  night.  His  legacy  to 
the  Department  was  half  a  notebook  of  important 
dictation. 

The  man  who  had  worked  this  up,  supporting 
his  arguments  by  legal  citations,  quotations  from 
well-known  cases  in  international  law,  and  what 
not,  was  on  the  verge  of  despair.  To  cut  a  long 
and  harrowing  story  short,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
transcribe  this  material  and  I  did  it — which  spells 
volumes  for  the  quality  of  Beard’s  shorthand. 

Ever  since,  I  have  had  fun  looking  over  other 
folks’  shoulders  and  saying,  with  Mrs.  Strony,  “Of 
course  I  can  lead  your  notes." — James  R.  Power, 
Deputy  Marshal  of  the  Municipal  Court,  Los  Angeles. 

[Editor’s  Note — ^Mr.  Power  has  been  a  writer  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  since  1909.  He  received  his  B.S. 
in  Education  magna  cum  laude  from  the  University 
of  Southern  California  in  1937.  His  article,  “My 


Slate  and  Som  Pensals,”  was  published  in  the  BEW 
in  April,  1937.] 

To  THE  Editor: 

•Mlow  me  to  congratulate  you  and  the  Gregg  Pub 
lishing  Company  for  the  splendid  editorial  in  the 
September,  1937,  issue  of  the  BEW.  It  certainly  is 
timely,  and  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
live  and  progressive  commercial  teacher  and  admin¬ 
istrator. 

It  is  gratif>ing  to  know  that  many  of  the  teachers 
are  becoming  more  alert  to  this  defect  in  our  field. 
Many  of  these  are  younger  teachers,  and  that  is  an 
encouraging  sign. 

Some  of  us  in  Michigan  believe  that  a  correct 
approach  to  the  state  problem  is  the  formation  of  a 
strong  state  organization  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  state  to 
formulate  and  promulgate  the  very  ideas  you  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  article.  We  have  just  finished  our 
first  year  of  existence  and  the  outlook  is  promising, 
though  the  struggle  is  more  difficult  than  you  would 
realize. 

Some  of  the  teachers  think  that  organizations  like 
the  NCTF,  the  ECTA,  or  the  Department  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  of  the  NEA  should  handle  this.  The 
answer  to  tb.at  is  that  each  group  should  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problems  in  their  state  and  they 
cannot  expect  any  other  group  to  solve  them,  though 
the  national  organizations  can  counsel  and  assist. 
— C.  W.  Kammerer,  Head  of  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment,  Central  High  School,  Detroit. 

To  THE  Editor: 

The  editorial  on  commercial  department  equip¬ 
ment,  in  the  October,  1937,  issue  of  the  Business 
Education  World,  has  greatly  interested  me. 

I  am  a  commercial  teacher  in  Fremont  (Ohio) 
High  School,  and  during  the  summers  have  been 
doing  graduate  work  at  Ohio  State  University.  For 
my  thesis,  on  which  I  expect  to  work  this  winter 
and  which  I  hope  to  complete  during  the  summer 
of  1938,  I  have  selected  the  subject:  “Equipment  in 
Commercial  Departments  in  High  Schools  in  Ohio 
Cities  of  10,000  to  20,000  Population.” 

The  first  chapter  has  been  written  tentatively  and 
is  a  study  of  opinions  on  what  equipment  should  be 
used  in  commercial  departments  and  lists  of  equip¬ 
ment  used  in  particular  schools.  This  information 
was  obtained  for  commercial  teachers  from  various 
publications,  including  magazines,  monographs,  bul¬ 
letins,  and  the  ECTA  Yearbook.  There  really  was 
not  an  abundance  of  information  available. 

I  selected  this  topic  for  my  thesis  simply  because, 
as  a  commercial  teacher,  I  do  not  know  what  equip¬ 
ment  is  considered  as  standard  for  a  well-equipped 
classroom,  and  after  reading  your  editorial  I  find 
I  am  not  alone  in  my  lack  of  such  knowledge. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  compare  the  equipment  used 
in  Fremont  High  School  with  that  used  in  schools 
in  other  cities  the  size  of  Fremont.  When  my 
thesis  is  completed,  I  will  at  least  know  whether 
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Fremont’s  commercial  department  is  better  or  more 
poorly  equipped  than  schools  in  cities  approximately 
the  same  size. 

In  addition  to  this  study,  I  also  have  a  “Follow-up 
Record”  of  out  commercial  graduates  to  determine 
how  successful  they  are  in  securing  employment  in 
office  work.  Another  study  has  been  made  of  the 
different  kinds  of  office  equipment  used  in  the 
community.  A  third  study  has  been  made  of  the 
duties  the  graduates  perform  in  their  positions.  All 
of  these  have  been  helpful  in  deciding  what  equip¬ 
ment  to  purchase  for  the  school. — Helen  M.  Reuter, 
Commercial  Instructor,  Fremont  {Ohio)  High  School. 

To  THE  Editor: 

I  have  your  letter  relative  to  the  new  service 
launched  by  the  BEW  this  year  and  have  read  the 
literature  very  carefully.  The  teachers  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  who  have  examined  it  are  quite  enthusiastic. 

I  think  the  awards  will  act  as  a  very  strong  moti¬ 
vating  force,  and  I  hope  that  we  arc  able  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  program. 

I  think  the  addition  of  the  scries  of  protects  for 
junior  Business  Practice  is  esix'cially  giMnl,  m  view 
■  of  the  fact  that  Junior  Business  Practice,  as  wc  look 
at  it,  is  one  cf  the  stronger  courses  used  as  a  basis 
for  the  development  of  the  business  erlucation  cur¬ 
riculum.  This  course,  in  general,  I  believe,  has 
been  considered  rather  dull.  The  stimulation  that 
you  offer  should  add  considerably  to  the  “txp”  and 
enthusiasm  in  these  classes.  Anything  that  tends 
to  increase  tlie  interest  element  is  a  distinct  advan¬ 
tage. 

I  think  the  cumulative  awaril  with  seals  affixed  is 
a  novel  and  ingenious  idea.  1  wish  you  the  best  of 
success  in  this  project  and  will  be  watching  the  re¬ 
sults  with  keen  interest. — W.  K.  Farnsworth,  Director 
of  Commercial  Education,  Ithaca  {Sew  York,)  Public 
Schools. 

To  THE  Editor: 

The  older  1  grow  and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more 
I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  ways  to  achieve  im¬ 
proved  vocational  commercial  education  is  to  have 
pupils  enter  commercial  subject  contests.  I  also 
find  that  it  is  an  excellent  training  for  Civil  Service 
Examinations,  which  are  a  general  requirement  to¬ 
day  for  the  better  type  clerical  positions. 

The  picture  of  the  1500  shorthand  contestants 

I  under  one  roof  was  certainly  an  inspiration  for  those 
of  us  who  are  interested  in  improving  the  scholar¬ 
ship  of  the  high  school  commercial  students. — Paul 
W.  Boynton,  Head  of  the  Commercial  Department, 
Central  High  School,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

•  •  LOOKING  OVER  the  shoulder  of  J.  N. 
Kimball,  whose  typing  test  material  many  thousands 
of  students  have  rat-tatted  through,  we  chuckled 

Iover  this  letter  and  filched  it  just  long  enough  to 
get  it  copied  for  you  here. 


dv  DEAR  Mr.  Kimball: 

I  have  just  finished  a  typing 


course  given  at  the 


YWCA  here  in  Newark,  N.  J.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  course  we  were  required  to  buy  your  book  for 
our  accuracy  tests  and  the  building  up  of  our  speed. 
You  can’t  imagine  the  thrill  I  received  when  I  came 
to  the  part  about  Boston. 

Before  1  reached  the  part  about  Mother  Goose’s 
grave  1  was  wondering  whether  you  would  mention 
that  subject,  but  realized  that  very  few  people  know 
that  Mother  (loose  was  a  real  person  and  that  chances 
of  your  mentioning  having  seen  her  grave  were  very 
small.  However,  much  to  my  surprise  and  delight, 
you  did  mention  it. 

'I'wo  years  ago,  my  aunt  and  I  went  to  Boston 
for  a  few  days  and,  as  you  did,  took  in  the  sights 
of  the  city  and  went  on  various  sight-seeing  trips. 

Having  heard  in  a  radio  broadcast  that  the  grave 
of  Mother  Goose  was  in  the  Old  Granary  Burying 
Ground,  we  ask'd  a  man  who  was  working  there 
to  [xiint  it  out  to  us.  I  copied  the  inscription  just 
as  it  was  on  the  stone.  The  fact  that  you  said  you 
were  looking  for  the  grave  made  me  want  to  send 
you  the  picture  1  took  while  we  were  there.  Paul 
Revere’s  tomb  was  in  the  same  graveyard. 

I  was  delighted  whenever  you  mentioned  a  place 
we  had  visited,  such  as  Frog  Pond,  Bunker  Hill, 
fi'aneuil  Hall,  the  old  State  House,  Cambridge,  and 
Harvard.  I  finished  your  book  a  few  days  ago,  hav¬ 
ing  enjoyed  it  from  beginning  to  end.  It  gave  me 
several  gtxxl  laughs,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had 
to  read  certain  parts  aloud  to  my  family. 

— Carol  D.  Philhower. 

Editor’s  Note — We  are  glad  to  know  that  Miss 
Philhower  is  a  generous  soul  who  shares  her  pleas¬ 
ures,  instead  of  chuckling  by  herself  in  one  corner 
of  the  room.  “Pop”  Kimball,  in  spite  of  all  the  fan 
mail  he  has  been  receiving  these  many  years,  is  like 
other  authors  in  that  he  likes  to  be  appreciated  and 
to  find  out  about  it. 

The  inscription  on  the  grave  of  Mother  Goose,  as 
Miss  Philhower  sent  it  to  “Pop”  Kimball,  is  as 
follows: 

HERE  LYES  Ye  BODY  OF 
MARY  GOOSE  WIFE  TO 
ISAAC  GOOSE;  AGED  42 
YEARS  DECd  OCTOBER 
YE  I9th  1690 

HERE  LYES  ALSO  SUSANA 
G(X)SE  Ye  3d  AGED  15  Mo. 

DIED  AUGUST  Ye  Ilth  1687 


Beautiful  Pins  for  Your  Students  ! 

If  your  students  have  qualified  for  the  cer-  ^ 

tificates,  the  beautiful  emblem  pins  of  the  | 

O.  G.  A.,  O.  A.  T.,  C.  T.,  and  the  Transcrip-  I 

tion  Pins  at  60,  80,  and  100  words  are  avail-  I 

able  to  them  for  the  nominal  price  of  60c  i 

each.  Illustrated  circular  mailed  upon  request.  I 

Orders  and  remittances  should  be  sent  to  ] 

THE  ART  &  CREDENTIALS  DEPARTMENT  t 

270  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y.  j 
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McGraw-Hill  Business  Books 

Dillavou  and  Greiner's  BUSINESS  and  LAW 

^1.40 

This  basic  text  for  commercial  law  courses  in  high  schools,  busi¬ 
ness  schools,  and  commercial  colleges,  skilfully  interlocks  law  with 
business  problems  by  following  the  supposed  everyday  activities  of 
a  "Mr.  Madison.”  Objective  Tests  in  Business  Law,  $0.24.  Teachers’ 
Manual  and  Key  available. 

Smithes  ECONOMICS— An  Introduction  to 
Fundamental  Problems 

New  Edition,  ^1.60 

Today’s  economics  problems  brought  to  high  school  pupils  by  a 
high  school  teacher  in  a  way  the  pupils  can  understand.  The  book 
emphasizes  the  social  implications  of  economics,  and  covers  those 
topics  essential  to  the  pupil’s  live  understanding  of  the  business 
world  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  operates.  Effective  material 
for  the  one-semester  course  in  economics  for  high  school  pupils. 

Hutchinson's  STANDARD  HANDBOOK 
FOR  SECRETARIES 

Textbook  edition,  available  for  quantity  sale  to  schools  and 
colleges  only.  ^2.80. 

A  real  desk  companion,  not  only  producing  facts  when  the  secre¬ 
tary  needs  them,  but  also  especially  arranged  to  give  the  information 
in  an  explanatory,  usable  form.  Of  unlimited  usefulness,  giving  all 
the  most  frequently  needed  rules,  forms,  and  standards  in  many 
subjects — also  covering  English  and  grammar  in  a  usable  way,  and 
emphasizing  banking,  securities  praaice,  and  other  specialized  sub- 
jeas  of  importance  to  the  private  secretary  in  the  business  world. 

Write  for  further  information 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

330  West  42nd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  sending  for  information  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Shorthand  Practice  Material 


THE  GREGG  WRITER 


Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this  department  some 
5,000  words  of  selected  material  counted  in  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  material  will  be  found 
in  shorthand  in  the  same  issue  of  The  Gregg  Writer, 


Easy  Business  Letters 

On  Chapters  Seven  to  Nine 

Dear  Mr.  Gillard: 

Have  you  ever  thought  how  comfortable  your 
home  would  be  if  you  were  to  install  an  oil 
burner?®® 

You  would  be  spared  the  trouble  of  kindling 
fires,  of  shoveling  coal,  and  of  carrying  out  ashes. 
You  would  have  even*®  heat  in  winter,  also  in  the 
balmy  days  of  spring  and  the  early  days  of  sum¬ 
mer,  when  it  is  so  hard  to*®  keep  a  fire  burning 
steadily.  You  would  come  back  after  spending 
several  days  out  of  town  to  a  comfort  and*®  warmth 
rarely  to  be  found  in  the  average  home. 

We  believe  you  will  not  want  to  put  in  another 
winter  without^®®  our  oil  burner.  When  may  we 
call  to  explain  it  more  fully? 

Respectfully  yours,  (115) 

Gentlemen: 

Your  last  shipment  of  No.  2  corn  has  been  re¬ 
ceived.  The  quality  is  entirely  satisfactory.*®  We 
expect  to  have  a  greater  demand  for  your  highest 
quality  in  a  week  or  two,  but  at  this  time  we*®  are 
not  able  to  say  exactly  how  much  we  will  need. 
We  shall  hear  from  our  representative  in  a  day  or*® 
two,  at  which  time  we  shall  write  you  fully  telling 
you  how  much  we  ought  to  have  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month. 

We*®  are  also  in  the  market  for  several  cars  of 
No.  1  wheat.  This  is  to  be  used  for  seeding  pur¬ 
poses’®®  and  it  must  be  clean  and  of  the  best  qual¬ 
ity.  Let  us  know  if  we  can  dejjend  upon  you  for  it. 

Yours  truly,  (120) 

Dear  Sir; 

We  are  sending  you  one  of  the  best  sample  sheets 
of  paper,  India  tint,  that  we  have  on  hand.  This 
paper*®  is  a  little  lighter  than  we  used  on  your  last 
year's  catalogs,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  since 
this*®  shade  is  more  satisfactory  when  used  with 
cuts,  it  will  be  more  desirable  in  your  line  of  busi¬ 
ness. 


The  mill"®  writes  us,  however,  that  it  can  make 
a  new  lot  in  a  week  or  two  and  that  we  ought  to 
receive  it  by  the*®  twentieth.  In  order  to  be  sure 
of  what  we  want,  we  are  awaiting  your  reply. 
Please  let  us  hear  from  you  by  wire’®®  in  regard  to 
the  matter. 

Yours  truly,  (107) 

December  Transcription  Project 

of  Interest  to  Circulation  Managers: 

In  thousands  of  stores  and  factories  there  are 
men  who  want  to  know*®  more  about  writing  ad¬ 
vertisements,  Sometimes  the  job  of  preparing  an 
advertisement  is  thrust  upon  them  without*®  their 
having  had  any  previous  experience  or  preparation 
for  the  task,  and  they  do  not  have  the*®  time  or 
the  opportunity  then  to  make  extensive  studies  of 
the  theory  and  technique  of  copy-writing.*®  They 
must  write  the  advertisement,  and  do  the  best  they 
can  with  it. 

Your  position  as  circulation  manager’®®  suggests 
that  you  and  possibly  other  members  of  your  staff 
are  interested  in  knowing  more  about  how’*®  to 
write  a  good  advertisement — an  advertisement  that 
will  secure  attention  and  promote  a  sale!  To  give 
just’*®  this  information  and  advice  in  a  book  that 
is  easy  to  read  and  to  digest  was  my  object  in  pre¬ 
paring’*®  “How  to  Write  Advertisements.”  I  have 
drawn  freely  upon  my  own  25  years’  experience  in 
this  work,’*®  During  part  of  that  time  1  was  a  free¬ 
lance  copy-writer  and  advertising  counsel  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  concerns.*®®  1  have  handled  the  advertising 
of  banks  and  trust  companies,  and  I  was  advertising 
manager  for**®  several  large  corporations  in  widely 
divergent  lines  of  business. 

In  preparing  the  book  I  have  kept  in**®  mind 
that  my  problem  was  not  only  to  know  what  to  in¬ 
clude  in  it,  but  also  what  to  omit  that  was  not**® 
actually  vital  to  the  job  of  writing  advertisements. 
Emphasis,  therefore,  has  been  placed  on  actual  meth¬ 
ods*"®  of  production,  rather  than  upon  the  theory  of 
advertising.  The  object  is  to  give  men  and  women*®® 
who  have  been  assigned  the  job  of  preparing  copy 
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for  an  advertisement,  or  of  conducting  an  advertis¬ 
ing***'  campaign,  the  immediate  assistance  they  need. 
It  points  out  by  actual  examples  of  copy  layout**** 
the  difference  between  an  advertisement  that  will 
secure  attention  and  one  that  will  not.  It  further 
shows**'*’  the  difference  between  an  advertisement 
that  is  more  likely  to  secure  action  and  one  that 
will  not. 

You  have****  the  privilege  of  examining  the  Ixuik 
for  five  days.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  want 
to  keep  it,  just  send*****  your  check  for  $2.00  in 
payment  of  it.  If  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it,  you 
may  return  it  without  any*"*’  obligation  on  your 
part.  Shall  1  send  you  a  copy?  (-130) 


The  Timid  Brother  and 
the  Smith 

A  Finnish  Legend  of  the  Story  of  Iron  retold 
from  the  "KalevaU”  in  "Story  Hour  Readings 
(Seventh  Year)” 

By  E.  C.  HARTWELL 

(Copyright,  1921,  by  the  American  Book  Company,) 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publishers 

The  first  of  all  mothers  was  Air,  and  she  had 
three  daughters.  Of  these  three  maidens  there  is 
much  to  be  said.  They  were  as**’  lovely  as  the  rain¬ 
bow  after  a  storm;  they  were  as  fair  as  the  full  moon 
shining  above  the  mountains.  They  walked  with**' 
noiseless  feel  among  the  clouds  and  showered  gifts 
ujxm  the  earth.  ITiey  sent  the  refreshing  rain,  the 
silent  dew,  and  the®*’  nipping  frost,  each  in  its  sea¬ 
son.  They  gave  life  to  the  fields,  and  strength  to 
the  mountains,  and  grandeur  to  the  sea.  And  be¬ 
cause**’  of  their  bounty  the  earth  was  glad  and  the 
stars  twinkled  for  joy. 

“What  more  can  we  do  to  make  the  land  fit  for 
men**’*’  to  dwell  in?  What  other  gift  have  we  to 
bestow?”  asked  the  eldest  of  the  sisters. 

And  the  youngest  said,  “Let  us  send***’  down 
iron — iron  of  which  tools  may  be  made,  iron  of 
which  sharp  weapons  may  be  shaped.  For  without 
tools  man  will  not***’  be  able  to  plow,  to  reap,  or 
to  build;  and  without  weapons  he  cannot  defend 
himself  against  the  savage  beasts***’  of  the  forest.” 

So  when  the  sun  was  about  going  down,  the 
sisters  went  forth  in  trailing  robes  of  purple,  crim¬ 
son,**®  and  gold;  and  in  their  hands  they  bore 
mighty  vessels  of  foaming  milk.  The  eldest  sprinkled 
red  milk  in  the  brooks  and  marshes*®®  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  middle  one  scattered 
white  milk  on  the  wooded  hills  and  the  stony  moun¬ 
tains.**®  The  youngest  showered  blue  milk  in  the 
valleys  and  by  the  gray  seashore.  And  on  the  mor¬ 
row,  where  the  red  milk  had**®  been  sprinkled,  red 
and  britde  ore  of  iron  flecked  the  ground;  where 
the  white  milk  had  been  scattered,  powdery  ore  of 
a*®®  yellow  hue  abounded;  and  where  the  blue  milk 
had  been  showered,  flaky  masses  of  crude  iron,  tough 
and  dark,  lay  hidden**®  beneath  the  soil. 


Thus  came  Iron  into  the  world — Iron,  the  young¬ 
est  of  three  brothers.  Next  older  than  he  was*®*" 
Fire,  a  raging,  dangerous  fellow  when  free,  but  lov¬ 
ing  and  faithful  when  held  in  bonds.  Older  still 
was  Water,**®  terrible  in  strength,  but,  when  not 
aroused,  as  gentle  as  a  mother’s  caress. 

Years  ujx)n  years  went  by,  and  at  length  one**” 
<lay  Iron  set  out  to  visit  his  brothers.  He  found 
Water  at  home  in  the  deep  sea,  and  by  him  he  was 
welcomed*”®  kindly  enough.  But  when  he  climbed 
a  mountain  to  sec  his  second  brother  he  had  quite 
another  reception.  Fire**®  was  in  a  raging  mood. 
The  terrible  fellow  leajK'd  and  roared  and  stretched 
out  his  long  red  fingers  as  though  he  would  de¬ 
vour*®®  his  visitor. 

Iron  was  so  terrified  that  he  turned  and  fled  down 
the  steep  slojx’s,  never  stopping  nor  pausing**®  to 
l(K)k  behind.  He  ran  on,  hiding  in  clefts  and 
chasms,  creeping  under  nK'ks,  and  lurking  in  the 
dry  beds  of  mountain**®  torrents.  When  by  and  by 
he  reached  the  level  plain,  he  glanced  hacl^ward. 
The  hills  and  the  whole  mountain  top  were  aflame.**® 

Wild  with  terror  he  hurried  on,  hiding  himself 
in  the  wotxls  and  under  the  roots  of  trees  and  rest¬ 
ing  at  last  in**®  reedy  marshes  where  swans  build 
their  nests  and  wild  geese  rear  their  young. 

I-'or  ages  and  ages — nobody  knows  how  many*®® — 
Iron  lay  hidden  in  bogs  and  forests  and  lonely 
caverns.  Fear  of  his  raging  brother  made  him  lurk 
in  lonely**®  places,  made  him  cover  up  his  face. 
Lazy  bears  went  ambling  through  the  nx-ky  places; 
wolves  rushed  madly  over  the**®  (K)zy  marshlands; 
and  timid  deer  ran  and  leajxd  among  the  trees.  In 
time  the  hiding  places  of  Iron  were  uncovered.**® 
Where  the  paws  of  bears  had  pUxlded  often,  where 
the  feet  of  wolves  had  pattered,  where  the  sharp 
hoofs  of  deer  had  trodden,**”  there  the  timid  metal, 
red,  gray,  yellow,  black,  peeixrd  shyly  out. 

.\t  length  into  that  same  land  came  a  skillful 
Smith.  He*”®  carried  a  hammer  of  stone  in  one 
hand  and  tongs  of  bronze  in  the  other,  and  a  song 
of  peace  was  upon  his  lips.”*®  On  a  green  hillock, 
where  the  south  wind  blew,  he  built  him  a  smithy, 
and  in  it  he  placed  the  Uxds  of  his  craft.  His 
anvil**®  was  a  block  of  gray  granite;  his  forge  was 
carefully  built  of  sand  and  clay;  his  bellows  was 
made  of  the  skins  of””®  mountain  goats  sewn  to¬ 
gether. 

The  Smith  heajx-d  live  coals  in  his  forge  and 
blew  with  his  bellows  until  the  flames  leaped  up, 
roaring®*®  and  sparkling,  and  the  smoke  rose  in 
dense  clouds  over  the  roof  of  the  smithy.  “This 
forge  will  do  its  work  well,”  he  said.*®®  Then  he 
checked  the  bellows  and  smothered  the  flames  and 
raked  ashes  upon  the  fire  until  the  red  coals  slum¬ 
bered  unseen**®  at  the  mouth  of  the  forge. 

Out  into  the  forest  the  Smith  wandered.  Closely 
he  scanned  the  hillsides  and  the  boggy  thickets**® 
and  the  paths  among  the  trees.  And  there,  where 
the  bears  had  trailed  and  the  wolves  had  rushed 
and  the  deer  had  left  their  footprints,**®  he  found 
ruddy  Iron,  dusky  Iron,  yellow  ore  of  Iron,  peeping, 
trembling,  hiding.  The  heart  of  the  Smith  was**® 
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glad.  His  eyes  danced  merrily,  and  he  sang  a  song 
of  magic  to  the  timid  metal: 

“Iron,  Iron,  hearken  while*®®  I  call  you  I 
Let  no  false  and  foolish  fears  appall  you. 

Come  from  out  the  crevices  that  hide  you. 

Leave  the  worthless  stones**®  that  are  beside  you, 
Leave  the  earth  that  lies  around,  above  you, 

.•\nd  come  with  me,  for  I  do  dearly  love  you.” 

Iron**®  moved  not,  but  timidly  answered,  “I  dare 
not  leave  my  hiding  places;  for  Fire,  my  brother, 
waits  to  devour  me.  He**®  has  no  pity.” 

The  Smith  shook  his  head  and  made  reply,  still 
singing: 

“No!  your  brother  does  not  wish  to  harm  you — 
Willingly®*®  he  never  would  alarm  you. 

With  his  glowing  arms  he  would  caress  you. 

Make  you  pure  and  with  his  kisses  bless  you.®®® 

So  come  with  me,  my  smithy  waits  to  greet  you; 
In  my  forge  your  brother  waits  to  meet  you — 
Waits  to  throw  his  loving  arms**®  around  you, 
(dad  indeed  that  thus,  at  last,  he’s  found  you.” 

These  words  made  Iron  feel  much  braver;  and 
they  were  spoken  in®*®  tones  so  sweet  and  persua- 
i  sive  that  he  was  almost  minded  to  obey  without  an¬ 
other  word.  But  he  asked,  “Why  should**®  I  leave 
these  places  where  1  have  rested  so  long?  What 
will  become  of  me  after  I  have  made  friends  with 
Fire?” 

.\gain®*®  the  Smith  replied  to  the  query  of  Iron 
in  a  magic  song: 

|“(^me  with  me,  for  kindly  we  will  treat  you. 

On  my*®®®  anvil  gently  will  I  beat  you; 

With  my  tongs,  then,  deftly  will  I  hold  you; 

With  my  hammer  I  will  shape  and  mold  you*®*® 
Into  forms  so  fair  that  all  will  prize  you, 

(Forms  so  rare  that  none  will  e’er  despise  you: 
.\xes,  knives  (so  men  will  wish  to*®*®  use  you). 
Needles,  pins  (so  women,  too,  will  choose  you). 
Come  with  me,  your  brother  will  not  harm  you. 
Come  with  me,  my  smithy*®*®  sure  will  charm  you.” 

Hearing  this.  Iron  came  out  of  his  lurking  places 
and  without  more  ado  bashfully  followed*®*®  the 
cunning  Smith.  But  no  sooner  was  he  in  the  smithy 
than  he  felt  himself  a  prisoner.  The  tongs  of  bronze 
gripped**®®  him  and  thrust  him  into  the  forge.  The 
bellows  roared,  the  Smith  shouted,  and  Fire  leaped 
joyfully  out  of  the  ashes  and***®  threw  his  arms 
around  his  helpless  younger  brother.  And  bashful, 
bashful  Iron  turned  first  red  and  then  white  and 
finally***®  became  as  soft  as  dough  and  as  radiant  as 
the  sun. 

Then  the  tongs  of  bronze  drew  him  forth  from 
the  flames,  and  twirled***®  him  in  the  air,  and  threw’ 
him  ujxjn  the  anvil;  and  the  hammer  of  stone  beat 
him  fiercely  again  and  again  until***®  he  shrieked 
with  pain. 

“Oh,  spare  me!  spare  me!”  he  cried.  “Do  not 
deal  so  roughly  with  me.  Let  me  go  back  to  my 
lonely**®®  hiding  places  and  lie  there  in  peace  as  in 
'the  days  of  old.” 

But  the  tongs  pinched  him  worse  than  before,  and 
the  hammer***®  beat  him  still  harder,  and  the  Smith 


answered:  “Not  so,  not  so!  Be  not  so  cowardly. 
We  do  not  hurt  you;  you  are  only***®  frightened. 

Be  brave  and  I  will  shape  you  into  things  of  great 
use  to  men.  Be  brave  and  you  shall  rule  the  world.” 

Then  in***®  spite  of  Iron’s  piteous  cries,  he  kept 
on  pounding  and  twisting  and  turning  and  shaping 
the  helpless  metal  until  ***®  at  length  it  was  changed 
into  many  forms  of  use  and  beauty — rings,  chains, 
axes,  knives,  cups,  and  curious  tools.  But**®®  it  was 
so  soft,  after  being  thus  heated  and  beaten,  that  the 
edges  of  the  tools  were  quickly  dulled.  Try  as  he***® 
might,  the  Smith  did  not  know  how  to  give  the 
metal  a  harder  temper. 

One  day  a  honeybee  strolled  that  way.  It 
buzzed*®*®  around  the  smithy  and  then  lit  on  a 
clover  blossom  by  the  door. 

“O  bee,”  cried  the  busy  Smith,  “you  are  a  cun¬ 
ning***®  little  bird,  and  you  know  some  things 
better  than  I  know  them.  Ck)me  now,  and  help  me 
temper  this  soft  metal.  Bring  me***®  a  drop  of 
your  honey;  bring  the  sweet  liquor  which  you  suck 
from  the  meadow  flower;  bring  the  magic  dew  of 
the  wildwood.**®®  Give  me  all  such  things  that  I 
may  make  a  mixture  to  harden  Iron.” 

The  bee  answered  not — it  was  too  busy***®  with 
its  own  affairs.  It  gathered  what  honey  it  could 
from  the  blossom  and  then  flew  swiftly  away. 

Under  the  eaves***®  above  the  smithy  door  an 
idler  was  sitting — a  m/r£’A/'e/-making  hornet  who 
heard  every  word  that  the  Smith***®  said. 

“I  will  help  him  make  a  mixture,”  this  wicked 
insect  muttered.  “I  will  help  him  to  give  Iron  an¬ 
other  temper.”***® 

Forthwith  he  flew  to  the  thorny  thickets  and  the 
miry  bogs  and  the  fever-breeding  marshes,  to  gather 
what**®®  evils  he  might.  Soon  he  returned  with  an 
arm  load — the  poison  of  spiders,  the  venom  of  ser¬ 
pents,  the  miasmata***®  of  swamps,  the  juice  of  the 
deadly  nightshade.  All  these  he  cast  into  the  tub 
of  water  wherein  the  Smith  was  vainly***®  trying  to 
temper  Iron. 

The  Smith  did  not  see  him,  but  he  heard  him 
buzzing  and  supposed  it  was  the  honeybee***®  with 
sweets  from  the  meadow  flowers. 

“Thank  you,  pretty  little  bird,”  he  said.  “Now 
I  hope  we  shall  have  a  better  metal.***®  I  hope  we 
shall  make  edges  that  will  cut  and  not  be  dulled  so 
easily.” 

Thereupon  he  drew  a  bar  of  the**®®  metal,  white 
hot,  from  the  forge.  He  held  it,  hissing  and 
screeching,  under  the  water  into  which  the  poisons 
had  been***®  poured.  Little  thought  he  of  the  evil 
that  was  there.  He  heard  the  hornet  humming  and 
laughing  under  the  caves. 

“Tiny***®  honeybee,”  he  said,  “you  have  brought 
me  much  sweetness.  Iron  tempered  with  your  honey 
will  be  sweet  although  sharp.  Nothing***®  shall  be 
wrought  of  it  that  is  not  beautiful  and  helpful  and 
kind.” 

He  drew  the  meal  from  the  tub.  He  thrust  it  < 
back***®  among  the  red  coals.  He  plied  the  bellows 
and  the  flames  leaped  up.  Then,  when  the  metal 
was  glowing  again,  he  laid  it*’*®  on  the  anvil  and 
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beat  it  with  strong,  swift  strokes;  anil  as  he  worked 
he  sang: 

“Ding!  Ding!  Ding-a-ling,  ding! 

Of  Iron,  sharp  Iron,*^*®  strong  Iron,  1  sing. 

Of  Iron  my  servant,  of  Iron  my  king — 

Ding!  Ding!  Ding-a-Iing,  ding!” 

Forthwith  Iron  leaped’^*®  up,  angry  and  biting 
and  fierce.  He  was  not  a  soft  and  ductile  metal  as 
before,  but  Iron  hardened  into^^*®  tough  blue  steel. 
Showers  of  sparks  flew  from  him,  snapping,  burn¬ 
ing,  threatening;  and  from  among  them  sprang 
swords  and  spears  and  battle*^*®-axes,  and  daggers 
keen  and  pointed.  Out  of  the  smithy  and  out 
through  the  great  world  these  cruel  weapons  raceil, 
slashing**®®  and  clashing,  thrusting  and  cutting,  rag¬ 
ing  and  killing,  and  carrying  madness  among  men. 

The  wicked  hornet,  idling***®  under  the  eaves, 
rejoiced  at  the  mischief  he  had  wrought.  But  the 
Smith  was  filled  with  grief,  and  the  music  of  his 
anvil***®  became  a  jangling  discord. 

“Oh,  Iron,”  he  cried,  “it  was  not  for  this  that 
I  caused  you  to  leave  your  hiding  places***®  "in  the 
hills  and  bogs!  The  three  sisters  intended  that  you 
should  be  a  blessing  to  mankind;  but  now  I  greatly 
fear***®  that  you  will  become  a  curse.” 

At  that  moment  the  honeybee,  laden  with  the 
sweets  of  field  and  wood,  came  buzzing  into**®® 
the  smithy.  It  whispered  hopefully  into  the  ear  of 
the  Smith:  “Wait  until  my  gifts  have  done  their 
work.”  (1919) 

Your  Mind  and  Books 

By  JOY  ELMER  MORGAN 

Your  mind  is  not  your  mind.  Only  a  small  part 
of  it  is  yours.  Most  of  it  comes  from  the  minds  of 
others,  for  mind  belongs*®  to  the  race.  Through 
untold  centuries  the  mind  has  been  developed,  slowly 
at  first,  faster  as  it  gained  momentum.*®  For  some 
six  thousand  years  the  fruits  of  man's  thinking  have 
been  recorded  in  books.  Printing  from  movable 
type  was*®  begun  in  1450.  In  the  brief  space  since 
then  the  mind  of  man  has  made  more  progress  that 
in  all  the*®  ages  that  went  before.  Books  have 
brought  mental  food  to  the  masses.  Where  one  man 
in  ancient  times  was  free  to  think,  today*®®  millions 
are  free  to  draw  upon  the  accumulated  experience 
of  all  written  history  as  it**®  is  recorded  in  books 
and  made  free  at  our  great  libraries.  Love  books; 
own  as  many  as  you  can;  select  them**®  carefully; 
use  and  encourage  libraries.  (147) 

The  Snow  Storm 

By  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

Announced  by  ail  the  trumpets  of  the  sky. 

Arrives  the  snow,  and,  driving  o’er  the  fields. 

Seems  nowhere  to  alight;  the  whited  air 
Hides  hills  and  woods,  the  river,  and  the  heaven. 
And  veils  the  farmhouse  at  the  garden’s  end. 

The  sled  and  traveler  stopped,  the  courier’s  feet 
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Delayed,  all  friends  shut  out,  the  housemates  sit 
Around  the  radiant  fireplace,  enclosed 
In  a  tumultuous  privacy  of  storm. 

Come  see  the  north  wind’s  masonry. 

Out  of  an  unseen  quarry  evermore 
Furnished  with  tile,  the  fierce  artificer 
Curves  his  white  bastions  with  projected  roof 
Round  every  windward  stake,  or  tree,  or  door. 
Speeding,  the  myriad-handed,  his  w’ild  work 
So  fanciful,  so  savage,  nought  cares  he 
For  number  or  proportion.  Mockingly, 

On  coop  or  kennel  he  hangs  Parian  wreaths; 

A  swan-like  form  invests  the  hidden  thorn; 

Fills  up  the  farmer’s  lane  from  wall  to  wall, 
Maugre  the  farmer’s  sighs;  and,  at  the  gate, 

A  tapering  turret  overtops  the  work: 

And  when  his  hours  are  numbered,  and  the  world 
Is  all  his  own,  retiring,  as  he  were  not. 

Leaves,  when  the  sun  appears,  astonished  Art 
To  mimic  in  slow  structures,  stone  by  stone. 

Built  in  an  age,  the  mad  wind’s  night-work. 

The  frolic  architecture  of  the  snow. 


The  Iron  and  Steel  Industry 

A  Brief  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Giant 
Industry  of  the  20th  Century 

From  a  manuscript  prepared  for  the  Gregg  Vocational 
Dictation  series 

By  E.  W.  HARRISON 
John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Distribution.  Iron  ore,  excepting  only  aluminum, 
is  the  most  widely  distributed  metal.  It  is  an  ele¬ 
ment*®  of  our  foods  and  healthful  medicines;  it 
colors  red  the  fruits,  rocks,  and  soil;  it  flashes  across 
the  heavens,  and  drops*®  to  the  earth  from  space  in 
the  purest  form  of  iron — a  meteor.  Iron  is  every¬ 
where.  Indeed,  it  forms  about*®  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  content  of  the  globe. 

Water  dissolves  iron;  limestone  precipitates  it. 
These  chemical  principles*®  fully  explain  the  bog 
ore  (brown  hematite)  deposits  of  Sweden,  which  re¬ 
new  themselves  about  every*®®  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  also  explain  the  sources  of  the  iron  supply  of  the 
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early  Tubal  Cains  of‘*®  Massachusetts  and  Virginia. 
This  easy  accounting  for  marsh  (bog  ore)  deposits, 
however,  would  not  be^*®  complete  explanation  for 
the  lean  magnetite  (magnetic  ore)  deposits  which 
Edison  succeeded  in^*®  extracting  at  too  great  a 
cost  for  commercial  uses  from  their  clay  beds,  by  the 
use  of  magnets.  Nor  would  it  fully^*®  explain  the 
red  hematite  dejxjsits  of  the  Cumberland,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  and  Ohio  valleys  and  the  Lake*®®  Superior 
region.  This  red  hematite,  earth’s  most  abundant 
iron  ore,  forms  about  93  i>er  cent  of  our**®  present 
supply.  The  magnetite  deposits  often  mark  the 
edges  of  limestone  rock  outcroppings,  extending 
in*‘®  broad  ribbon-like  bands  across  the  United 
States  from  north  to  south.  The  red  hematite  dc- 
jH)sits  of  the  eastern*®®  part  of  the  United  States  are 
often  huge  filled-in  cavities  formed  in  limestone 
rock  into  which  iron  has  settled**®  as  it  came  in 
contact  with  limestone.  Lake  Superior  mines  are 
really  mountains  of  ore  formed  particle  by  *®®  particle 
as  rich  hematite  deposits  displaced  rock  gradually 
worn  away  by  erosion. 

Processes.  Generally**®  some  chance  observation 
has  taught  men  the  basic  principles  of  the  useful 
arts.  This  principle  in  iron  and  stcel*^®  manufac¬ 
turing  is,  heat  causes  iron  to  melt  and  separate  from 
iron  ore.  We  may  assume,  then,  in  the  art  of**® 
iron  making,  that  the  first  bloom,  the  iron  deposit 
of  melted  ore,  was  accidently  smelted  in  the  cook¬ 
ing  ovens**®  at  some  tribal  feast,  or  on  some  exposed 
iron  ore  vein  burned  over  by  a  forest  fire.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  only*®®  experience  and  observation  has  taught 
the  iron  artisans  the  principles  underlying  improve¬ 
ments  in  iron**®  manufacturing — the  value  of  proper 
fuel  and  the  necessity  of  strong  draft. 

To  take  advantage  of  the**®  favorable  winds, 
man  placed  his  ovens  in  exposed  places  on  mountain 
tops.  The  double  goat-skin  bellows,  operated**® 
tread-mill  fashion,  in  time  supplanted  the  single 
bellows;  experience  had  doubtless  proved  it  more**® 
satisfactory.  But,  until  the  age  of  steel,  improve¬ 
ments  consisted  only  in  larger  ovens  and  stronger 
drafts. 

Vocabulary.  Most*®®  of  the  vocabulary  of  early 
iron  making  is  as  stenographically  obsolete  as  are 
those  methods**®  in  present-day  processes.  The  early 
iron  worker  piled  iron  ore  around  a  charcoal  fire. 
The  few  pounds  of  melted**®  iron  resulting  was 
called  the  bloom.  Reheating  at  the  forges  burned 
out  carbon;  hammering  expelled  slag  and**®  elong¬ 
ated  the  iron  crystals;  and  slow  or  sudden  cooling 
fixed  the  qualities  of  hardness  or  toughness.  The 
blow  oven**®  of  the  Germans  and  the  blast  furnace 
of  the  English  first  really  melted  iron.  Its  product 
is  cast  iron,  called  pig*®®  iron,  from  the  form  of  the 
molds  into  which  the  hot  mass  is  run  for  cooling. 

Iron  manufacturing  now  concerns  roughing**® 
mills,  converters,  rolling  mills,  slabbing  mills,  and 
fabricating  units.  Not  the  words  puddler,  roller,  and 
blacksmith’s**®  forge,  nor  descriptions  of  the  processes 
he  employed  are  common,  but  hot-air  blasts,  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis,  robots**®  and  their  mechanically  directed 
efforts  are.  Indeed,  the  true  story  of  iron  to  the 


shorthand  student  lies**®  in  a  study  of  its  functions — 
the  field  of  the  metallurgist.  He  knows  that  iron  is 
found  mixed  with  dirt — stones,  clays,  and*®®  water; 
that  iron  is  impure — compounded  with  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  titanium,  etc.;  and  that  a  means**®  of 
controlling  the  proportion  of  these  elements  must 
prevail.  He  speaks  of  hardness,  toughness,  elonga¬ 
tion,  and**®  ductility;  and  produces,  by  mixing  iron 
and  other  minerals,  products  to  meet  the  most  exact¬ 
ing**®  specifications.  Yet,  his  material  consists  of 
but  three  groups  of  iron  ore — oxides,  carbonates, 
and  sulphates,  forming**®  four  chemical  groups — 
magnetite,  an  oxide  with  a  possible  72.40  per  cent*®® 
of  iron;  hematite,  an  oxide  with  a  possible  70  per 
cent  of  iron  ore;  limonite,  an  oxide  with**®  a  pos¬ 
sible  59.89  per  cent  of  iron;  and  siderite,  a  carbonate 
with  a**®  possible  48.20  per  cent  of  iron. 

Cheap  Steel  and  Fuels.  The  reign  of  anthracite 
coal  as  fuel  was  short  lived,**®  1840  to  1865. 
Strangely  enough  these  few  years  saw  the  dethrone¬ 
ment  of  charcoal**®  as  the  age-old  common  fuel, 
witnessed  both  the  acceptance  and  abandonment  of 
hard  coal  as  its  substitute,®®®  and  heralded  coke  as 
the  standard  smelting  fuel.  Perhaps  the  happy  choice 
of  the  unequalled  Connellsville®*®  coke,  in  fuel  experi¬ 
mentation,  hastened  the  decision,  for  this  coke,  made 
from  a  vein  of  bituminous**®  coal,  is  now  the 
standard  by  which  all  smelting  fuels  are  judged. 
These  two  improvements — coke  for  fuel  and  the 
blast  furnace®*®  for  quantity,  greatly  cheapened  the 
cost  of  iron  manufacture. 

In  1784  Cort**®  discovered  the  puddling  process, 
a  better  and  cheaper  method  than  that  of  hammer¬ 
ing  out  impurities.  The  hot*®*® -blast  perfected  by 
Neilson  in  1828  increased  the  capacities  of  furnaces 
100*®*®  per  cent  by  reducing  the  time  necessary  to 
decarbonize.  However,  all  these  processes  pro¬ 
duced*®*®  cast  iron,  a  high-carbon  product,  while 
the  dream  of  the  iron  artisan  always  had  been  to 
produce  iron  direct  from*®*®  ore.  This  hope  was 
partially  realized  in  1855  when  Bessemer  so  per¬ 
fected  his  *®*®  converter  that  he  succeeded  in  making 
steel  direct  from  pig  iron. 

The  slower  open-hearth  process,  patented  in**®® 
1856,  and  generally  specified  by  American  users 
where  great  reliability***®  is  demanded,  greatly  in¬ 
creased  cheap  steel  production  by  using  iron  ore  not 
adaptable  in  steel  making***®  to  the  Bessemer  process. 
Add  to  these  improvements,  the  invention  of  me¬ 
chanical  devices  for  ***®  supplanting  hand  labor,  and 
the  economic  features  resulting  from  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  great  wealth,  and  you  have***®  completed  the 
history  of  cheap  steel  making. 

Modern  Methods  and  Fabrication.  The  necessity 
for  more  and  cheap)er  iron  demanded  concentra¬ 
tion**®®  of  capital,  mass  production,  and  the  adoption 
of  labor-saving  devices.  These  in  turn  produced***® 
three  effects — ownership  of  a  constant  source  of 
rich  ore  containing  phosphorous  and  carbon  within 
Bessemer***®  limits,  of  coal  mines,  and  of  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities.  Cheap  steel  demanded  no  duplicating 
processes***®  in  mechanical  handling  such  as  reheat¬ 
ing;  hence,  the  manufacture  and  fabrication  of  iron 
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ore  under'**®  one  roof.  Cheap  steel  and  huge 
plants  are  synonomous. 

These  modern  plants  consist  of  blast  furnaces  sur¬ 
rounded  by  iron'*®®  ore,  coke,  and  limestone.  Into 
these  twenty-ton  Bessemer  converters  and  open-hearth 
furnaces,  ore  and  scrap  arc'**®  fed  by  a  mixer.  Its 
product  is  the  ingot,  and  its  by-product,  commercial 
slag.  The  ingot  passes  through  the'**®  stripper  and 
soaking  vats  to  the  roughing  mills,  known  as  bloom¬ 
ing,  cogging,  billet,  and  slabbing  mills;  and  lastly 
to  the'**®  rolling  processes  of  the  finishing  mills — 
on  into  the  store  rooms;  all  with  a  single  heat  and 
a  minimum'**®  of  manual  labor. 

Blooms  are  rolled  into  finished  pnxlucts  in  shape, 
forging,  and  rail  mills.  Shape  mills  roll  beams, 
channels'*®®  angles,  and  all  fabricated  structures; 
forging  mills  roll  angles  and  shapes;  rail  mills  roll 
rails,  frogs,  and  switches;  slabbing'**®  mills  finish 
in  commercial  form  the  slabs,  billets,  and  sheet  bars 
of  the  roughing  mills;  merchant  mills  roll  the  bars 
for  nuts,'**®  spikes,  bolts,  bands,  and  hoops;  wire 
mills  roll  wire  for  springs,  galvanized  and  barbed 
wire,  and  nails;  and  pipe  mills  roll  billets  into  seam¬ 
less'*®®  tubing. 

Alloy  Steel.  Alloy  steel,  owing  to  ease  of  control 
in  mixing  with  other  metals,  will  be  increasingly 
made'**®  in  the  comparatively  small  and  cheap  elec¬ 
tric  units.  If  we  were  to  consider  only  the  exten¬ 
sive'*®®  use  of  stainless  steel  for  cutlery,  containing 
14  per  cent  of  chromium  and  the  non-corrosive 
steels  '**“  (15.25  per  cent  nickel)  its  use  would  be 
extensive.  But,  if  we  consider  the  tonnage'®*® 
necessary  for  tough  automotive  steels  (5  per  cent 
nickel),  hard  high-speed  steels  (20  per  cent  tung¬ 
sten),  and  hard  spring'®*®  steel  (10  per  cent  man¬ 
ganese),  its  use  may  become  enormous. 

As  in  the  beginning,  iron  making  was  necessar¬ 
ily'®*®  local,  and  the  blacksmith  and  his  forge  were 
established  at  each  little  market  point,  so,  in  the 
end,  the'®®®  electric  unit,  easily  supplying  local  de¬ 
mands,  may  become  a  factor  in  the  industrial  life 
of'®*®  our  villages.  (1623) 

Why  He  Was  Not  Promoted 

From 

He  watched  the  clock. 

He  was  always  grumbling. 

He  was  never  at  the  office  on  time. 

He  asked  too  many  questions. 

His*®  stock  excuse  was,  “It  isn’t  necessary.” 

He  wasn’t  ready  for  the  next  step. 

He  did  not  put  his  heart  in  his*®  work. 

He  learned  nothing  from  his  blunders. 

He  chose  his  friends  among  his  inferiors. 

He  ruined  his  ability*®  by  half-doing  things. 

He  never  acted  on  his  own  judgment. 

He  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  learn  how. 

He  did  not*®  learn  that  the  best  part  of  his  salary 
was  not  in  his  pay  envelope. 

He  didn’t  have  to — 

He  was  the  president'®®  of  the  company.  (104) 
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Big  Cigars  for  Big  Money 

By  JOSEPH  T.  MACKEY,  President 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
From  Linotype’s  "Shining  Lines” 

Perhaps  the  greatest  mistake  most  of  us  make  is 
in  forming  the  habit  of  thinking  small  thoughts. 
We  lack  faith.  We  fail*®  to  remember  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  good  is  unlimited.  Those  capable  of  making 
effective  use  of  ideas*®  or  materials  usually  get  them. 
One  of  the  most  successful  manufacturers  in  the 
country*®  got  a  job  in  an  old-fashioned  plant  shortly 
after  he  was  graduated  from  Amherst.  He  was  with¬ 
out  experience*®  in  business,  but  he  was  open-minded 
and  began  looking  about  for  new  ideas.  The  Taylor 
efficiency'®®  system  was  just  then  attracting  much 
attention.  This  young  man  began  to  persuade  his 
superiors  to'*®  try  out  some  of  the  new  ideas  in 
their  plant.  Such  success  followed  that  the  young 
man  got  an  idea  that  has  since  made'*®  him  rich. 

“I  don’t  need  money,”  he  said  to  himself.  “All  1 
need  is  the  ability  to  manage  properties  so'*®  that 
they  will  make  a  profit.  But  I  won’t  do  the  work 
as  a  mere  hired  man.  I’ll  go  to  banks  that  have 
losing  businesses'*®  on  their  hands  and  offer  to  take 
them  over,  paying  for  them  out  of  profits.  Eventu¬ 
ally  I’ll  pay  off*®®  the  banks,  which  will  satisfy 
them,  and  the  businesses  will  be  mine.” 

He  started  with  one  small  plant  in  a  little  coun¬ 
try**®  town.  He  made  such  a  success  of  it  that 
other  plants  were  offered  him.  He  took  his  time 
and  built  up  a  management**®  organization  of  his 
own.  Today  he  is  a  national  advertiser,  owns  ten 
great  manufacturing**®  plants,  and  is  recognized  as 
a  leader  in  his  field.  All  he  did  was  to  make  his 
form  of  management  a  magnet.**®  With  an  idea 
he  reached  into  the  unlimited  field  of  possibilities 
and  dragged  out  millions  of  dollars.*®® 

Usually  his  associates  arc  against  him  when  he 
buys  a  new  plant.  They  want  to  leave  well  enough 
alone.**®  He  chuckles  at  that.  They  arc  sure  each 
time  that  by  taking  on  more  work  he  will  ruin  every¬ 
thing.  They  simply**®  lack  vision  and  courage.  He 
has  both.  He  dares  to  think  in  terms  that  fill  them 
with  fear. 

Harry  Porte,  our  own  Pacific**®  Coast  manager, 
tells  about  a  cigar  salesman  who  was  taught  to  think 
in  bigger  terms  by  Billy  Love,  then**®  manager  of 
the  Thornton  Hotel  at  Butte,  Montana.  This  sales¬ 
man  had  been  making  many  small  sales,  averaging*®* 
no  more  than  seventy-five  dollars. 

“Have  you  any  cigars  that  retail  for  one  dollar?” 
asked  Billy  Love. 

“Yes,”  gulped**®  the  salesman.  From  the  bottom 
of  a  sample  case  he  dug  out  a  long  cigar,  covered 
with  gold  foil  with  a  multi**®-colorcd  band.  He  had 
never  expected  to  sell  any  of  that  brand. 

“What’s  the  price?”  asked  Love.  The  salesman 
thumbed  the  price**®  list  and  replied,  “Fifty  cigars 
for  forty  dollars.” 

“How  much  for  five  thousand?” 

That  stumped  the  salesman.  He  said  he’d  have*** 
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to  telegraph  his  house.  The  next  morning  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  wire  that  ran  something  like  this: 

PRICE  FOR  5,000  CIGARS*®”  TO  RETAIL  FOR 
ONE  DOLLAR  IS  $3,250  STOP  WHO  WANTS  TO 
KNOW  STOP  GET  ALL  THE  MONEY**®  OR 
HALF  OF  IT  IN  ADVANCE  IF  SOMEONE  ISNT 
KIDDING  YOU  STOP  THIS  COMPANY  DOESNT 
TOLERATTE  DRINKING**®  STOP  EXPLAIN  BY 
LETTER  STOP. 


when  you’re  asked,  don’t  reply  with  an  “1  think.” 
What  you  think  is  of*®  no  benefit  to  anyone.  But  if 
you  really  know,  if  you  are  sure,  you  may  become 
next  to  indispensable.*®  Mastery  of  the  detail  of  your 
present  job  is  what  fits  you  for  the  bigger  job. — 
Bindery  Tall{^.  (96) 

Mail  from  Modern  Forges 


The  salesman  handed  the  wire  to  Mr.  Love,  who 
made  out  a  check  for  $2,500.®*®  After  thanking  him 
profusely,  the  salesman  started  to  go. 

“Wait  a  minute,  youngster,”  commanded  the®*® 
customer.  “I  want  to  order  some  cigars  to  sell  two- 
for-a-quarter,  and  some  that  sell  for  two  bits.”  Mr. 
Love*®®  then  bought  an  additional  lot  that  amounted 
to  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

The  salesman  also  got  a  lecture  in**®  salesmanship 
from  Mr.  Love.  He  was  told  to  show  his  high-priced 
lines  first.  “Expect  your  customers  to  want  the  best,” 
he**®  counselled.  “Always  assume  the  best  is  none 
too  good  for  them.  You’ll  be  surprised  to  find  that 
they’ll  do  business  with  you  on"*®  that  basis.  You 
can  always  drop  down  if  you  have  to.  But  start  at 
the  top.” 

If  more  of  our  leaders  would  spend  less  of"*®  their 
time  damning  conditions  they  think  wrong  and  more 
cf  their  time  in  work  expressive  of  a  greater  faith 
in  the  future’®"  of  our  country,  both  they  and  the 
country  would  be  more  prosperous.  They  go  alxiut 
with  nickel-cigar  thoughts  when**®  they  should  be 
thinking  in  terms  of  dollar  cigars.  Thoughts  are 
magnets.  They  attract  the  kind  of  people,  ideas, 
orders,^*®  promotions,  honors,  rewards  that  belong  to 
them.  It  is  the  thinker  of  big  thoughts  who  creates 
big  businesses.  No**®  others  can  accomplish  that 
result. 

Our  own  Linotype  business  is  great  nationally 
because  our  leaders  have**®  persisted  in  thinking 
internationally.  The  best  is  none  too  good  even  for 
the  smallest  shop  in  the  smallest*®®  town  in  the  re¬ 
motest  nation.  (806) 

The  Man  Who  Knows 

The  man  who  knows  is  the  man  who  gets  ahead. 
Others  turn  to  him  for  advice  and  instruction  when 
uncertain  or*®  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 

Learn  all  you  can  about  your  job — there  is  no 
limit  to  what  you  may  learn  about  it;  learn*®  all 
about  the  business  you  can.  Be  sure  about  things; 


How  Does  Mary  Jane  Transcribe? 

If  your  students  are  not  transcribing  so  well 
as  you  expect,  it  may  be  because  they  have 
not  had  enough  shorthand  reading  practice. 
Home-work  reading  leaflets  may  be  the  so¬ 
lution.  Units  of  100  leaflets  (ten  packets) 
are  $1.00  a  hundred.  Small  lots  are  2c  each, 
or  20c  a  packet  of  ten.  Orders  accompanied 
by  remittances  in  full  should  be  sent  to  THE 
GREGG  WRITER.  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


Letters  Representative  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Industry 

Toledo  Machine  &  Tool  Company 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Attention  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Marshall 
Gentlemen:*® 

We  can  supply  all  the  sizes  of  Hot  Rolled  Machin¬ 
ery  Steel  listed  in  your  inquiry  of  the  5th,  but*®  not 
with  the  35  per  cent  carbon  content  specified.  Our 
stock  is  in  random  14  to  16  ft.  lengths,*®  in  SAE 
1035  Analysis,  which  is: 

Carbon  .30-.40 

Manganese*®  .50-. 80 

Phosphorus  .045  Maximum 

Sulphur  .055  Maximum*®® 

The  price  is  $3.00  a  hundredweight  Base,  f.o.b. 
cars,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

These  bars  have  been  machine-straightened**®  and 
are  of  a  special  forging  quality,  suitable  for  forge 
and  heat-treated  automobile  parts. 

If  you**®  can  use  material  in  the  analysis  and 
lengths  specified,  we  can  make  shipment  immedi¬ 
ately. 

Very**®  truly  yours,  (163) 

International  Wire  Works 
Stamford,  Ck)nnecticut 
Gentlemen: 

I  have  just  placed  with  our  mill  your  orders  for 
three*®  30-ton  carloads  of  No.  5  Bessemer  Rods  in 
300-lb.  catchweight  bundles,  to  be  suitable  for*® 
drawing  into  No.  33  and  No.  38  Weaving  Wire. 

Your  specifications  have  been  discussed  in  detail*® 
with  our  superintendent,  and  he  has  issued  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  mill  to  ship  Weaving  Wire  quality*® 
rods  and  that  the  manufacture  of  these  rods  is  to 
receive  the  very  best  attention  of  the  entire*®®  organ¬ 
ization. 

You  will,  we  know,  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
jirotluct. 

Sincerely  yours,  (115) 

Mr,  Lucius  Terry 
Steel  Products  (Corporation 
Birmingham,  Alabama 
Dear  Sir: 

Our  plant  is  completely*®  and  efficiently  equipped 
to  furnish  a  wide  variety  of  quality  forgings  cx- 
aedy  to  your*®  specifications.  All  our  products, 
whether  Precision  Finished,  Machined,  Rough  Ma¬ 
chined,  or  Smooth  Forgings,  made  of  acid*®  or  basic 
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Opcn-Hcarth  or  baiic  Electric  Steel,  are  forged  under 
steam-hydraulic  forging  presses  of  adequate*”  capac¬ 
ity,  and  are  carefully  heat-treated  to  meet  exacting 
service  requirements. 

In  the  item  of'®”  forgings  alone,  we  handle  from 
forgings  to  finished  product,  crankshafts  from  40 
pounds  to  40  tons  weight.  Our’*®  1500-ton  Davy 
press  handles  crankshafts  up  to  and  including  I8V2' 
inch  pins  and  journals. 

If  you  have  a  difficult  forging  of  new  design,  let 
us  submit  methods  for  making  it,  without  obliga¬ 
tion’*®  on  your  part. 

Yours  truly,  (166) 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

On  Chrictmas  Eve 

She:  Where  in  the  world  did  you  get  that  hor¬ 
rible  necktie.^ 

He:  The  laugh’s  on  you.  You  gave  it  to  me  last 
Christmas.  (19) 

Why,  Professor! 

Student  (to  professor  in  English  literature):  What 
subject  are  you  going  to  give  us  tomorrow  pro¬ 
fessor.^*® 

Professor:  We  are  going  to  take  the  life  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  So  come  prepared.  (37) 

No.  1  Guide 

“Pardon  me,  does  this  train  stop  at  Tenth  Street.'” 

“Yes;  watch  me  and  get  off  one  station  before  I 
do.” 

“Thank  you.”  (18) 

Bet  They  Could ! 

“I  hear  the  surgeons  have  operated  on  you  again.” 

“Yes.” 

“How  many  times  does  this  make?” 

“Five.  They’re  going  to  put*®  on  a  swinging 
door  next  time.”  (25) 

The  ’’Poisonous”  Fact 

“So  your  engagement  to  that  banker’s  daughter  is 
off.  I  thought  you  said  she  doted  on  you.” 

“So  she  did;  but  her  father  proved  to  be  an  anti¬ 
dote.”  (26) 

That  Depends 

“How  old  would  a  person  be  who  was  born  in 
1897?” 

“Man  or  women?”  (16) 

Still  to  Come 

Victim:  Hey,  that  wasn’t  the  tooth  I  wanted 
pulled. 

Dentist:  Calm  yourself — ^I’m  coming  to  it.  (16) 

Exchanging  Gifts 

“Yes,  Dora,”  said  mother,  “the  baby  is  a  Christ¬ 
mas  present  from  the  angels.” 


“Well,”  said  Dora,  “if  we  put  him  away*®  care¬ 
fully  and  don’t  use  him,  can’t  we  give  him  to  some¬ 
body  next  Christmas?”  (34) 

Problems  of  Speech  Considered 
by  Writing  Association 

ONE  of  the  activities  of  the  American  Busi¬ 
ness  Writing  Association  (formerly  the 
Association  of  College  Teachers  of  Business 
Writing)  is  an  informal  investigation  among 
its  members  of  this  question:  “Shall  we  in¬ 
clude  in  our  objectives  the  analysis  of  certain 
problems  in  business  speech.?’’  The  ABWA 
Bulletin  comments  as  follows: 

Although  primarily  problems  of  public  speaking, 
effective  techniques  of  oral  reporting,  dictating,  tele¬ 
phone  speaking,  the  application  interview,  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  interview,  the  sales  interview  preceding  and 
following  the  sales-letter  series,  group  deliberation  of 
questions  of  business  policy,  etc.,  might  profitably  be 
considered  by  teachers  of  business  writing  .  .  .  un¬ 
questionably  there  is  a  close  correlation  between 
business  writing  and  business  speech. 

Membership  in  the  organization  is  now 
open  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  teaching 
of  business  writing.  The  ABWA  Bulletin, 
ably  edited  by  the  chairman,  C.  R.  Anderson, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  pro¬ 
vides  news,  suggestions,  and  excellent 
bibliographies.  The  subscription  price  is 
included  in  the  membership  fee  of  $2  a  year. 

Rare  Typing  Books,  Gift 
to  Boston  U. 

Tracing  the  development  of  the  typewriter 
and  the  teaching  of  typing  methods  from 
as  far  back  as  1880,  a  collection  of  76  typewrit¬ 
ing  manuals,  many  of  them  first  editions,  has 
been  presented  to  Boston  University’s  Clollegc  of 
Practical  Arts  and  Letters  by  Horace  H.  Healy 
of  Crestwood,  New  York. 

Mr.  Healy  is  a  distinguished  teacher  and  a 
former  editor  of  business  and  educational  publi¬ 
cations.  He  is  widely  known  as  a  collector  of 
ancient  manuscripts  in  shorthand,  dating  back 
to  the  16th  Ontury. 

Among  the  collection  of  typewriting  manuals, 
representing  more  than  57  years  of  publication, 
is  one  of  the  earliest  manuals,  which  consists 
of  a  simple  cardboard  folder  with  instructions 
and  exercises  on  the  inside.  In  contrast  to  this 
typewriting  primer  are  many  of  the  later-day 
contributions  to  the  field  of  commercial  teaching. 
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has  four  major 
advantages 


Remington  Rand 


HKHK'S  the  iiiat'liin**  tliat  dot*!*  a 

jol»  for  sr-hooU  .  .  .  |i\  pr(‘|tariii<;  stiiiitMits 
for  te>ls  on  aii_\  1\|m‘  iiiai'iiiiif.  ^  el  the 

Keinin^'loii  Sliort-Stroke  II.  hiiilt  on  an  en- 
tirrdy  ne>\  |>riiiei|>le  of  t\|Mn^.  not  one 

|»enn>  more  than  \oiiM  |>a>  for  an  or)iinar\ 
oflu’e  niaehine.  See  »hat  von  }:etl 

1.  Prutvvliitn  ttfiiiinsl  rvexlrain!  No  >hinv 
m«‘tal  f*nrfar‘e>  to  relh^r’l  li*:ht  ami  strain  Ivpist's 
eves.  No  living  Ivpe  hars  in  si^ht.  'I'he  Shorl- 
.Stn»k.e  I  I  is  ilesi^ined  to  |»re\enl  eve  fatiene. 

2.  Extra  tfuiftl  It's  the  «|iiietest  stamiani  nia* 
ehiiie  von  can  Itnv  .  rv ilh  enelosrMl  v«orkin^  par  ts. 
rnhlx'r  feet.  short*stroke  aetion  ami  other  iioist** 
reihiein^  features. 

3.  Extra  lifiht  rarria/gp  retura!  The  earriajie 
ar'tnallv  I'ousts  half  the  distam't*  on  its  return 
trip,  with  ease  made  possible  hy  drilled  rail  and 
roller  hearing  eonstrnetion.  Nev»  ”1  )iop  .‘spoon” 
lever  saves  typiii;'  time. 

4.  Exrlu»ivp  Shart-Strakp  artianl  oidy  U»-m- 
in^toii  ^ives  yon  this  modern  improvement 
whir'll  saves  four  full  im-lies  of  type>har  travel. 
^  iMi  type  fast  with  a  lit'ht  toiieh.  makin»  nni* 
formly  r'lear  r'opies  every  time.  (ommI  sti'iieilin^. 
tiMi,  is  marie  easy. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOL  DISCOUNT.  IMione  Kr-min^lon 
Kami  or  write  Kemin^ton  Kami  liu'..  I'v  |n‘> 
writer  Divisimi.  KnlTalo.  N.  ^  .  fr»r  r'omplele 
far'ts  ahont  the  Shrtrt 'Stroke  I  I  ami  'spr-r-ial 
riiseonnt  offererl  to  ser'retarial  sr-hotrU. 


Shttrt  %in»kp  tak^s  fhr  »#/  hm/i  in/t,  and  tmr 
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Because  these  and  thousands 
of  other  concerns  use  DITTO . . . 
YOUR  PUPILS  MUST  BE  TRAINED 
IN  ITS  USE  AND  OPERATION 


Among  the  50,000  DITTO  Users 


Younjtstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co. 
Westing  house  Elec. 
&  Mfg.  Co. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 
General  Electric  Co. 

The  Caterpillar  Traaor 
Co. 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 
Illinois  Steel  Company 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co. 

Armour  &  Company 
Cudahy  Packing  Co. 
Timken  Roller  Bearing 
Co. 

Allis-Chalmers  Company 
Kroehler  Mfg.  Co. 


National  Enameling  & 
Stamping  Co. 
American  Radiator  Co.  & 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg. 
Co. 

The  Weyerhaeuser 
Tiniber  Company 
American  Can  Company 
General  Motors  Corp. 
Ford  Motor  Company 
Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co. 

Great  Atlantic  &  Pacihc 
Tea  Co. 

Radio  Corn,  of  America 
B.  Kuppenneimer  Co. 
Pillsburv  Flour  Mills  Co. 
National  Association  of 
Credit  Men 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
Curtis  Publishing  Co. 


U.  S.  Gypsum  Company 
Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc. 
Western  Electric,  Inc. 
Union  Carbide  Company 
Chrysler  Corporation 
American  Rolling  Mills 
Co. 

Sherwin-Williams  Co. 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 
New  York  Central  R.  R. 
Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Paramount  Publix  Corp. 
Continental  Motors 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Ins. 
Co. 

Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Co. 

John  Wanamaker  Co. 


T  'HERE  are  more  than  50,000  Ditto  machine  users  in 
this  country.  Today,  you  can  hardly  name  an  impor¬ 
tant  company  that  does  not  use  Ditto  in  some  way. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  progressive  commercial 
schools  everywhere  are  training  their  pupils  in  the  use 
and  operation  of  Ditto.^  Even  though  these  pupils  may 
never  be  called  upon  to  run  a  Ditto  machine,  they 
should  know  the  many  money-saving  uses  for  Ditto  in 
business  and  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  them  in 
their  business  experiences. 

To  make  it  easy  for  you  to  teach  the  uses  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  Ditto  to  your  pupils,  we  have  prepared  a  special 
manual  designed  only  for  commercial  schools.  It  is 
written  by  a  commercial  school  instructor  and  arranged 
in  lesson  form  for  easy  understanding  and  teaching. 
We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  without  obligation. 
Simply  return  the  coupon  below. 


DITTO,  Incorporated,  615  S.  Oakley  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois  BEW  1-38 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  instruction  manual  for  commercial 
schools— "Ditto — Its  Use  and  Operation.” 


Name . School. 

Address . Comnty . 


DITTO 


When  sending  for  this  Manual  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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